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ADDRESS TO THE PATRONS OF THE REVIEW, AND 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH: 


Ir was briefly announced, in the last number of the South- 
ern Review, to its patrons and the public genetally, that the 
Review had passed into the hands of other owners, and 
another Editor. Circumstances have induced Mr. Whita- 
ker to withdraw from his more intimate connection with 
the work, but not to abandon the deep interest which he 
has always felt, and still feels in the success of it, or to 
withhold from it the aid of his cultivated mind. The peo- 
ple of the South are not a little indebted to that gentleman 
for having revived and re-established on a firm footing, a 
publication so important to its interests and character. After 
a short but brilliant career under the distinguished scholar 
and writer by whom it was begun, the Review had lan- 
guished and finally ceased to exist. Mr. Whitaker, with 
singular industry and perseverance, restored it to life. His 
unwearied zeal procured for it.a long list of supporters, and 
enlisted among Its contributors, throughout the South, many 
minds excited to effort by his solicitation only. He has 
shown, with sufficient clearness, the manner in which the 
work may be made—what it was intended to be—the incen- 
tive and instrument of Southern talents and the vindicator 
of Southern interests and rights. It becomes the duty of the 
present conductors of the Review,—and they feel it to be an 
important one,—to pursue with vigour the ends thus indi- 
cated as those for which it was originally established and 
subsequently revived. 

The first and most important of these is, to arouse and 
animate to active exertion Southern intellect and South- 
ern learning—to awaken the brilliant minds every where 
around us rusting in repose, to the noble ambition of culti- 
vating, improving, adorning the literature of the Southern 
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States—to excite them to a generous rivalry with all time, 
and every nation, in that most glorious and noble of all pur- 
suits, the pursuit of knowledge—the only pursuit which 
erects imperishable monuments to the memory of a Nation. 
What has made Greece a name of almost magical power to 
charm into admiration and love the most brilliant minds of 
all countries and ages—a love always strongest with the 
brightest genius? Unhappy Byron! When the love of 
kindred and country seems to have given way in his mind 
to hatred and scorn, the love of Greece was yet warm at his 
heart, and wealth and life were his sacrifice at the shrine of 
her freedom, When that freedom, long trodden under foot 
by the T'urk, was at length vindicated, the eyes and hearts 
of al] cultivated nations were turned with intense interest to 
this little, remote corner of Europe. Why was it? Why 
is it, that a petty peninsula of this corner, rocky, sterile, 
without wealth, without power, should have become a place 
of pilgrimage for genius and learning? Not because of its 
former riches, or extent of empire, or exploits in arms—heroic 
as these were—but because Plato taught there, and there 
were acted the tragedies over which the modern student 
pores with ceaseless delight, and historians, and poets, and 
philosophers, and orators, unsurpassed and perhaps une- 
qualled in the centuries that have followed their times, 
there found an appropriate home—because Greece is the 
mother of literature for all nations. All before her was a 
misshapen chaos in the world of intellect. She fashioned 
the unseemly mass into beautiful creations—history, philos- 
ophy, poetry—divinities in Greece—as her sculptors wrought 
the rough marble block into inimitable forms of Goddesses 
and Gods. By her have we been taught the lesson that the 
highest life of a nation is not in its riches, or political power, 
or military success—that to live in the hearts of men, to 
command their admiration, and enduring esteem and love 
for al] time, the triumphs of mind are essential. They alone 
are lasting wealth, power, and glory. 

It is to cultivate this higher life of a people that we would 
incite our countrymen. We would draw them from the too 
eager chase of the fleeting honors of political life, to the 
more permanent distinetions of literature and science—from 
the thorny and miry paths, which weary and disgust the 
generous spirit compelled to tread them, to that region of in- 
tellectual refinement, which Milton beautifully describes, as 
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“so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects and melo- 
dious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was 
not more¢harming.” ‘To combine and therefore strengthen 
the efforts made for this mental improvement in the South— 
to provide an easy and convenient channel of communica- 
tion with the public, for its most cultivated minds, and thus 
concentrate the lights of Southern intelligence—to animate 
our educated men to the more vigorous exercise of their in- 
tellects for the advancement of their country’s noblest and 
most endearing reputation—these are the purposes of the 
Southern Review. 

We believe that a Review properly conducted, is an instru- 
ment admirably fitted for attaining these ends. It is well 
understood to be something more than a series of critical 
notices. No topic is alien to its pages. The profoundest 
essays on any subjects find in it no inappropriate place. 
None can disdain to entrust his wit or his learning to pages 
like those, which Scott, and Smith, and Brougham, and 
all the best of England’s most distinguished writers, have 
considered a fitting place for their's. Who among us can 
be unwilling to follow where Elliott and Legaré have gone 
before? We ask therefore, we hope for, and expect the as- 
sistance of the best minds among us, more especially of 
those in schools and colleges whose profession it is to build 
up the intellectual character of the South. It is in their 
power to make the Review a powerful engine for- accom- 
plishing the purposes to which they devote their labors. Our 
pages are open to their various studies—to physical science, 
to natural history, biography, classical learning, to literature 
and science in all their forms, to historical moral, and redi- 
gious truth. We say religious truth, emphatically, for the 
objects to which it refers are the most elevated that occupy 
the human intellect. The noblest literature in all ages is 
full of itsspirit. It lives in a higher sphere than any other 
object of human thought. Milton professed to draw the 
inspiration which has produced the sublimest poem inany 
language, from sources above the “Aonian fount” or “Olym- 
pian hill,” from the spirit to which he addresses the prayer, 
that it might “illumine in him what was dark, and what 
was low raise and support.” ‘To this, the most deeply in- 
teresting subject that can ask our attention, we would open 
wide our pages—to whatever illustrates the rise and progress 
and present ¢ondition of true religion—whatever shows its 
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humanizing influence on the nations of the earth—how it 
strips war of half its horrors, and creates bonds of charity 
and fellowship among all nations, elevating, refining, and 
civilizing them. But we shall carefully avoid all mere sec- 
tarian disputes and controversies. We will know nothing 
of the eager champions of Rome, or Geneva, or Canterbury, 
of Methodist, Baptist, or Presbyterian, but so far only 4s 
they are Christian men, and advocates and supporters of re- 
ligious truth in its most comprehensive forms. ‘To the phy- 
sician or the lawyer, the Review will offer no unsuitable 
place for the truths or speculations of the science to which 
he is devoted. If he has no time to pay that debt, which 
every professional man is said to owe to his profession, 
in the more imposing form of a larger volume, he may 
compress into a dissertation adapted to a periodical publica 
tion, the results of his experience and learning—he may 
suggest, improvements, and embody hints, of the greatest 
value to his profession and to the State. 

We have set forth briefly the first great object of the 
Review. There are other purposes, collateral and inciden- 
tal, but deeply important, which it will not fail to subserve. 
The people of the Southern States are so far a peculiar 
people, that their forms of social life differ from those of 
other States here and in Europe. On account of those 
peculiar forms we are arraigned before the bar of Christen- 
dom for alleged wrong-doing, oppression and injustice. 
We will not stand mute. A decent respect for the opinion 
of the civilized world, and justice to ourselves, demand, that 
we should not permit our silence to be construed into a 
consciousness that we dare not or cannot defend our cause. 
The calm, temperate, thorough discussion of the question 
of slavery will therefore occupy no inconsiderable portion 
of the Southern Review. The propositions, upon which 
are based the defence and justification of the social institu- 
tions existing among us, may be trumphantly maintained 
before any unprejudiced tribunal. 

For the establishment of slavery in North America, the 
South is not responsible. It was brought to us and forced 
upon us by inffuences beyond our control.*. Right or wrong 


* It has been attempted to extenuate the charge upon England of having 
established slavery in North America, by dividing the blame between her 
and the colonists. There could have been no sellers, it is said, had there 
been no buyers, and if England supplied the Atlantic States, Americans 
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- it is here, not by our agency. All that we are responsible 


for before God, and all just and candid men, is the proper 
discharge of our duties as masters. And we affirm, as far 
as human imperfection dare affirm of the performance of 
any duty, that those duties are faithfully discharged. We 
challenge the investigation of all men, and assert that there 
is no laboring class in any nation, better cared for, better 
fed, better clothed, better sheltered in old age, enjoying 
so greata share of the personal.attention and kindness 
of his employers, or reaping so large a part of the profits 
of that capital with which his labor is combined. Now 
the utmost that the laborer of any country can hope to 
obtain in retura for his labor, is food, clothing, fire, a dwel- 
ling-place for himself and family, and shelter and support 
for his old age. In no country but the slave States is the 
laborer secure of these. Lamentably it is proven by the 
peasantry of a large part of Europe, that these things are 
not always within ¢heir reach. ‘The present state of Ire- 
land illustrates the difference between the peasant and the 
slave, What does the landlord in Ireland more than others 
to alleviate the famine of the people? But should it please 
Divine Providence to inflict the same calamity of scarcity 
and famine, on the slaveholding States, which now prevails 
in Ireland and a part of Scotland, it would be the duty of 


extended it to other States. But it ‘is evident that this mode of reasoning 
is disingenuous, When Africans were brought into this country under the 
sanction of the laws of the Mother Country, and with her approbation, 
some would be found to buy, whatever the opinion of the great majority of 
the colonists might have been. When the attempt was made by the colo- 
nies to stop the trade in slaves, it was resisted and put down by sogend. 
The ports of North America were kept open to the trade by her authority. 
A receiver is as bad as the thief, but where the receiver is forced to receive 
by the order of his superior, the adage no longer applies. 

So also of the signal discovery, for which we are indebted, we believe, 
to Lord Brougham, that slavery has been suffered to spread beyond its origi- 
nallimits. If the slaves were what they are represented to be, chained 
beaten, half-starved, and worked to death, they would not have increase 
and would not have spread, But they have been well treated. A large 
natural increase 1s the necessary consequenee. Increase of population 
requires increase of space, whether the population be white or black. The 
slaves have spread with their masters over the country. They enjoy to- 
gether the abundance of the fertile lands of the West. It is as impossible 
to prevent the diffusion as to prevent the increase which causes it, and it 
would puzzle Malthus himself to limit the last. To say that the Americans 
have not prevented the extension of slavery, is merely saying that they 
have been unable to stop the laws of nature. The true question is, have 
they imported slaves from Africa, or from abroad, to people new States? 


It is well known that they have not. 


4" . 
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the master—a duty growing out of his position and belong- 
ing to it—to exhaust his fortune and his eredit, in,procuring 


subsistence for his slaves. The relation between them is ° 


not a tie like that which binds the employer and laborer in 
other countries, to be severed as soon as disease and famine 
prevail. Here only exists that combination of labor with 
capital, which insures to the first, in sickness and in want, 
rs well as in health, a competent supply of closbing and 
ood. ; 
Nor do we dread a fair comparison of the Southern slaves 
with other laborers, as to their moral and religious advance- 
ment. Inno country has the mass of working people im- 
proved more rapidly in this respect, than the Africans in the 
United States. In the short period during which théy have 
been associated with the white man, they have reached a 
higher degree of mental, moral and religious cultivation 
than any portion of the negro race in their own, or any 
other country of the world. Compare the black man of the 
United States with the savage of his own continent, and 
none can fail to see the superiority of the first in character 
and condition. The progress of improvement with the 
mass of people, has been slow in every country. Many 
generations were required to change the barbarian Celt or 
Saxon into the civilized man of the present day. A few 
only have passed since the African was transported to North 
America. Numbers indeed of the natives of Africa are yet 
alive among us. The advancement in their condition and 
character, during a time so short, over their own race in 
their own country, is therefore the more remarkable. The 
African slave in North America is continually advancing ; 
the nominal freeman in Africa remains stationary. He con- 
tinues to be, what he has always been, a helpless barbarian. 

To this plain and practical view of the subject, no an- 
swer is made, nor can be made, but vague declamation 
about the rights and dignity of human nature. For argu- 
ment, the abolitionist gives us sentiment ; for reason a flour- 
ish of rhetoric ; for appeals to the sober business of life and 
the real condition of human affairs, a vision of philanthro- 
py, as substantial as the fairy enjoyments of a midsummer- 
night’s dream. , 

But, it is retorted on us, your duty is not only to care for 
the comforts of your slaves, but to make them freemen. 
We reply, what will you do with them if you make them 
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free. Manumit them, place them in collision with the white 
race, and you ensure their destruction, Lay aside every 
other objection but those affecting the welfare of the negro 


‘race only. Put the white man apart, as weighing nothing 


in the scale. The insuperable, unanswerable difficulty re- 
mains—if you make the negro free you destroy him. The 
natives of North America lacked docility and industry to 
serve in.a subordinate station, the races could not amalga- 
mate, and the Indian tribes have disappeared. Force the 
black into a like position, remove the security that depen- 
dence on the white man now ensures to him, and you con- 
demn him to a similar fate. We cannot abolish the laws of 
nature. The Southern States would soon become, what 
Ohio new is, forbidden land to the free negro. 

What then, it may be asked, is to be the end? We do 
not know. We are unable to foresee. But we profess to 
belong to that class of men who believe, that the affairs of 
the world are controlled by a superintending Providence 
who shapes them as he wills. pa not of the “many 
wise,” who are perpetually goaded by a feverish, fretful pro- 
pensity, for moulding every thing and every body after 
their own petty models of worldly wisdom. For wise pur- 
poses has the African been brought to North America. No 
human being knows what they are. We may conjecture, 
that here is to be prepared a store house of fit materials for 
evangelizing and civilizing the African Continent, by that 
far-seeing Power to whom centuries are but days. In his 
hands we leave the issue, confident that in this, as in every 
condition of human life, he requires of his creatures nothing 
more than the faithful performance only, of the duties be- 
longing to the station in which they are placed. So long 
as the slaveholder is engaged, as we believe he is, in the 
earnest and conscientious effort to ameliorate the condition 
of the slave, within the limits of due subordination and ex- 
act and systematic discipline, he is doing all that justice and 
benevolence require him to do. 

It is remarked above, that slavery in the Southern States 
is founded on a combination of capital and labor which se- 
cures a more certain subsistence to the slave than the pea- 
sant enjoys in Europe. This fact opens a view of the sub- 
ject which merits attention. The philanthropist is laboring 
to devise a plan which will ensure to the working man the 
necessaries at least of life. TTo affect this purpose many 
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really benevolent men of the day are earnestly engaged. 
But so far in vain. For any considerable proportion of any 
community, slavery is the only system of social life by 
which this object has been attained. When the serfs of Eu. 
rope were manumitted, no provision was made to secure to 
them food, or clothing. hen he was cut loose from his 
landlord, he carried with him no guarrantee for bare sub- 
sistence even, ‘This defect in their altered social system 
has never been supplied, and is now forcing itself on the 
attention of the English people. A late number of the Edin- 
burg Review contains an interesting article on the subject. 

This feature in the condition of the slave which secures 
to him the necessaries of life, gives him, as we have remark- 
ed, a !arger share of the profits of the capital with which 
his labour is combined, than any other laborer enjoys, and 
this fact will go far to explain much that is observable in 
the situation of the Southern States. It is one of. its con- 
sequences that large profits from slave labor are necessary to 
afford to the capital employed an adequate return, because 
the slave is secure of his share of the profits, and if there 
be a deficiency it falls first upon the capitalist—the proprie- 
tor or planter. It is on this account that so much of the 
Southern States is abandoned, which was formerly culti- 
vated. It is not the indolence which has been gratuitously 
assumed as ihe explanation, nor the inefficiency of slave 
labor, but because the slave lives better, consumes more, 
leaves a smaller share to the employer than any other labor- 
er! There must be fertile land therefore, and a valuable 
staple to secure to the employer of this kind of labor a fair 
remuneration. ‘There must be freedom of trade to preserve 
that staple’s value. When it is deliberately curtailed by leg- 
islative enactment, the master is ruined, or he must aban- 
don his poor lands on the Atlantic for a richer soil in the 
West. We must seek, by increase of quantity, to counter- 
vail the curtailments in value, brought about by acts of Con- 
gress passed by interested classes for their own benefit. 
And this leads us to another important topic which must 
frequently. employ the pages of the Southern Review. 

It is more and more evident every year that the doctrine 
of free trade, as that of justice and sound policy for all the 
world, is acquiring power and popularity with every enlight- 
ened nation. Ina great agricultural country like that of 
the Southern States, furnishing valuable staples for foreign 
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commerce, it is clearly the interest of the people to enjoy 
free access to the markets of all the world. But commerce 
is an exchange of commodities chiefly. We cannot sell to 
advantage abroad, if we are not permitted to buy, and we 
are virtually prohibited from buying, if the goods purchased 
as a return cargo, are prevented from entering the country 
by prohibitery duties. The interests of the South there- 
fore, are identical with those of free trade, justice, and the 
general good, and must induce her to help cordially the 
great cause of unrestricted commerce—the promotion of 
peace, civilization, and mutual good will throughout the 
world. 

The Review will resist therefore, with earnestness, the 
instinct for monopoly and restriction, which actuates the 
manufacturing States, and has guided their policy from the 
very first year of the Federal government—a policy the re- 
verse of that which governed them before. ‘The Eastern 
States, when colonies, never ceased to complain of the com- 
mercial restrictions imposed on them by the mother coun- 
try. ‘They were no sooner united to the South by the pre- 
sent confederacy, than they began the imposition of the same 
restriction on their sister States. ‘There has always been in 
the North, a class to protect. First, the shipping interest 
were to be protected by navigation laws. Then the fisheries 
were to be protected by bounties. Next the manufacturers 
of cotton, iron and wool were to be protected by prohibitory 
duties. We are obliged by act of Congress to sail in North- 
ern ships, eat Northern fish, wear Northern cloths, and 
plough with Northern iron. With the kindest feelings to 
our sister States, and the best disposition to prefer them to 
all the world, we are not quite willing to do this on com- 
pulsion, or to sacrifice our own interests in behalf of theirs. 
It is true. we are told by them that all these restrictions are 
to our own advantage. With the solemnity of the Cosmog- 
onist in the Vicar of Wakefield, they assure the South that 
they are giving her an excellent bargain, and are governed 
by a patriotic desire to make her rich and independent of all 
the world. We cannot seé the policy, or the justice how- 
ever, of seeking to be independent of foreign countries, if 
they are not independent of us, or of refusing to buy their 
goods, so long as they purchase the products of our fields. 
We claim moreover to be the best judges of our own rights, 
as well as interests, and can perceive no intelligible distine- 
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tion between being compelled by navigation laws to buy 
from England formerly, and being obliged by revenue 
laws to buy from New-England now. Ih either case it is 
what Coleridge calls it, “a downright tyranny, of the worst, 
because of the most sordid kind.” “What” he asks, “would 
you think of a law which would tax every person in Devon- 
shire for the pecuniary benefit of every person in York- 
shire? And yet this is a feeble image of the actual usur- 
pation of the New-England deputies over the property of 
the Southern States.” This is the deliberate judgment of 
one of the deepest thinkers of the age. standing apart from 
the controversy, and certainly entestaining no partialities 
for the Southern States. : 

It would be amusing, if it were not a subject of so grave 
a character, to advert to the reasoning by which the “sordid 
tyranny” supports its pretensions. It professes an anxiety 
to secure to the farmer higher prices for his flour, meat, and 
wool, when we know that the interest of the manufacturer, 
the only principle by which he is governed, requires these 
articles to be at the lowest possible rates. ‘T’o accomplish 
this benevolent plan for agriculture, it excludes the farmer 
from the great market of the world, and confines him to that 
of a few thousand manufacturers. It professes, as part of 
its design, to make goods cheap, when we know that it la- 
bors to fix them at a high price, by act of Congress. It 
effects this declared purpose of furnishing cheap goods to 
the country by excluding, through the strong arm of the 
law, the goods of other countries that are cheaper. ‘This is 
a smal! sample of the contradictions and absurdities, by 
which a system is sustained, for taxing one part of the coun- 
try for the benefit of another. But the reasons for tyrannies, 
whether sordid or otherwise, have been always satisfactory 
to those at least who profit by them, and we can hardly ex- 
pect our New-England friends to be governed even by their 
own lessons of experience, when the wisdom they teach is 
at variance with their interest. 

We would not be understood however as being opposed 
to manufactures, or ag not warmly in their favor, when they 
spring. as they should do, from the gradual erpansion of 
capital seeking new channels of employment. Here, they 
work no injustice or wrong. ‘They do not seek their own 
welfare, at the expense of others. They are then a blessing 
to the people among whom they are established, and deserve 
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to be fostered, not indeed by bounties and high protective 
duties, but by the generous patronage of the people, and the 
liberal aids of the capitalists. No branch of human indus- 
try is of sufficient importance however, to justify or palliate 
injustice of any sort, far less the tyranny which Coleridge 
denounces, of taxing one part of the people for the benefit 
of another. 

Another subject of great importance to the Southern 
States, isa comprehensive system of internal improvement. 
The value, to the country generally and to the Atlantic cities 
especially, of a rail-road communication with the great 
country of inexhaustible wealth now so nearly reached, 
cannot be over-estimated. ‘The most sanguine calculations 
will fall short of the reality. See what the rivers of the 
West have done for the cities on their banks. St: Louis, 
Cincinnati, New-Orleans have risen like exhalations. But 
what the Mississippi and Ohio accomplish for them, the 
iron Mississippi now stretching out its continuous course to 
the West, will perform as effectually for Savannah and 
Charleston. How immense would be the influence of a 
navigable stream, reaching from these cities to Nashville, on 
their commerce, growth, wealth and general prosperity. 
But the iron channel of trade, fast extending itself to the 
Cumberland, furnishes a mode of intercourse more quick, 
safe, certain and convenient. What may we not hope from 
it. Trains of cars, miles in extent will be seen at no dis- 
tant day, threading their way through the mountain region 
hitherto inaccessible to commerce, loaded with the produc- 
tions of every department of industry. The coast of Geor- 
gia and Carolina is nearer, by many miles, to the centre of 
the great Westesn valley, than that of any otherState. The 
climate is better. Every thing invites to the enterprise. ‘To 
ensure incaiculable success, nothing is wanting but the 
hearts and hands of resolute men. 

To this topic, and many others which our space will not 
permit us to note, the Review will invite and endeavor to 
enforce attention by every means within the power of its 
conductors. 'They pledge themselves to the patrons of the 
work, that they will devote to it all their ability and indus- 
try. A compensation such as the resources of the Review 
allow, will be given for approved contributions. Everything 
shall be done, which they can do, to make the Southern 
Review a powerful engine for the advancement of learning, 
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the cultivation of genius, the vindication of moral and reli- 
gious truth, and the preservation of the rights and liberties 
of the country, its progress in all that can elevate, adorn, 
refine, and honorably distinguish a great and growing people. 
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1. A History of Greece. By the Right Rev. Connorp 
TairRtwact, Lord Bishop of St. David’s. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1845. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

2. Athens ; its Rise and Fall, §&c. By Epwarp Lyrt- 
ton Butwer, Esa., M.P. M.A. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1838. 2 vols. 12 mo. 

3. The Historical Antiquities of the Greeks, with refer- 
ence to their Political Institutions. By Wm. Wacus- 
muTH, Professor of History in the University of Leipsig. 
Translated from the German, by Evmunp Woo.ryca, 
Ese. Oxford: D. A. Talboyo. 1837. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

4. A Manual of the Political Antiquities of Greece, his- 
torically considered. From the German of CHarLes 
FrepeRiIcK Hermann, Professor in the University of 
Heidelberg. Oxford: D. A. Talboyo. 1836. 1 vol. 
8 vo. 


In the whole course of history, ancient and modern, 
there is no period to which we revert with fresher interest 
or more undying enthusiasm, than to the short era of Athe- 
nian ascendancy in Greece. ‘The annals of Rome, or the 
Chronicles of later times, may offer to the student the hope 
of greater practical utility, but to the glories of Athens and 
the Athenians, during that brief period in their career, the 
heart ever turns back with all the fondness and enduring 
affection of first and early love. It is in vain to tell us that 
24 VOL. XI.—NO. 22. 
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other epochs and other nations are better entitled to our 
attention, consideration and regard: it is in vain to direct 
us to the darker and more complicated poliey of other 
States ; for the lips, that have onee drunk from Attie foun- 
tains of the pure waters of their inspiration, will not suffer 
themselves to be weaned from the country and the era of 
their choice by any meaner spell. 

To the student and the scholar, every spot in the soil of 
Attica is consecrated ground : 


There each old poetic mountain, 
Inspiration breathes around ; 

Every shade and hallowed fountain, 
Murmurs deep a solemn sound. 


Her olive groves and flowering hills appear ever green to 
the imagination. ‘The lapse of centuries has only cast a 
brighter, though more mellow hue, over the shrines of our 
heart’s idolatry. Every thing connected with that Queen 
of cities, is pregnant with sweet and imperishable associa- 
tions.* At the bare mention of her streets, her porticoes, 
her temples, her theatres, or her ports, a hundred cherished 
fancies wake from their slumber ; a hundred visions of the 
bright times that are gone flit before us; and the voices of 
the departed sound familiarly im our ears. We look through 
the long vista of intervening ages, but so vividly does every 
thing re-appear to the mind, that whole centuries dwindle 
jnto minutes, and the wide chasm of time shrinks into a nar- 
row and imperceptible ravine. ‘The Athens of Pericles ri- 
ses from the grave; the rust of ages, and the deep disgrace 
of Roman, Moslem, and Venetian rule are forgotten ; the 
Olympian of the Agora shakes off his sleep of two thousand 
years—again wields at will that ‘fierce democratie ;’ again 
‘shakes the arsenal and fulmines over Greece. We may 


* Well might Pericles speak of the Athenians, as, ravrayou pvnytso. 
xaxiw ve xdyabiv didi Evyxaroxidavres. Thuc. lib. ii,c. 41. We 
would quote the whole of this brilliant eulogy, but we may have anoth- 
er occasion to refer to it. 


t Milton’s words are strong, but what are they to the original, the last and 
boldest line of which he has omitted. ” 


‘Evrevdey opyy Iepexreng OvAdpariog, 
HIsparrev, [Bpovra Ewvexixa ryv EAAdda, 


Sribes voyoug aitaep Oxdrua yey poyspmévouc. 
Aristoph. Ach. 504-6, Ed. Bch. 
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cast our gaze around, and say, here stood the Parthenon, 
the wonderment of art to all succeeding ages; here at the 
frequent festivals of Athens,* was congregated all that was 
noblest among the men, and brightest and most beauti- 
ful among the womer within her rule. Here rose the 
Propylaea, the splendid entrance to the venerated Acropolis, 
which modern skill has endeavored to imitate but has not 
hoped to equal ;+ there was the Pnyx, hallowed by the thun- 
ders of Demosthenes ; on this side, the Temple of Olympian 
Jove; on that the magnificent Theseum ;} here the painted 
Stoa; beneath us lay the Odeum, roofed with the masts of 
the Persian Fleet, destroyed at Salamis; near it was the 
Theatre of Bacchus, remembered long after its crumbling 
materials have been resolved into dust, by the ever-living 
names of A®schylus, Scphocles, Euripides and Aristopha- 
nes. Beyond the walls is the Ceramicus, where were pub- 
licly buried, the heroes who had fallen in their country’s 
cause ; at the distance of little more than a mile is Colonus,§ 
the birth-place of the Attic Bee. Every spot from ‘Suni’s 
marble steep’ to the defiles of Cithzron,! is sanctified by 
some pleasing or ennobling association : 
Where’er we tread, tis haunted, holy ground, 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muses tales seemed truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone: 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 
Of all the cities of the earth, which, at different epochs in 
the world’s history, have obtained honour and renown 
* The frequency of religious festivals at Athens is attested by Aristoph. 
Nub, 229, 312. Hor. Fr. i, and the Scholiast: by Thuc. lib. ii, 38. Plate 
Menex. p. 237. Esch. Eum. 869. Isocrat. Panath. and Xenoph. de Rep. 
Ath. c. ili, § 8. To whieb may be added Paus. Att. p. 15, 1. 12, p. 22, 1. 13, 
Ed. Sylb, Acts xvii, 23, and Bloomf. ad. hoc. Potter, Arch. Gr. B. ii, c. 19. 
Apollonius Tyaneus calls the Athenians ps\oéJrau. 


t It formed the model of one of the most splendid buildings recently 
erected at Munich. 

t ‘Ope viv axpémrorsy, Opa) crv "EXsuciva, xou ¢oiv igpéiv yiyova micrns 
exEivo Asoxépiov’ rolro Ongsiov, ov divayou dndccos xad? fv Exacrov. 
Hegesias ap. Strab. lib. ix, c. 1. 

§ Thuc. lib. viii, c. 67. 

i Here was the tomb of Mardonius. Pausan Boot. p 283,1. 16, Ed. 
Sylburg, 1583. 
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among men, none has such claims as Athens to wear the 
wreath of supremacy. Even now that her crown of flowers 
has been so long withered upon her brow, it blooms afresh 
in our hearts, with all its pristine beauty. But when her 
marts were filled with merchandise, and bustling with life— 
her ports open to a thousand vessels,” bringing from the ci- 
ties of Greece, the coasts of Asia Minor, and ‘the countless 
Isles that gem the A2gean deep, all that was useful or lux- 
urious in nature or in art;t when mighty men lived with- 
in her walls, and the voice of genius was echoed back from 
all her splendid fanes, till it became the atmosphere of Athe- 
nian existence—how can we express that deepest, holiest 
feeling of love and admiration, which swelled in the breast 
of every Athenian, and quickened the pulses of his blood ? 
The Athenian himself was so filled with the consciousness 
of her loveliness, that her name never rose to his lips unless 
accompanied by some term ofendearment. ‘There is no one 
acquainted with the Greek poets, or even historians, who 
can have avoided being struck with the exuberance of their 
affection towards Athens. Every epithet is lavished upon 
‘the Violet Crowned City, which can convey the idea of 
loveliness or splendour.t Even the richness and fulness of 
the Greek tongue, matchless as it is in these respects, appear 
inadequate to express with due warmth and energy, the pas- 
sionate enthusiasm which they feel. Jealous, too, as were 
the other cities of Greece, of Athenian greatness, they all 
admitted the superior beauty and magnificence of the favor- 
ed Athens. There was truth as well as eulogy in the hon- 
est boast of Isocrates, that she was universally admired and 


* The warnavy of Athens, alone amounted to four hundred vessels at 
the close of the Persian contest. Thuc. lib. i, c, 74. Strabo. lib. ix, c. 1. 

t’Ersitépyeras 02 did wdysbog ring widsuwg ex whdng vig ta wavera, 
xd EupSaiver quiv pmdév olxewrépa +7 drodaicacd aitiv ayada 
yiyvousva xaprivebou % xai ta tov GAAwY dndpwrwv. Thue. ii, 38. 

t We will cite a few instances. Athens is called by Pindar xpavaai. 
Ol. vii, 151, wsyaroweAusc, Pyth. vii, 1. peyadar Nem. ii, 2. ispai, 
Fr. xlv. By Aschylus drépéyro. Pers. 348, Ed. Tauchn. yuysoi, 
974, (and the inhabitants d¢rixig Aswg par excellence, Eum. 997.) So- 
phocles calls it racdv "Adjvos ripswrary addug CEd. Col. 108, Ed. Herm. 
(and see Stanley on Asch. Eum. 1000, Ed. Butler.) Every lover of 
Greek Tragedy will remember the choral song, commencing, svirou, 
Eéve, racde yas, CEd. Col. 674. Euripides terms it ésoduqro. Iph. 
T. 1449, Ed. Tauchn. ¢AGs0: Med. 824, also Auwapai, Troad.800. Aris. 
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beloved by strangers above all other cities.* Her climate ; 
her situation ; the brightness and serenity of her empurpled 
skies ;+ the salubrity of her atmosphere; the balmy breath 
and refreshing softness of her evening zephyrs;t the rich 
verdure of her flowering hills ;§ the sparkling clearness of 
her sacred streams ;|| the laughing waves of the blue Saro- 
nic beneath her :{ a pure and unmixed race, and a faultless 


tophanes names it fudaiwoves, Eq. 159, Ed. Becker, and see Schol. on 
Vesp. 98. Sometimes the epithets are piled upon each other. 
Ai § Auwapai, xcs iborépavos, xas doidmsos, 
‘EAAadog Epsigua, xAcwos "Adavas. Pind. Fr. xlv. Ed. Boéchh 
Which passage Aristophanes has imitated and amplified according to the 
Scholiast (ad. Eq..1324,) by whom it is preserved. 
Agor. ’AA)’ dwAcgare pavoutvyngw raig dpyascudw “Abqvous, 
xo bauenOraic, xcs wordvipvois, iv’ 6 xAsIWOg Anuog Evoncds, 
Chor. © x04 Avrapds, xdy logrépaves, xou dpsZhrwras "Abjvas. 
Aristoph. Eq. 1324. 


Cf. Eq. 1320, Acharn. 611, Eurip. Med. 824. Asrapaucs viv 6A Bias 
"Adavosg. Alcest. 452. é¢riav rig ‘EXAadog. Pythius apud Athen. 
Deipn. lib. vi, § 65. xpuraviiov ‘EAAddog, ibid. ‘EAAados ‘EAAas, Adjveu. 
Thucyd. aut Timoth. Ep. Eurip. Anthol. Gr. vii, 45. tiv Aaperporarny 
TiAswy wagcv ap. Athen. Deipn. i, § 36. ipodroyfiras thy woduy hyw 
dpyaorarny given, xo usyideny, xo rapa radw dvopiwrors bvomatrorarny, 
Isocrat. Panegyr. 

* Isocrat. Panegyr. and Panathenaic. 

+ The skies of Greece are of a rich purple hue, much deeper than those 
of Italy, as we are assured, by one who was in his youth an active Philhel- 
lenist, and is now a distinguished professor, to whom we should be proud 
te refer by name. 

t Zepipov avonig iwwsicavrog fv odpave) xaAAcrov xsAadnuo. Eur. 
Pheen. 211. eddsewig xa Hdit'rog rwv avéwwv. Aristot. Probl. lib. xxvi, 
}31. Asuracig +e uv avewwv xo puypos. Tb. § 52. 

§ Vertice de summo semper florentis Hymetti. Ovid Metam. lib. vii, 
702. Florea per verni qualis friga duxit Hymetti. Valer. Flaccus. Ar- 
gon. lib. v, 344. 

|| Tou xadAwaou * * Kypicty poao Eur. Med. 839. yapisvra, xou 
xabapa, xaos dsapavy ca idara paiveray xou feisndsia xbpous wou sw wap’ 
air. Plat. Phadr. p. 229. Speaking of the Ilissus, ispwv rorapwv. 

* x dus. Eur. Med. 846. On these rivers see Wachsmuth Hist. Ant. 
i 14n.22n. Thirlwall i, p. 27. Bulwer i, p. 2. 
| These waters blue that round you lave, &c. Byron. Giaour. 


ZEschylus, too, had the Saronic before him, when he wrote those beau- 
tiful lines wovriay re xuperaw avipiduov yékatua. Prom. Vinct. 89. 
So had Euripides when he spoke of xadov * wivrov yFum’ sujveov 
Dan, Fr. iii. 

24" 
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symmetry of form*—such was her dowry from the benig- 
nant hand of nature. To these she added the trophies of 
art; the glories of statesmanship and war; the pomp and 
solemnity of religion; the attraction of graceful amuse- 
ments ;f and the magic of Letters.t All these combined 
to weave a web of brilliancy around Athens ; and when she 
won the homage of all hearts, the causes were as obvious as 
the feeling was deep. 

It would at any time be a pleasing occupation to linger 
around a city thus graced and honored, and a most agreea- 
ble task to study the character and institutions of a people, 
which excited so much enthusiasm in its own day, and has 
perpetuated its fame through all succeeding generations as 
the greenest spot in the memory of the world. But there 
is a special temptation to undertake this inquiry offered to us 
at present, by the publication of Bishop Thirlwall’s singu- 
larly accurate and learned History of Greece. What might 
under other circumstances have been a Jabor—though a 
labor in which the heart would have been deeply interested, 
becomes comparatively easy when presented under his 
eareful and sae guidance. For he has furnished us with 
the first work on Grecian History, which we can declare in 
all respects satisfactory. ‘The numerous and important 
discoveries, made by German genius and erudition, are 


faithfully methodized and incorporated into the narrative ; 
and it is no mean share of learning that the ablest Hellenist 


*’Adnvauos xadoi. Aristoph. Ach. 144. 

tKai yap ésapara xrtitra, xo xarrucoa xexenros (sc. 4 rodus nus) 
TH wsv Taig Camaveug LerepParrovea, ra Oe xara rag Teyvarg eudoxyouvre., 
Ta OF Opporepoig ToUTOIG OiapepovTa xou To eATO0S Tw ADsxvoULevEV a pdg 
nus ToPodrév iorw, Wor? Ey oe ev tw rrntialaw adrAnrog wyadov sorw, 
xo TolTo Um’ aitiig wepiesAnpeyvas. socrat. Panegyr. On the number 
of the games and other amusements of Athens consult Potter. Arch. Gr. 

t Léyw viv racay wodw r7¢ “EdAadog raidsvow sivas. Thuc. lib. ii, 
ce. 41, which Isocrates, who so continually borrows from Thucydides, 
has amplified : rocourov arodzAomrev 4 wodig Nuwy wept Tov Dpovew xou 
Asyew Tovg GAAoug avbpseoug, ci” oi raiens mabnras tov AAW dida- 
TxarOL YSyovads, xo To Tw SEAAHVY CVO TEMoIyXE, LNXETE TOU SvOUS, 
dra T7¢ dravorag doxEw cexunpiov sive vou morro ‘EAARvas xaAsiobon 
roug Tg wasElGewe The HMSTSpag, 7 TOE TNE KOIWNE QUGEWS ETAT yovTac. 
Isocrat. Panegyr. ef. De Pac. vide Cic. Brut. c. xiii, and Vell. Pater. also 
Milton Par. Reg. B. iv, vv. 236-80, where is a most beautiful eulogy of 
Athens, which cannot be read or studied too frequently. 
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of his day at Cambridge has himself brought to the execu- 
tion of his task. In translating Niebuhr’s great work, 
Bishop Thirlwall had long since familiarized himself with 
the skill, sagacity, and profundity of his original ; and he 
has applied to the Chronicles of Greece the same rare qual- 
ifications which were so successful in elucidating the con- 
fused legends of Rome. Before the publication of the pre- 
sent work, we had no History of Greece in which we could 
confide. Gillies was weak and worthless; Rollin more 
suitable for the nursery than the library ; Mitford passionate 
and prejudiced; and of Goldsmith we need not speak. 
Thirlwall is candid, learned end honest; and it is to be 
hoped that the convenience of a text-book so valuable may 
tend to the diffusion of a more general acquaintance with 
the life, character, and career of the ancient Greeks. 

The absence of any unity in Grecian History, the com- 
plexity of its numerous branches, and the infinite variety 
of the topics embraced by it, no less than the extent of the 
volumes before us, will preclude our entering into any elabo- 
rate review of Bishop Thirlwall’s work. Instead, therefore, 
of venturing upon a hopeless attempt, we have-selected one 
branch of inquiry from the number presented ; and, although 
we may not adhere very closely to our text, we profess to 
adopt the present work as our guide and mentor, while we 
examine into the History of Athens, and into the character 
and genius of the ancient Athenians. For the more effec- 
tual support of our conclusions, we shall frequently refer to 
the very learned essay of Prof. Wachsmuth on the Historical 
Antiquities of the Greeks, only one half of which, to our 
great regret, has yet been translated. We shall also have 
recourse to the no less able work of Prof. C. F’. Hermann ; 
nor shall we suffer ourselves to be so far misled by the fool- 
ish depreciation of pedantry and sciolism, as to slight the 
aid of Bulwer’s Athens—a book singularly beautiful in its 
execution, and instructive in its views. Bulwer, it is true, 
is deficient in the requisite scholarship, but his instinct has 
intuitively led him almost always in the right path, along 
which heavier learning dimly gropes its way. And, by his 
adoption of the immortal Fasti Hellenici of Fynes Clinton, 
a work barely known in this country, he has borrowed most 
of the benefits of that erudition, which he did not himself 
possess. With such allies we enter upon our task confi- 
dently, though without being by any means blind to the 
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numerous and real difficulties of its worthy accomplishment. 
We may, however, fairly risk a failure, when so many abler 
men have failed before us. 

The situation of Athens was eminently beautiful. All that 
nature could bestow, with the single exception of a rich sur- 
rounding country, had been accorded to the Violet-Crown- 
ed Queen,* And even in this point, art supplied, in a great 


* We will take the liberty of inserting here a note on ‘sdrépavog, 
as an epithet of Athens, for the consideration of philologists. All others 
will of course pass it over, and it is hoped that they will excuse what they 
are nol expected to read, Bulwer renders it ‘Violet-crowned,’ following 
Boéckh and Pind. Fr. xlvi, and such we believe, is the interpretation given 
io it by all others. This version is certainly sustained by Fr. xiv, but it 


may be doubted whether the jov in composition here has much further 
force than to augment the idea of beauty. The earliest use of the word 


is in Homerid. Hym. vy. io¢répavou xvéspeing. The reference is rightly 
given in Drisler’s new edition of Passow’s Greek Lexicon, but the authority 
of Pindar should have been given before or in preference to Aristophanes, 
for its subsequent employment. The Scholiast on Aristoph. Eq. 1324, 
whom Mitchell follows, (ad. Ach. 637) thinks that Aristophanes borrowed 
the epithet from Pindar. But what import did Pindar attach to it? Boéckh 
ad Pind. Fr. xlv, considers it an allusion to the chaplets worn at Athenian 
festivals. Possibly it may have some remote allusion to the Muses, to whom 


the same and kindred epithets are applied joSogrpé-yoias Mostoug Pind. 
Isthm. vi, 23. JowAoxtov Maca Pind. Pyth. i, 1. Movawv iotrspavev, 
Theogn. 250, Ed. Wint. and Moi¢a iocrepavw. Theocr. Lyr. 7. 8o 
Sappho, the tenth Muse, is called by Alewus, iowAix’, dyva, werrsyou sider 
Zarou. Fr. xxxviii, and deivov dps trav jowdoxov * * Fr. Ixvi. for 
we adopt Blomfield’s judicious reading instead of joxoAwov. Mus. Crit. 
vol. i. p, 440, and supply either Sarge) or Moaictav. Compare ioSo7rpuxov 
Evadvay. .Pind. Ol. vi. 30, and érrd sordoxauwv buyarspuv. Simonides 
ap. Athen. Deip. lib. xi.,§80. In most of these passages we must render 
these epithets ‘dark-haired,’ beautiful-haired,’ not ‘woven with violets,’ 
jowAoxov in the fragment of Alceus would be better as a proparoxytone, 
The scholiast in Pindar gives wsAavorprya as a synonyme ; and see 
Heyne ad Hom. Il. iv., 242, xi. 298, xxiii. 850. Himerius, as quoted by 
Bieckh, considers jo¢sépavo: as conveying an allusion to the blue seas 
around Athens. But probably, in its original application, it was only a 
vague epithet of beauty, carrying with it, perhaps, an allusion to the 
constant presence of the Muses at Athens. (Vide Eurip. 824.) It is 
well known that many Greek compounds lose the full meaning of their 
component parts. (Boéckh De Metr. Pind. Pref.) No uniform signifi- 
eation can be given to jov in the compounds cited above, with which 
may be compared iéevra cidypov. Il. xxiii. joedea wévrov. Il. xi., 298, 
and lodvepyg. Od. iv, 185. Cf. rdv xvaveruxe @%8av. Pind. Hymn, 
Fr. i. AyjAov kvevaperuxa, Theocr. xvii. 67, which is only intelligible 
by taking this view of such compounds. Latterly io¢répavog might 
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measure, the deficiencies of nature. The olive and the vine 
were cultivated in the utmost perfection on the artificial ter- 
races, which the industry of the inhabitants constructed 
even along the slopes of the most barren hills, in the same 
way that the vineyards of Ardéche and many by the banks 
of the Rhine have been created. Thus, even a sterile soil 
was made to bloom like the rose in that fair clime. Should 
an Athenian, on his return from the Parthenon, halt fora 
few moments at the outer gate of the Acropolis, tempted by 
the fragrance of the wild thyme and flowers wafted from 
the neighboring hills, he would behold beneath him a scene 
which poets might well feign to have been breathed upon 
by the goddess of love.* Before him would be Mount Mu- 
seium, directly between himself and the sea; behind him, 
to the north-east, the green Anchesmus, surmounted by the 
altar of Anchesmian Jove ;t all around him in the plain at 
his feet would be the Lower City—the whole embosomed 
in an amphitheatre formed by the ranges of Parnes, Penteli- 
cus and Hymettus, which sheltered it from all rude and 
unwelcome breezes, and left it open only to the refreshing 
west wind. Thus embowered, Athens would glitter in the 
clear sunshine, like a sparkling gem, set in a fret-work of 
gold. Glimpses would be caught between the hills, of the 
crisping waters of the blue Saronic—its placid bosom broken 
to the right, beyond Mount Lycabettus, by the glorious Isle 
of Salamis—to the left, southward of Mount Museium, by 
the shores of the wocky gina. The Pireus would be 
before him; the sacred Eleusis in sight, and perhaps the 
groves of Colonus might be visible. His eye, returning 
homewards from its wandering gaze, would rest upon the 
olive bowersand fairy isletsscattered amid thelimpid streams. 
Such, and so varied in its beauty was the site of Athens. 


signify violet-crowned, and might cause or have sprung from the Athe- 
nian partiality for violets. 
“OnLes dF zeuucivog pdtou ainioug, Sérpuc, derdopay, 
Orépavoug iw. Aristoph. Hor., Fr. i. 
* cov Kiapw xAnfoucw dovecapévay 
Xapay -aramrveviou werpiag dvewun 
iovervooug ai pag’ ds 0’ dari Badongo 
xairousw svadn podduv xddxov dvégev 
Th Copia xraptdpous wéuarew Epwrad 
wavroiag dpsrfic Euvépyous. Eur. Med. v. 830-45. 
t Pausan. Att. p. 31, 1. 13. Ed. Sylburg. 1583. 
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The foundation of this fair city, and the origin of its 
people are involved in complete obscurity.* We have both 
too much and too little information on these subjects to ren- 
der it of anyavail. The legends, which have been handed 
down from early times, and which were believed with reli- 
gious veneration by a vain and credulous posterity, are suffi- 
ciently numerous ; but they are fabulous, confused, and 
inconsistent. All that could have been done has been done 
by Dr. Thirlwall, and yet the result is unsatisfactory. Even 
after his diligent labors, we are still left in the dim twilight 
of historical hypothesis. When truth and fiction have been 
recklessly intermingled and systematized in the traditions 
of a nation, there is no ingenuity of man that can disen- 
tangle the twisted threads:—many, and often those which 
are most important will be broken in the attempt. It is 
needless, therefore, to linger over the doubts and difficulties 
connected with the Cecropide, Eumolpide, Theseide, Ne- 
leidx, &c., or to endeavor to determine either the period or 
the mode of the foundation of the city. We only know 
that, whenever built, its beauty was such as to render it wor- 
thy of the perpetual superintendence of Pallas ;t and that 
two divinities are supposed to have contended for the honor 
of conferring on it a name borrowed from their own.} 

We cannot even tell to what extent the Athenians were 
a mixed people; nor shall we stop to inquire into the sup- 
posed Egyptian origin of their civilization.$ It is certain 
that they constituted a race of very different character, and, 
to some extent, of different origin from the rest of the Greeks. 
Strabo says as much, though ina confused way.| The 
claim of autochthony, which is so frequently and eloquently 
urged by their poets and orators,{ is a proof of their own 


* We are obliged to imitate the decision of Bulwer, without ‘attempting to 
penetrate an unfathomable obscurity.’ 

t Nrapay ybova TLaddcdog. Aristoph. Nub. 300, cf. 592. Eq. 579-83, 
sch. Pers. 347. Eum.79,772. Hor. i. Od. vii. 5. 

t Wachsmuth supposes the legend to refer tosome recession of the sea. 
Hist. Antiq. Greece, vol. i, p. 2,81. See also C. F, Hermann, Pol. Antiq. 
Greece, c. i. § 6, and particularly c. v. pt. i. § 93. 

§ The evidence of an infusion of Oriental ingredients may be discovered 
everywhere throughout Greece; but we are not aware of any stronger direct 
testimony, in the ease of Athens, than the fables of Plato’s Timzus. 

li Strabo, lib. viii., ec. 1. 

I Eurip. Ion. v. 29,589; Aristoph. Nub. 971, et Scholia. Arg. Aris- 
toph. Aves.,Isocr. Panath., dvrag ré unre wryadag, wer’ grnrudac, AAA 
povoug alréxbovag raw “EAAnvw. cf. Isecr. Panegyr. But the Arca. 
dians were Autochthones, 
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convictions on this point, and these are confirmed by the 
admissions of their contemporaries, and by the sober decla- 
rations of historians and philosophers.* Their pristine 
constitution is also a matter of as much dispute as any other 
topic connected with their early history. Some of the an- 
cients have even dated the commencement of democracy 
from the reign of Theseus.t The traces of castes, similar 
to those of India and Egypt, may be detected among them, 
and have been very learnedly discussed by several authors.t 
With these ‘vexed questions,’ for which no certain or satis- 
factory answer can be obtained, we shall not now concern 
ourselves; but will limit our inquiries to the historical 
periods of Athens, taking merely a hurried view of the 
times preceding. 

According to the received chronology, Attica commenced 
her career under Cecrops, A. C., 1556. This date we may 
suppose to be at least an approximation to the truth, if we 
can regard as any thing more than a rhetorical flourish, the 
loose declaration of Isocrates, in other respects so flagrantly 
absurd, that the Athenian rule had lasted more than a thou- 
sand years when he wrote. ‘Two centuries elapsed before 
her polity assumed any thing like a definite or uniform 
shape, under Theseus, A.C. 1234.§ Athens was then con- 
stituted the head of the state. Yet before this time had 
occurred the Argonautic expedition, and probably the first 
war against Thebes. After another period of two hundred 
years, which witnessed the war of the Epigoni, and the Fall 
of Troy, Athens sent out numerous colonies to the shores 
of Asia Minor, about A. C. 1044. The Trojan War, and 
even the days of Homer, to whatever era the Homeric 
Poems may be assigned, had found her insignificant oe 
the states of Greece—for the principal passage in the Iliad, 
which notices her existence, is undoubtedly spurious—add- 


* Herod., lib. i, c. 56. Thucyd., lib. i.,c. 6, Strabo, lib. viii., c. i., and 
lib. ix., c. i; Plato Menex, p. 237, 246. C.F. Hermann, Pol. Ant., $91. 

t Pausan. Att., lib. i, p. 3, 1.20; Plat. Thes., c. 31; C.F. Hermann. 
Pol. Ant. Greece, c. v., pt. i., $§ 95-6; pt. ii., $§ 97-102, Wachsmuth Hist. 
Ant. Gr., § 45. 

t Aug. Boéckh, Prolus. ap. Mus. Crit., vol. ii., pp. 608-36. Wachsmuth, 
vol. i., p. 382,§47. C.F. Swan, c.i., 05, ¢. v., pt-i,, § 94. Thirlwall 
Hist. Greece, c. xi. 

§C. F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. Greece, c. v. pt. i.,$ 95. Hermann thinks 
that Theseus established a military and feudal government, in place of an 
hierocracy. 

 Gdipus takes refuge with Theseus, in the CEd. Col. of Sophocles. 
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ed, perhaps by the hand of Solon, Pisistratus, Onomacritus.* 
Her Asiatic colonies, in a short time, far outstripped her in 
power, prosperity, activity, civilization and refinement.t 
They had, for the most part, lost their independence, and 
were verging fast to their decline, when Athens first woke 
up from her lethargy, and, by the adoption of the laws of 
Solon, A. C. 594, exhibited the first dawn of her approach- 
ing greatness, At this time the Aginetans, Corinthians and 
Samians, probably the Corcyraans, Syracusans and Taren- 
tines also, were before her incommerce and naval affairs :t the 
Aginetans, Argives, Ionians, Corinthians, and many other 
states surpassed her in art ;$ the colonies of Lonia, of Sicily, 
and of Magna Grecia had laid the foundations of Greek Lite- 
rature ;| and Philosophy, which had been recently illumi- 
nated by the names of Thales, Xenophanes, Pythagoras 
and Epimenides, had not yet visited her groves. Long be- 
fore this time, the Minyans of Thessaly,4 and the Cretans** 
had acquired power and renown on the sea; and their glory 
had by this time departed, for Corinthtt and gina were 


* Strabo mentions the interpolation of Homer by Solon or Pisistratus, 
lib. ix, c. 1. For the frauds of Onomacritus see Porson. ad Eurip, Orest. 
v.2. Butthe whole passage in the Iliad is rejected even by Payne Knight. 

+See F.C. Hermann. Pol. Antiq. Greece, c. iv. § 75. 

t The commencement of ship-building among the Samians is assigned 
to A. C. 704. Thue. lib. i, c. 13. The Samian supremacy under Poly- 
crates, Herod. lib. iii, c. 122, was sixty years after Solon. For the Agi- 
netans and Corinthians see Thuc. i, c. 13, 14,41. Pausan. Att. and Ar- 
gol. Notwithstanding, the statement of Herodotus, that Minos alone held 
the sovereignty of the sea before Polycrates, seventeen 6adaccoxparias 
are mentioned between Minos and Solon : Lydians, Pelasgians, Thracians, 
Rhodians, Phrygians, Cyprians, Pheenicians, Egyptians, Milesians, Cari- 
ans, Lesbians, Phoceans, Corinthians, lonians, Naxians, Eretrians, 2gi- 
netans. C.F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. Gr. c. 1, § 6, note 7. 

§ The Temple of Jupiter Olympius, one of the earliest works of art at 
Athens, was only built A. C, 529. See Sillig. Dict. Ant. Art. 

ii Tyrtzus, it is true, was supposed to have sung before this time, but 
elsewhere were schools of poetry. 

@ Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, c.1v, vol. i, p. 61. 

** Herod. lib. iii, c. 122. Thue. lib.i,e¢.4. Thirlwall, c. v, vol. i, p. 73 
Consult Mitchell, Pref. Aristoph. Ran. 

tt Tav 6ASiav Kopiwéov ’Ieduiou 
Ppobupov Iogsidavog, ayheoxoupov. 
‘Ev ra yop Evvowio vouss, xacryvqras rs Badpov rods, 
‘Agparsg Aixa xd iuorporog Eipava, rousou 
‘Avdpaas whovrou, ypicsou 
Pasdeg euBoirov @éusrog. 
Pind. Ol. xiii, v. 4. cf. Thuc. lib. i, c. 4. 
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now the chief states of Greece. But, during this long lapse 
of centuries, the shelter extended to the fallen Labdacide, 
the aid lent to the Heracleide, the refuge afforded to the 
Neleidez, the glorious death of Codrus, and the mission of 
Tyrteus to the Spartan army—incidents disguised by fable 
and of slight moment, are almost the only events that break 
the sombre obscurity of Athenian history. Yet, if the 
growth of Athens was long retarded, and her bloom reser- 
ved for a Jate spring, she rapidly redeemed the generations 
that had been lost, and advanced to a loftier pinnacle of emi- 
nence than had been reached before, or was to be attained 
after her. A few eventful years, burthened with rich fruit, 
placed her on such an elevation that she might well claim 
to be the Greece of Greece,* and justify the unmeasured 
praises of Isocrates and Cicero.t 

The causes of this slow maturity may perhaps be found 
in the local position and circumstances of Attica, and the 
political condition of the country resulting therefrom. Pla- 
ced in an angle of Greece, and unable to offer to rapacious 
neighbours or foreign aggressors, the temptation either of a 
fertile soil, or of wealthy inhabitants, she was left undisturb- 
ed amid all the the seditions, usurpations, and conquests, 
which changed the polity, and unsettled the minds of 
the people of the surrounding States.| The current of 
invasion passed harmlessly by, leaving Attica untouch- 
ed, and flowed into the Peloponesus, over the craggy 
and dangerous defiles of the Geraneia and Oneia, through 
the Isthmus occupied by Corinth and Megaris. The Athe- 
nian government was thus left unshaken by those troubles 
which convulsed neighboring countries, ruining dynasties, 
and overthrowing cities.) It was free from all influences 


* ‘Ed adog SEXAdg, ’Aéyveu, from the epigram on the cenotaph of 
Euripides. Vit. Eurip. 

+ Isov-r, Panegyr. passim. Cic, De F'in. lib. v, c. ii, § 5. 

t Thac. lib. i.c.2. Strabo. lib. viii. c. 1, Bulwer’s Athens. B. 1, c¢.1.§ 
1. That the early Athenians had but little wealth, is evinced by the fact, 
that only two out of forty-five Odes of Pindar are addressed to Athenians. 
Pyth. vii. Nem. ii. The churiot race implied wealth, especially at the 
Olympic Course. One, at least of Pindar’s Dittryrambies, Fr. xlv. was 
addressed to the Athenians. Or the security of Athens, see C. F. Her- 
man, Pol. Ant. c. 5, $91. 

$ Both in early and later times, the destruction of cities, so as even to ob 
literate their sites, was very frequent in Greece. For the earlier instances, 
see Heyne, on Homer’s Catalogue of the ships, and Pausanias. From the 
latter authority the great numbers in ruins in his day may be learnt. We 
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but those of time and natural change. The alterations of 
the Athenian polity were of gradual accomplishment ; they 
were brought about by the slow progress of events, aud 
were effected apparently without much effusion of blood, 
or any very violent internal discord.” The kings gave 
place to perpetual archons, about 164 years after Theseus; 
316 years later, these were succeeded by decennial archons; 
in 40 years, the Medontides were deprived of their exclusive 
right of election ; and 30 years later an annual magistracy 
was established.t ‘These changes had probably been effect- 
ed by the influence of the old aristocracy, who continued 
till the time of Solon, to enjoy many of those privileges, 
which they had possessed from remote ages. Without very 
zealously aspiring to greater or more exclusive powers than 
those with which they were invested ; and without adding 
materially to the dignity or prosperity of the nation ; they 
governed the State in an equable tenor, which produced a 
passive tranquillity and torpid slumber of all its energies. 
[In seasons of distress the subjection of the mass to the 
lordly few, might be felt as too galling, and an outbreak of 
the people might occur. But it was transitory in its nature, 
and by some prudent concession, or forced liberality, quiet 
was soon restored, and the power still retained in the same 
hands. ‘The Eupatride ever maintained a considerable de- 
gree of popularity at Athens. ‘I'he purity and antiquity of 
their blood were indisputable ; and the Athenians long con- 
tinued to entertain so much of the heroic feeling, as to look 
with pride and admiration upon those whose lineage con- 
nected them with the heroic times.§ This might be in- 
creased and perpetuated by that reverence for the principle 
of nobility, which was implied in their estimate of the im- 
portance of their own autochthony. 

From these causes the Athenian nobles were enabled to 
retain their power, unshaken, if not wholly unopposed. By 


mention a few instances : Mycene, Tiryns, Nauplia, Orchomenus, Manti- 
nea, Nonacris, Mera, sma, ge, &c., &e. 

* Thirlwall thinks that the apparent tranquillity at Athens was not real. 
Vol. i. p. 175-6. But the evidences of any civil disturbances are in the 
times shortly preceding Draco. The Athenians no doubt experienced 
those frequent changes or attempts at change, which pave the way from 
monarchy to aristocracy; but the fever of innovation seems at first to have 
visited them in its mildest type. 

+ For these changes see C. F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. Gr, § 103 

+C. F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. Gr. $$ 98, 102, 103. 

§ Wachsmuth Hist. Ant. Gr. § 50, vol. ii. p.451,§ 77. Isocrat, De Pace- 
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rational or compulsory concessions to the people, as their 
progress demanded, they ensured orconfirmed the allegiance 
of the mass. A slight struggle might now and then inter- 
vene, after the aristocracy had crushed the monarchy, but 
it was trifling in its results, and not sufficient to shake the 
established authority. ‘Thus, by the unbroken transmission 
of the exclusive privileges of the noblesse, Athens escaped the 
usurpations of tyrants, and the constant revolutions thereby 
produced. No tyrant was known there previous to the era of 
Solon; for the rash attempt of Cylon was promptly met, 
and instantaneously crushed,* and to us it seems probable, 
that Cylon only aimed at a legitimate reform.t The only 
dynasty, which held usurped power at Athens, Pisistratus 
and the Pisistratidz, was the last tyranny in Greece.t 

The predominauce of a recognized oligarchy usually en- 
sures regularity in public affairs, and internal tranquillity in 
the State. But the regularity so secured is merely the dull 
routine of formal and antiquated prescription—the monoto- 
nous rotation of wheels which continue to move lifelessly 
in a specified order—and the quiet effected, is soulless apa- 
thy, and a career without hope or the dream of beneficial 
change. All is dead beneath the garb of life, as was the 
case at Venice, during the last centuries of her jealous rule. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose, that the slow growth 
and long obscurity of Athens, may be safely attributed to 
the permanence of the aristocracy, the absence of any foreign 
disturbance, and the torpidity of the popular energies. 

Of course the successive concessions to the people would 
gradually develope the faculties and resources of the latter ;$ 
and after the charm of oligarchical inviolability had once 
been broken, each new act of tyranny would arouse the 


* Thuc. lib. i. c. 126. Thirlwall Hist. Greece, c. xi. p..177. Fynes Clin- 
ton places Cylon’s attempt in the year succeeding the legislation of Draco, 
Cf. Bulwer, Ath. B. ii. c. 1,8 1. The ordinary chronology twenty-five years 
after; twelve years after according to Wachsmuth, Hist. Ant. Gr. § 46. 

+ The pollution of the Alemzonide, by the murder of Cylon, and thei! 
expulsion by Solon, would justify the suspicion that this conspiracy was 
only an attempt at liberal reform; Cylcn, like every other popular leader 
in such a period of society, might have ultimately contemplated a tyranny, 
but of this there is no evidence, and we agree with Hermann, that ‘the in- 
surrection was without doubt, only a consequence of the sanguinary severity 
of Draco’s enactments.’ Pol. Ant. Gr. ¢. 5, pt. ii. § 103. 

: Wachsmuth Hist. Ant. Gr. § 49. Tyrannies were frequent in other 
parts of Greece, throughout the seventh and sixth centuries. C. F. Hermann, 
Pol. Ant. Gr. c. ii. § 64. 

§ C. F. Hermann, Po!. Ant. Greece, c. iii. § 44. 
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means of resisting it. For the nascent spirit of freedom, 
grows like the Alpine cress, the more vigorously for being 
trampled on. Thus each old privilege surrendered, would 
strike one link from the chain of oppression, and corrode 
the metal of which the shackles were forged. In this way, 
powers which before had met with only occasional jealousy, 
would in time come to be regarded with habitual distrust ; 
and the more the aristocracy might be divested of their 
primitive authority, the more eager would the people be- 
come to deprive them of the slender remainder. The nobles 
would cling with the utmost tenacity to the little that might 
be left, knowing that its surrender would seal their down- 
fall. The appetite of the people for this residuum, would 
be whetted by the taste of what they had already obtained, 
and their anxiety for more. And thus would originate that 
death struggle between the two orders, which invariably 
forms the closing scene of all aristocracies, and paves the 
way for a legitimate democracy.* 

Such was the state of parties at Athens, when Solon ap- 
peared upon the stage. With him commences the history 
of the Athenian people, though it does not yet emerge en- 
tirely from the mist and obscurity, in which it is so long 
enveloped.t The charter of their liberties was, indeed, 
sealed only by the blood spilt on the plain of Marathon, and 
the waves of Salamis; but the foundation of their future 
polity was laid in the time, if not by the express enactments 
of the great Athenian law-giver.t Some movements of the 
populace, or some excesses of the nobles, though more pro- 
bably both, had thirty years before given occasion to the 
legislation of Draco, but the severity of his laws had ren- 
dered them inoperative, and though they might have yield- 
ed some few points to the urgency of the people—a conces- 
sion exceedingly doubtful—their general tendency fav- 
oured the power of the aristocracy,$ at whose instiga- 


* The darkness that preceded the dawn of Athenian greatness reminds 
us of the remark of Machiavelli: Sogliono Je provincie il piu delle volte 
nel variare ch’elle fanno, dall ’ordine venire al disordine e fi nuovo dipoi 
dal disordine all ’ordine trapassare, &c, Istorie Fiorentine, lib. v. 

+ We agree with Fynes Clinton in considering the era of historical cer- 
tainty at Athens, to commence only with the usurpation of Pisistratus.— 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, Int. vol. ii. pp. 3-7. 

tC. F, Hermann, Pol. Ant. Gr. c. v. pt. 1, § 113. 

§ Thirlwall Hist. Greece, vol. i. p.175. The object of Draco, who was 
an Archon, and leader of the aristocratic party, was evidently to curb and 
fetter the people. Vide C. F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. Gr. § 103. 
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tion they were probably formed. The circumstances un- 
der which they were enacted, appear to have been analo- 
gous to those which gave rise to the XII Tables at Rome. 
Without pretending, however, to the justice of the first ten 
of that memorable Code, they far surpassed the last two in 
severity and exclusiveness,* 

When Solon undertook the arduous task of reforming the 
Athenian polity, he found the people at length fairly arous- 
ed toa consciousness of their rights and strength. They 
were nearly in the same position as the Roman plebs at the 
time of their secession to Mount Aventine. Like them, too, 
they were overwhelmed with debts due to the nobles, and 
the accumulation of interest had sunk them in still deeper 
embarrassment, while it denied the hope of redemption.t 

Their early struggles in the first heat of their young zeal 
for liberty, had tended rather to weaken and disorganize the 
State, than to add any solid increase of freedom and pros- 
perity to themselves.t In like manner at Rome, during 
the first years of the Republic, every thing that had been 
gained under the kings was lost, and the destitution of the 
people went on daily increasing.§ The aristocracy at 
Athens, were still strong in the enjoyment of comparative 
wealth ; in the prestige of ancient privilege; in time hon- 
oured prescription ; in the recognized possession of authori- 
ty; in the habitual use of arms; and in connexion with the 
dominant class in other States.| The Reformers were tram- 
melled by debt and manifold encumbrances ; by the disad- 
vantages of inexperience, of conscious innovation, of igno- 
rance as to the means to be employed for the attainment of 


*See Aristot. Pol. ii. 99, quoted by Hermann, On the legislation of the De- 
cemvirs, consult Arnold Hist. Rome. 

tIf, as is probable, the interest to be paid on the first day of every 
month, as was the case in later times (Aristoph. Nub. v. 17, Vesp. 171, 
Schol, et Comm.) and also at Rome; or, if unpaid, added to the principal— 
the debt must have swelled so rapidly, as ina few years to be beyond the 
hope or dream of redemption. 

t Machiavelli’s History of Florence, is the best commentary on the rise 
of Athens. We quote him again. ‘Le grave e naturale nimicizie che 
sono intra gli omini popolari e i nobili, causate dal yolere questi comand- 
aree quelli non ubbidire, sono cagione de tattii mali che nascono nella 
citta; perche da questa diversita di umori le altre cose che perturbano le 
repubbliche prendono il nutrimento loro’ Ist, Fior. lib, iii. , 

See Niebubr’s, and Amold’s Histories of Rome. Wachsmuth Hist. 
Ant. Gr. § 46. 

| Consult C. F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. Gr. c. iii, § 61, on the strength of the 
oligarchy at an earlier period, 

25° 
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their ends, and of uncertainty as to the definite shape in 
which their aims were to te cast. The strife thus became 
irregular, but desperate. The one party was contending for 
liberty as their right and sole refuge from starvation ; the 
other was feverishly clutching at the last remnants of depart- 
ing power. Amid the angry war of factions, the oppression 
of the nobles, and the jealousy of the people, the order of 
government was so confused, and the resources of the State 
so crippled, that Megaris, small and insignificant as it was, 
had recently wrested the Island of Salamis from the hands 
of the Athenians,” and Athens seemed sinking into an inglo- 
rious decline. At this juncture Solon appeared. 

The first effort of Solon was to reconquer the lost Island— 
Salamis. For this purpose he united cunning with wisdom, 
and skill with courage. He eluded the enactments of the 
nobles, and appealed to the patriotism of the people. To 
deceive the one he assumed the guise of insanity, and falsi- 
fied the Homeric Poems, to give colour to the Athenian title 
in the eyes of the other.t His success was complete, and 
the Island was speedily regained. ‘The increase of his pop- 
ularity was proportionate to the magnitude of his services, 
By his influence the power of the obligarchy was shattered. 
Megaeles and his associates, who were the leaders of the 
ultra-aristoeracy, and had been the murderers of Cylon’s 
partisans, were tried before an extraordinary commission, 
were condemned, and went into exile.} An opportunity 
was thus afforded for a more popular government. Solon 
was constituted law-giver, and achieved his highest renown 
by refraining from any attempt to give the Athenians what 
might appear theoretically the best polity, and contenting 
himself with so modifying the government as to afford the 
best constitution which they were in a condition to receive. 
The great merit of Solon is that, being one of the Eupatri- 


* Thirlwall Hist. Greece, vol. i. p. 178. 

t Strabo. lib. ix. c. 1, who also names Pisistratas. The necessity for re- 
sorting to the Homeric Poems, and interpolating them, would seem to inti- 
mate that Salamis was only a fictitious re-annexation, unless it had been 
severed centuries before when Attica lost the Megarid by the Dorian inva- 
sion. See on this last point C. F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. Gr. c. ii. pt. i. § 18. 
Was insanity regarded as inspiration in Greece and at Rome, as in the 
East it ever has been ? 

: It was probably always lawful at Athens, as at Rome, for an accused 
person to avoid trial by exile. Cf Plat.Criton; p. 52. On the condemna- 
tion of the Alemmonide, see Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, i. p.178, Herod, 
lib. y. c. 71. 
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dee, he so equally held the balance between the conflicting 
and irritated factions, as to secure the confidence of both; 
that he did not propose a fixed and rigid system of polity, 
but foresaw and provided for the necessity of continual pro- 

ress, and removed the causes of existing distresses, without 
doing serious injustice to either party, while he also enlarg- 
ed the scope and created the means of further develop- 
ment. He relieved the poorer citizens from a portion of 
their debts*—a measure afterwards adopted on more than 
one similar occasion at Rome—and in all eases to be justi- 
fied only by its necessity. He added new dignity and ju- 
risdiction to the Areopagus; he established other regular 
courts; and introduced something like a fixed system of 
law ;+ he divided the population into classes according to 
their wealth, and thus supplanted the old aristocratic gov- 
ernment by a Timocracy.t Thirlwall thinks that he also 
laid the foundation of the Athenian navy, but the slight evi. 
dence in favour of this supposition, is overwhelmed by the 
preponderating testimonies against it.$ 

In a hurried sketch like the present, we cannot pretend to 
examine minutely into the details of the Constitutional His- 
tory of Athens. Accordingly we have not developed the 
alterations introduced by Solon, and have omitted all inves- 
tigation into the smaller changes which paved the way for 
his legislation. Nor are we ignorant that many of those 
measures, to which his name is attached, and from which 
his reputation has been derived, had themselves been gra 
dually introduced among other alterations in the polity of 
the country before his time. It is probable, however, that 
the rights, which in successive ages had been either conced- 
ed to the people or wrested by them, were evaded altogether 
by the nobles, or infringed with impunity, whenever aristo- 


*The celebrated ¢sivayécie. It only cancelled the interest, raised 
the value of money, and released the lands from encumbrance, without ac. 
tually abolishing all debts. Wachsmuth, Hist. Ant. § 46; C. F. Hermann, 
Pol. Ant. Gr. c. v.$ 106. Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, c. xi., p.181. Bulwer’s 
Athens, B. ii. c. i. $ 10. 

+ The reforms of Solon are ably exhibited by Wachsmuth, Hermann 
and Thirlwall. 

:C. F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. Gr. ec. v. pt. iii.§ 108. Bulwer’s Athens, B. ii, 
¢e.i.§ 12. Compare Wachsmuth Hist. Ant. Gr. vol. i. p. 377,846. The 
changes of the Roman Constitution under Servius were of the same char- 
acter. 

§ Thirlwall Hist. Greece, c. xi. p. 186. Against it are Thuc.i. 13, 41 
Paus. Att. p. 1, Arg. p. 71,§31. Ed. Sylburg, and Herod. lib. vii. c. 142-. 
4, They may have had a few small ships before, but no naval power. 
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cratic interests or insolence required. The same was the 
case in the early history of Rome, and may be traced in the 
constantly renewed Charters of English liberty from Henry 
Beauclerc, to Henry of Monmouth.* But we are content to 
take the name of Solon as the representative of an era, in 
which great reforms in the Athenian Constitution were in- 
troduced or confirmed ; and from which Athens dates her 
importance among the sister States of Greece. 

Whether the scheme of Solon was not sufficiently sweep- 
ing to satisfy the wants or wishes of the populace ;t or the 
exiled nobility still retained sufficient influence at home to 
agitate a partial re-assumption of their power; certain it is, 
that shortly after Solon had achieved his work, seditions 
and the fury of contending factions again convulsed Attica, 
These commotions were naturally more violent than they 
had ever been before; for the State was just in that crisis 
when all things are unsettled, and the populace without 
fear, but the nobles not yet without hope. Profiting by 
these disturbances, and, perhaps, appealing to the religious 
caprices of the mob,t as well as to their democratic tenden- 
cies, Pisistratus made himself master of the reins of govern- 
ment. ‘The dexterous devices, which he employed for the 
attainment of his object, are embalmed in the garrulous 
chronicles of Herodotus, and need not be repeated here, 
During the remainder of his life, with two interruptions, 
Pisistratus retained his unlawful power, The measures of 
Solon were, for the most part, still enforced ; and under the 
tender and skillful administration of a splendid Tyrant,$ the 
resources of the State were developed ; the industry of the 
citizens encouraged ; Literature and the Arts cherished ;! 


*See Rapin, Hist. Eng, Book, viii. Dr. Cooper’s Note, South-Carolina 
Stat. at Large, vol. i. p. 72. 

+ Isocrates, Areopagit calls Solon, 6 dqjuormararog, but throughout 
the oration he is laudater temporis acti. 

: Donaldson supposes Pisistratus to have been assisted in his attempts by 
ihe contemporaneous introduction of the Dionysiac Rites, Greek Thea- 
tre, ¢c. iii. 

§ Tyrant in the Greek sense. See Schol. ad Aristoph. Ach. vy. 60. 
Wachsmuth, Hist. Ant. Gr. g 50. C.F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. Gr. § 100, n 
3. Arnold, Hist, Rome, c. xxi. 

| Greek Tragedy was introduced by Thespis, and the foundation of the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympus at Athens was laid about the same time, Sil- 
lig. Diet. Anc. Artists, Speaking of the Pisistratidew, Heyne says, ‘Fuit 
Pisistratidarum tas ea, in qua Atheniensium ingenia repente tanquam 
somno discusso evigilarunt, aut potius divino aliquo afflatu excitata litteris 
et artibus studium operamgue consecrarunt, Effloruerant littere jam (um 
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and some anticipation of the approaching glory of the city, 
presented to the minds of men. 

But with the growing prosperity of Athens the desire of 
liberty returned, accompanied with a greater capacity for 
its enjoyment. Al! out-breaks were, however, long prevent- 
ed by the mild and equable rule of the Pisistratide, who 
imitated in most respects the prudent policy of their father. 
Letters were still fostered,” and the welfare of the state up- 
held. For eleven years the even tenor of the government 
remained undisturbed beneath their sov ereignty—until Hip- 
parchus was assassinated, a victim rather to private animo- 
sity than to popular revolution.t By this murder Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton acquired immortal honor as the libera- 
tors of their country!—an honor which in no respect they 
merited. But Hippias, the head of the family, still remained. 
The unsuccessful conspiracy strengthened his hands, while 
his jealousies and fears were aroused by the assassination of 
his brother. Thenceforward, his rule became a passionate 
despotism ; yet four more years intervened before his over- 
throw, nor was this accomplished without foreign aid.§ 

We cannot omit all mention of the compilation of the 
Homeric Poems, which was made at the command of the 
Pisistratidz, and undoubtedly exercised a remarkable influ- 
ence upon the growing magnanimity of the Athenian peo- 


ple. But we can only allude to this here ;- we are not able 
to linger over any investigation of the immediate and per- 
ceptible results thus produced. 

The expulsion of the Pisistratide only cleared the field 


inter Grecos Asia, Sicilie, et Italie; Lyrica poesis ad summam landem 
pervenerat: artis dramatice incunabula in Sicilia, nunc maturam etatem 
Athenis habuere.” Heyne ad Hom. Il. xxiv. Excurs. ii, sect. iv, vol. viii, 
p- 813. 

* Anacreon and Simonides came to Athens by the invitation of Hippar- 
chus. Bulwer Ath. B. ii, c.iii,§2. With the exception of private licence, 
and a more jealous favoritism, the rule of the Pisistratide was probably 
as provident as og of Pisistratus. Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, p. 191. Bul- 
wer Ath. B. ii, c. iii. Much confusion, respecting these times soon dis- 
figured all traditions, even at Athens. Thuc. lib. i, c. 20. 

"t There are many coincidences between this conspiracy and the cele- 
brated one of the Pazzi at Florence, A. D. 1478. See Machiavelli, Ist. 
Fior. lib. viii. Proeter Hist. Italy, c. vii, pl. ii. 

: Their undeserved fame (Thirlwall, vol. i, p. 191.) was commemorated 
by that noble song. 
popyew. x. f. A. 


"Eu puprou xAadi ro Zipog 
§ Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, vol. i, p. 192. Bulwer, Athens, B. ii, c. iii, 
§§ 344. 
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for new contentions between the ancient possessors of power 
and the recent aspirants to it. A temporary despotism is 
always more favorable to the mass than to the nobles; and 
the rule of the late dynasty had been wisely directed in the 
main so as to foster the best interests of the people, and cul- 
tivate their energies. ‘The popular resources had been de- 
veloped to a greater extent, than they would, in all probabil- 
ity, have been by the unviolated observance of the consti- 
tution of Solon. Hence in the conflicts which followed the 
subversion of the tyranny, the democratic party brought 
renewed strength against the long waning power of their 
old adversaries. Clisthenes, the head of the illustrious Alc- 
mzeonide, was the leader of the popular movement, having 
deserted his natural allies,as Appius Claudius Cecer did at 
Rome. ‘To him were opposed Isagoras and the Eupatride. 
But Clisthenes soon prevailed over his antagonist, where- 
upon Isagoras retired to Cleomenes, King of Sparta, by 
whom Hippias had been expelled, and sought toeffect his 
restoration by the arms of the Lacedemonians.* Thus, in 
the Middle Ages the Florentines were called to the aid of 
one or the other faction in Pisa, and the neighboring cities, 
during the long controversies of the Guelfs and Ghibellines. 
A temporary success attended the Spartan invasion, but Isa- 
goras and Cleomenes were inthe end expelled from Attica, 
and the party of Clisthenes secured a permanent ascendancy. 

Many changes were introduced by Clisthenes into the 
constitution established by Solon, all tending to the exten- 
sion of democratic principles. 'The power of the nobles, as 
an organized class, was almost entirely broken down by the 
new division of Attica into ten tribes instead of four, on such 
a plan as prevented the settled power of an aristocracy in 
future.t He also instituted the celebrated Ostracism,? against 


* Hence arose the significant phrases AaxwwZew. Isocr. Panegyr. 
Xenoph. Hell. i, i, § 32. Acxwnavew. Aristoph. Av. 1281, &c. ef. 
Schol. Vesp. 475, for those who relied on Spartan aid and wished to imitate 
the Spartan policy. The Anglomania preceding the French Revolution is 
slightly analogous. Cf. C. J. Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 70. 

t Wachsmuth, Hist. Antiq.§ 48. C.F. Hermann, Pol, Ant. § 110. 

; Ostracism was practised also at Argos, Megara, Miletus and Syracuse. 
C. F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. §66,n. 13. See also§ 110,n.17. It was abol- 
ished at Athens after having been degraded by its application to Hyperbo- 
lus. Subsequent to this the Athenians resorted to the murder of a judicial 
sentence. The privilege of the accused at Rome to withdraw before trial, 
(a privilege allowed also at Athens, as we have already observed, ) amount- 
2d to nearly the same thing as ostracism. 
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which there has been so much declamation, and in favor of 
which so much remains to be said. ‘The measures of Clis- 
thenes appear to have been both necessary and just ;* and 
Athens might long have enjoyed a career of happiness and 
rosperity, had not the success of the late rapid innovations 
ks cited in the people a restless love of change,t and the sud- 
den brilliancy of their subseqent achievements,{ dazzled and 
bewildered them. ‘The development of their wild frenzy for 
novelty was, however, checked for a time, to advance after- 
wards with accelerated violence, by those Persian Wars, 
which partially grew out of the expulsion of Hippias, and 
were to close, at least within the limits of Greece, with the 
glorious days of Marathon and Salamis, Mycaleand Platea. 
- Those memorab!e times when Athens strove almost sin- 
gle-handed against the whole power of Persia, or, forgetful 
of all jealousies, cordially united herself with ‘others in 
defence of the liberties of Greece,§ constituted the noble 
advent of true Athenian greatness. Like the sun of Aus- 
terlitz, the day-star of her immortality slowly emerged from 
the dense mists and lowering clouds which enveloped its 
rising ; but the former were at length expelled by the in- 
creasing fervour of its beams; the latter blazoned with its 
golden rays; and the full brilliancy of noon burst forth at 
once over the city of gods and heroes.| Amid the din and 
terror of the battle, and the streams of blood that dyed the 
plains around her, and ‘her multitudinous seas incarnadined,’ 
Athens proclaimed her entrance on therace of glory. Thence- 
forth her name was encircled with the amaranthine wreath 
of immortality, and numbered among those which ‘can 
never die.’ With the first effort she had already outstripped 


*Clisthenes had no doubt been driven to throw himself into the popular 
faction by his private jealousies, as was the case with that intense aristo- 
crat Appius Claudius, at Rome. Niebuhr, if we remember rightly, is not 
deposed to approve his measures, but the languag ge if Isocrates, if worth 
anything is strong : K)sitbevng, 6 ros tupavvoug ExPadav, xu rov Ojwov 
xOT AY AYO, othe é 8 aoyie xarsern fev. x. >. Areopagitica. 

t See Wachsmuth, Hist. Ant. § 48, vol i. p. 395. C. F. Hermann, Pol. 
Ant. § 110. Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, i, 194. Bulwer, Ath. ii, iii, § 5. 

0 me eter Thuc. lib. i. c. 70. 

§ Huss 08 dero vs THS oux ovens (worswe) ets A puacipne VOt, ou dard ap 3 Tis ey 
Boays son EAarids tee xivOuvetovres, Euveticausy iudig ss £0 Epos xads 
iudtig dur ous. Thuc., lib, i., c. 74. 

ll % nh yap "Arriny dsiiv cars xrigua xos cpoyovev hpwwv. Strabo Att., 


lib. ix., ¢. i. 
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all competition; but her eye was fixed on a higher goal, 
towards which she pressed forward with lofty hope and 
eager energy. 

When the sun rose over Athens on the morning after the 
battle of Salamis, its beams fell upon a city of endless 
ruins. Everything had been sacrificed to preserve the lib- 
erties of the country. In defence of Attica and Greece 
the Athenians had abandoned their temples and domestic 
hearths—all that was dearest and most sacred.* They had 
staked their existence upon a single throw of the die. The 
city was left to the fury of the invader; and all hope of 
fortune or of life floated on the waters of the Bay of Sala- 
mis, in that fleet, which they had so painfully equipped. 
Amid the fragments of their fallen temples, and the yet 
glowing embers of their former dwellings, they commenced 
the restoration of theircity. ‘The past had been overthrown ; 
nothing remained but the proud memory of their recent 
glories, and a fond imagination of still brighter days to come; 
for the future was all before them, as their late achievements 
had unbarred tothem the gates of time In the future, and 
for the future, they were to build; and when they had lost 
all that they had accumulated in the past, they prepared to 
secure an everlasting heritage in futurity.t 

In a short time the city was rebuilt and fortified ;$ the 
harbor of the Pirzeus$ opened and protected, and the walls 
connecting it with Athens raised. The military and naval 
power, at home and abroad, was extended :|| colonies were 


=? ~ © me, * 
Q wases ‘EAA irs, 

eAsubspodte sarpid’, cdevdepours dé 

mosdac, yuvoixag, be2v re rarpwov Edn, 

bixag re xpoyivun’ viv ixip wavruv ayov. Asch. Pers. 402. 


t 8¢ didiov toig exvyryvouevas uvnun xararsrxiferos. Thuc., lib. ii, 
c. 64. On the sudden rise of Athenian greatness, see C. F. Hermann Pol. 
Ant. Greece, § 112. Herod., lib. v., c. 78, and Bulwer’s Athens, B. ii., c. 
v., §ii. Bulwer says: “One successful battle for liberty quickens and exalts 
that proud and emulous spirit from which are called forth the civilization 
and the arts that liberty should produce, more rapidly than centuries of 
repose. To Athens the victory of Marathon was a second Solon.” 

t Thuc., lib. i., c. 93. 

§ Phalerum was the port of Athens before Themistocles opened the 
Pireus. Pausan. Att. p. i, 1.12. Thuc., lib. i, c. 93. Strabo says of 
the Pireus: dfiov jv vaigraduov rerpaxocioug voudiv, Gv oux éharroug 
Sorsdrov "Adnvauor. 

i! Thuc., lib. i., c. 75-8, c. 94, et seq. 
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sent out to secure their foreign possessions,* and the sove- 
reignty (or hyépovia) of Greevte acquired. ‘The arts too were 
encouraged ;t and Attic literature was adorned with many 
of its brightest fruits. In the year following the battle of 
Marathon, /Eschylus had obtained his first tragic prize ; 
and three years after the victory over the Persian fleet, 
Phrynichus exhibited his Pheenisse.t Euripides was born 
on the island of Salamis on the same day that its name was 
consecrated by the glorious triumph of Themistocles. Only 
twelve years later, Sophocles gained his first dramatic honors, 
and carried off the laurel from A%schylus; and in ten years 
more, the magnificent Oresteia—the highest flight of Attic 
Tragedy—was represented.§ Just at this time Pericles was 
making his first appearance in Athenian affairs. Thus, 
within the compass of a single generation, Athens was ren- 
dered immortal by her victories and heroic spirit; was re- 
built, enlarged, strengthened and beautified ; her maritime 
sovereignty was established ; and many of those imperish- 
able associations, which still endear her memory, had al- 
ready rendered her the most illustrious city in a land of 
endless glories. With the sun of a single day she had burst 
into full foliage, and had covered her branches at the same 
time with the most brilliant of blossoms, and the ripest and 
most abundant of fruits. Spring and summer visited her 
in all their rich luxuriance at once, and were separated only 
by a single night from the torpidity and barrenness of win- 
ter. The sap might have been forming by a slow process 
of elaboration in the root, but it rushed at once through all 
her boughs and twigs, and in the same hour was magically 
transmuted into green leaves, bright flowers and golden 
fruitage. The suddenness of Athenian maturity was not 
less remarkable than the long obscurity of her previous 
history. 


* Cleruchi (KAnpovyos), concerning whom, see Wachsmuth Hist. 
Ant., § 56. 

t Critias Nesiotes of Athens made statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
A.C., 479, to replace the old ones which had been burnt during the Persian 
occupation of the city. Sillig. Dict. Anc. Artists. 

t Bentley Diss. Ep. Phalar., p. 262, Bishop Blomfield, mistaking and 
misrepresenting Bentley, has thrown the date back sixteen years, and in- 
volved the subject in hopeless confusion. Blomf. Proef. Pers., p. viii. 

} A.C. 458. See the didacxadiou. Donaldson. Greek Theatre, c. v, 


hii, p. 64. Blomf. Pref. Agam. p. xviii. n. 13. 
|| od yep ww dnwoxparicy iogmev aArough Adnvaioug avgnraveac’ Adjvecios 
y VOL. XI.—No. 22. 
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The destruction of property consequent upon the invasion 
of Attica, and more especially the ruin of private fortunes, 
occasioned by the abandonment and desolation of the city, 
must have depressed still more the diminished influence of 
the nobles, whose power had been in a great measure derived 
from their comparative wealth. At the same time the naval 
pursuits to whieh Athens had become attached by the bril- 
liancy of her recent suecesses on the sea, would greatly 
augment the preponderance of the popular party. For the 
poorer classes were those principally employed on board the 
fleet-—the marine force being taken chiefly trom the Thetes, 
while a certain amount of landed property was requisite 
before any one could be admitted into the eavalry or infantry, 
or could sustain the charges of the service.“ Moreover, 
commercial or naval eminence, as we are taught by the 
history of nations, always presupposes or produces deme- 
cratic tendencies,t and the ruin of an old aristocracy. These 
free impulses would be still further cherished by that con- 
sciousness of political equality, generated by the sense of 
preservation from extraordinary danger by the more extra- 
ordinary energy, bravery, and heroism of all classes, acting 
nobly in concert for the common safety.t Hence it was, 
that Aristides, connected by birth and inclination with the 
conservative party, and usually conservative in his measures, 
“placed,” as Hermann remarks, “the key-stone on the arch 
of absolute democracy, by throwing open to all citizens, 
without respect to birth or property, the archonship, and all 
other publie offices.”§ Victory stamped upon Athens the 
impress of democracy ; and its further growth was fostered 
by the subsequent measures of 'Themistocles and his suce- 
cessors in power, and by all the concomitant circumstances 
of the times. 

The réle of Athens was now decided, and her destiny 


yap xponydncay gai utya am dura. Luvéce yap oixsia +o “EAAnvixiv 
UarspeSarrAovero xas vomos Toig xadbsOrnxiow sAayiOTe hrsdouv. Pausan. 
Messen., p. 145.1. 41. Ed. Sylburg. Hermann speaks with some 
admiration of the law-abiding character of the Athenian democracy, 
but their conservatism was a shallow fiction. Pol. Ant. § 113. 

* Wachsmuth Hist. Antiq. § 46,and Legaré’s Writings, vol.ii., pp. 549-53. 

t See Schlegel, Phil. Hist., Lect. viii. cf. Vico. Scienz. Nuov: and com- 
pare the rise of the Italian Republics. 

t Compare Hermann Pol. Antiq., § 112, and the quotation from Plut. Vit 
Aristid., c. 22, 

§ Hermann Pol. Antiq., $ 112 
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made her career of independence and freedom brilliant 
though brief. Thenceforward, the transition from well 
regulated liberty to wild and feverish license, was accom- 
plished with fearful rapidity. The perils of the precipitous 
descent were veiled from her eyes, as they almost are from 
ours, by the bright and undying flowers, which clustered so 
profusely round it, and concealed the chasm beneath her 
feet. It wasthe happy lot of Athens, and has ever been, 
that her glories and attractions were resplendently obvious 
to all, while her vices, her follies, her defects, were thrown 
into the shade by the lustre with whichshe was invested. We 
are all familiar with her exploits and her fame; but theeourse 
and the causes of her degradation are fairly known only to 
the few. Her decline, however, was rapid and appalling. 
Even the efforts of the conservative party to check her ruin, 
were so imprudent and injudicious as only to accelerate it. 
They rashly retained, and ostentatiously displayed their 
Laconism, and too often unpatriotically relied upon Spartan 
aid, while they ever foolishly attempted to ape Spartan 
institutions. ‘Thus, in the French Revolution, the Anglo- 
mania of the more sober and sincere reformers, ultimately 
paralyzed their energies, rendered themselves suspectés, and 
awakened the captious jealousies of the mass. ‘The down- 
fall of Athens was thus assured by the very means unwisely 
devised to avert it, and it was rendered still more certain by 
the delusion, which accompanied and concealed the danger. 
Only fifty years intervened between the battle of Salamis 
and the death of Pericles.* In this period, the archonship 
had been exposed to the hazard of a lottery; the Areopagus 
had been abridged of many of its most distinctive and con- 
servative powers; and the populace had been taught the 
dangerous lesson—to know how sweet it is to be nourished 
upon treasury pap. The restriction of the powers of the 
A.eopagus, at the instance of Ephialtes, was a legitimate 
and even necessary consequence of the establishment of a 
pure democracy. It was an effect, rather than a cause, and 
though the subject has been involved in endless perplexity 
by the conflicting views of opposing scholars, there is no 


* olddva ypivov rag turuyig xaracysi Fduvndyucv, GAG caxéws 
uscxapipntapsda, xo Oichicauey adeag. soc. Areop. Isocrates makes 
the duration of Athenian greatness 75 years, Panegyr., and 60 years, 
Panath. 
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good reason to doubt either the integrity of Ephialtes, or 
the expediency of the change introduced by him: though 
that change was in itself one of the steps in the headlong 
course of Athenian democracy.* Ephialtes himself seems 
to have fallen a victim to the success of his policy, for he 
was assassinated shortly afterwards,f thus affording an iso- 
lated instance of that blood-thirsty and reckless animosity 
in party conflict at Athens, which so continually disgraces 
the annals of Rome. 

After the death of Pericles arose the turbulent volubility 
of long-tongued rhetoricians ;{ and the affairs of the state 
were directed by the treacherous flatteries of factious and 
reckless demagogues.§ First came the mad dream of uni- 
versal conquest ;| the desolation and calamities of the Pe- 
loponnesian war; and the fatal expedition to Sicily. ‘Then 
came the Oligarchy of the Four Hundred, and the melan- 
choly rale of the Thirty Tyrants, followed immediately by 
the Archonship of Euclides, A.C., 403, when an attempt 
was made to revive the Constitution of Solon, and to treat 
all subsequent changes as tabule ras@.%| Hence the Ar- 
chonship of Euclides becaine the commencement of a new 
era."* A brief space of comparative serenity succeeded, 
like the Indian suinmer ; but during this short period, the 
sunshine was only flickering onthe surface, without warm- 


ing or revivifying the vitals.tt Indeed, this was only a season 


* On this diminution of the jurisdietion of the Areopagus, and the cha- 
racter of Ephialtes, see Hermann Poh Ant., § 109, and the authorities quo- 
ted by him: notes 5 6. Wachsmuth Hist. Ant., § 57, vol. ii., pp. 76-7. 
Thirlwall Hist, Greece, c, xvii., vol. i., p. 300. Bulwer’s Athens, B. iv., 
ce. iii., $8 1617. Anthon’s Arch. Dict. 

t Hermann Pol. Ant., § 164, note®. 

:Consider the strong language of Hermann and Wachsmuth on this point, 
and see Isocrat. De Pace, item De Permutat. Aristoph. Eq. and Nub. 
passim. Acharn. 613. 

2, O¢ sig tputig vrodwrsitag Airapag xardesiev "Abjvag, 
cUpero wav av din Tag AiTapas, AOlwY THAT wEpIaLag. 

§ Hermann Pol. Ant., § 164 et seq. Wachsmuth Hist. Ant., § 71, vol. ii., 
pp. 352, &c. 

! Isocrat. De Pace. Arnold Hist. Rome, c. 

4 Hermann Pol, Ant., § 169. Wachsmuth Hist. Ant., § 71, vol. ii., p. 341, 

****The order of things before Euclid, and that which subeieted after 
him, are contrasted as the old and new time.” Wachsmuth Hist Ant., 
§ 71, vol. ii., p. 341, and see the passages cited by him. 

tt “The state of public affairs till the commencement of Philip’s career, 
during which interval, Athens did not, even in its.external relations, occupy 
. prominent position, may be characterized upon the whole, as fluctuating 
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of progressive decay and corruption, as in the natural world 
the second summer does but shed its mellow brilliancy over 
the general decomposition of the productions of the earth, 
in anticipation of the advent of winter and of total destruc- 
tion. The suicide of Demosthenes amidst the ashes of all 
that had caused his country’s greatness, soon furnished the 
sad catastrophe of the painful drama,* being, as it was also, 
the closing scene of the hopeless struggle against the Mace- 
donian power. 

Plato and Aristophanes, the one with philosophic elo- 
quence,t the other with sarcastic virulence,t have attributed 
the decline of Athens to the splendid administration of Per- 
icles—neither, we think, with entire justice. They have 
told part of the truth, but not the whole truth. The im- 
pression produced by their reprehension would withdraw 
us from the contemplation of the many noble traits and 
high qualities, which characterized that most magnificent of 
party leaders. It would also blind us equally to the pre- 
vious existence of the seeds of that corruption, which burst 
forth as soon as his brilliant career was closed by a prema- 
ture death. We admit that many of the measures of Peri- 
cles turned out ruinously, especially the Peloponnesian 
War. But the unfortunate result was owing partly to the 
waywardness and intractability of the people ;$ partly to 
fortuitous circumstances, such as the desolation of the 
plague, which weakened, disheartened, and at the same 
time demoralized the State; and even still more to the early 
death of Pericles at its commencement, which deprived his 
country of his eminent talents, and left his power as the 
prize to be contended for and squandered among a misera- 
ble succession of ignoble aspirants. It is true that the per- 


between good and evil; the revival of democracy did not restore the purity 
and strength of the national character, &c, At the beginning of Philip's 
age we behold Athens fast sinking into moral and political extinction.” 
Wachsmuth, Hist, Ant., § 71, pp. 344-5, cf. Hermann Pol. Ant., § 171. 

* From the time of Solon to the death of Demosthenes only 272 years 
intervened, 

¢ Tovri yap Eywys dxolu, Mepixdda aweaommxtvos "Adnvaioug dpyous, 
xaos OsiAnds, xu AadAoug, xds Didapydpoug, sig witdopopdy arpuirov xarad. 
c7gavra. Plato Gorg. c. 71, cf. Isocrat. Areopagit. 

: Aristoph. Pax. 588. Ach. 501, et ef. Athenei. Deipnos lib. xiii, p. 559. 

§ See the speech of Pericles, Tuc. lib. ii, ec. 60-4. 

ii The ravages of the plague were increased by the crowded population 
of Athens, (Thue. lib. ii, c. 52,) but it originated in Ethiopia, (Thue. lib. ii; 
c. 48,) and prevailed to a fearful extent at Rome. Arnold, Hist. Rom 
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ceptible decline of Athens dates from his ascendancy—and 
rapid and melancholy was her fall. It is true that the in- 
novations of Pericles were rendered most efficient instru- 
ments in pandering to the depraved appetites of the Athe- 
nian multitude, and ministering to the progressive corrup- 
tion of their descending career. Buta strong current to- 
wards unbridled licence, had already set in, long before the 
rule of Pericles commenced ; this he checked for a while, 
and guided in those channels where it would produce least 
injury. It was too late to attempt to stem the torrent ; for 
even in the halcyon days, which immediately succeeded the 
overthrow of the Persian Hosts, the provident sagacity and 
anxious patriotism of Aischylus had already taken the 
alarm.” 

The name of Pericles is so closely intertwined with the 
brightest associations of Athenian glory, that we cannot re- 
frain from dwelling for a while upon the character of a man 
at once so great and so remarkable. Moreover, as his su- 
premacy formed the culminating point of Athenian renown, 
the consideration of his genius wil] furnish a natural tran- 
sition to the second branch of our inquiry—the examina- 
tion into the genius and social condition of the Athenian 
people. 

The strong, bold outlines, in which Pericles has been por- 
trayed by the Comedians who satirized him ;t and the clear 
light in which his policy and achievements have been ex- 
hibited by Thucydides, who was of too high a nature him- 
self either to flatter or to slander him, have given to him a 
prominence in our conceptions, consonant to that pre-emi- 
nence which he enjoyed at Athens. It is impossible even 
at this late day, when all enthusiasm for the heroic seems 

* Mitchell, ad. Aristoph, Ran., thinks AEschylus wrote his Perse to 
torewarn the Athenians against the danger of being dazzled and corrupted 
by their sudden prosperity. Many passages of the Ewmenides have a like 
import 

‘Es ob atu dd ros Aye, 
Bouyov aideoou dixag 
Mynéé wy, 
Képdog iduv, dbéw modi Nog ari. 
Lng’ rowa yop eriorou, 
Kipiv wéver cédog. v. 583-43, cf. v. 580, 373, 861 
+ The renown of Pericles has preserved from oblivion the passages rela- 


ting to him from the lost works of many of the Comedians, Cratinus, Eupo 
lis, Teleclides, &c, Most of them are collected by Wachsmuth, § 64. 
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nearly extinct, to peruse the words with which Thucydi- 
des closes his account of this great statesman,* without feel- 
ing that in him lived and died one of the noblest and loft- 
iest of spirits. 

Sprung from the highest lineage of Athens, and gifted by 
nature with an elegant form and a commanding air,t Peri- 
cles added to mere personal attractions, all that could em- 
bellish or adorn the human character. To a mind trained 
and disciplined in graceful accomplishments and all intel- 
lectual pursuits, he added a keen knowledge of men, anda 
practical acquaintance with the economy of States. He was 
a consummate politician, no less by the minute diligence of 
long continued study, than by his natural endowments. He 
early obtained an accurate ihsight into the fitful, wayward, 
glory-loving, pleasure-seeking character of his countrymen, 
and learnt to sway them as he would, by fervid appeals to 
their impetuous passions. Unlike, however, the miserable 
demagogues who succeeded to his power, he disdained to 
lead his fellow- citizens by any other than ‘their noblest feel- 
ings.t He was fond of display. himself, and lavish of the 
public money, in all matters that conduced to increase the 
splendour or the fame of Athens. But in his own expendi- 
tures he was frugal, and prudent in the management of his 
private fortune ; so that he remained in his high position 
entirely incorruptible. The profound and curious wisdom 
of the philosopher,—(at a time when that oft prostituted 
name embraced all forms of intellectual excellence)—was 


* Thue. lib. i, c. 65. We can refer with pleasure to our text books, for a 
faithful estimate of the merits, character, and administration of nb ose 

t Hence such attacks by the Comic Poets as these: o Zed févie KOs 
paxapss. Cratin: tipavvov, bv 67 xsparyy yore bets xardougs. Td. 6 
Syiwoxeparog Zeic. Ad. Tepiwrdng OVA swariog . Aristoph. Ach. These 
passages are all cited by Wachsmuth. Hist. Ant. § 64, vol. ii, p. 213. 

{ Kasé XE 7 ®Anbog Errvbi sparc, x06 ox Hysro parov ie’ adrou 7 
arog ny &, Oa $6 a XTCLEVOS TI} Odveruay mpos hoovany ci Ag eye arn 
Ew em? a€icrcss xo xpig bpyny Th avrsiriw, bwsre yoov dugdorr Ts MUTOUS 
pr ad xouipov UBpss apdliaoan, Agyc wv Karem noCsv exi +6 poe Fitbas" xo 
dediorag ad adoyug avrimadiary wahw tei +) bapotw. Thue. lib. ii. c. -y 

“et NOT OV diapaveig au poraros vyevouevog. Thue. lib. ii, c. 65, 
Ket To Tlepixdiig, & 6 pd ray roolrun On uoyu ig xararag, 9 roparor| > 

hy wor, Ei [he v ppovougav i wpiv KAT AOE Ww Thy ax, ort O!avext Cie 
rodurevosd évyv, oux “ari rov idiov Xpnwar WC uLov Sipundev, aKa Tov wey 
dixov "saree Tov Saurav xarddumev } rapa rou rarpog raperaSev, Leo 
crat de Pace. 
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in him united with the overwhelming power and the splen- 
did graces of the consummate orator. Genius and taste— 
true Attic taste—were his guiding stars; and the glory of 
his country was his noble inspiration. He was the first 
in time, and nearly the first in eminence, of the great Athe- 
nian orators ;* and though his perceptions of intellectual 
beauty may have been quickened and refined by the won- 
derful influence of the fascinating Aspasia,t yet to himself 
is certainly due the eredit of having made the praise of ora- 
tory the first of mental achievements.t His talents as a 
statesman and soldier were equally conspicuous with his 
other accomplishments. He directed the helm of Athens in 
the most critical and difficult period of her career; he rais- 
ed her to the height of her glory ;§ and had his life contin- 
ued, or any worthy successor arisen, her greatness would 
have been prolonged by his measures :—-perpetuated it could 
have been by no prudence, as the seeds of destruction were 
already too deeply implanted in the bosoms of the Athenian 
people. 

At the same time that Pericles was hurling the vivid 
lightnings of his eloquence from the Bema, or leading the 
armies of his country to war, the influence of his genius 
and policy, was diffused through all the ramifications of 
Athenian life. The city was beautified with its most per- 
fect architectural decorations; the sister arts of painting, 
poetry, and sculpture flourished beneath his smile ; the stu- 
dy of the various intellectual pursuits, oratory, philosophy, 
and it must be added sophistical dialectics, was fostered ; 
the manners of the people were refined, and the highest 
ideal excellence stamped upon Athens. Such were the rich 
fruits, which, in a great measure sprang from the transcen- 
dant abilities of one man, whose universal capacity is illus- 


*Aimpspovra giv ‘EAAjvwv, (sc. pyropa) TispmAsa tov Zavdierwou 
Plato Menex. p. 236, cf. Eupolism, 
Tayis Asyew wsv, wpog ds y'durev sw TayEh, 
aside vig’e wexabizev Eai Toig yeidsow, 
Oirwe éxnAsi, xou wovog Talv ‘pyropwy 
To xevrpov cyxaredsins Tog axpoupsvots. 
Demi. cit. Schol. Aristoph. Ach. v. 504, 
t Vide Plato. Menex. p. 236. Aspasia ¢uverides rov geitapiov Aéyov, 
wepidsinpar arra 2 éxsivou duyxoAweoa. 
+Cf. Cie. De Orat. c. viii. § 30. Brut. c. vi. § 25. 
5 (’'n worug) Bysvero ex? exsivov wsyicrn, Thue. lib. ii, c. 66 
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trated even by the satire of the Comic Poets,* and the accusa- 
tions of tyranny which were brought against him. But, as 
Thucydides truly says, the Athenian Government under Pe- 
ricles, was only in name a democracy, but in reality the rule 
of the first or kingliest man.t 

The constant impulse of all the actions of Pericles was 
the enthusiastic desire to elevate the glory of his native 
land. He, who was himself the first of Athenian citizens, 
was emulous to render the people, whose counsels he di- 
rected, the first among all nations. He was vain of his 
country and his countrymen—it was a pardonable weak- 
ness—a noble vanity—and one which he shared, though in 
a more intense degree, with all Athenians. In this, as in 
so many other respects, his own character was but the reflex 
image of the national spirit. His own vanity, his love of 
pomp and show, his aspirations after the supremacy of 
Greece, his neglect of justice where the interests of Athens 
were involved, his ardent enthusiasm for all ideal beauty 
and perfection—these were but the counterpart of the Athe- 
nian character. It is true that this assemblage of mingled 
virtues, weaknesses, and vices, was in him exhibited in the 
most glorious form, so that the flaws of the diamond are 
forgotten in its brilliancy, and overlooked in its setting. 

We are thus brought from the contemplation of the cha- 
racter of Pericles, to the consideration of the characteristics 
ofthe Athenian people. ‘These we shall examine in their 
due order, though of necessity in a very cursory manner. 
We shall speak of the tone of Athenian character and man- 
ners ; of the spirit of Athenian religion, government and 
war} we shall touch upon the characteristics of Attic Lite- 
rature, and perhaps dwell upon the main causes of the éar- 
ly decline of Athens. 

The most marked feature in the Athenian character, is the 
riotous love of liberty, which raged with resistless violence, 
and formed the very breath of Athenian existence. ‘The liber- 
ty, however, of the Athenian’s conception, was in no respect 


* ridewv Fé Popousy aurig TE OAS fig, FeLs usv Osiv, rag O/avadisi, 

Aaiva ¢ TEIN, TH we Sv oixodowtr, ra O'aura waQuv xaraBarrew, 

Sarovdag, duvapuv, KpaTog, Eiphynv, wAduTOv + "eudatmoviay rs. 
Teleclides, cf. Aristoph. Ach. v. 504-6. Cit. supra. 

t ‘Eyiyvero ve Kiyw wev Onwoxparia, $p7/w 08 two Tou #purou awvd pog 


“px. Thue. lib. ii, c. 65. 
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what”we should recognize as such: there was no hom- 
age paid to either the principles or practice of justice and 
propriety—no strict subjection to the dictates of law and 
order, without obedience to which freedom ean never find 
its best form and only guarantee ; but with him it was the 
wild frenzy of acknowledging no authority but such as he 
individually might constitute for himself, of following his 
own uncontrolled impulses alone, and giving a loose rein to 
the free play of either his passions or his caprices. ‘The 
summum bonum of his imagination was the entire absence 
of restraint, and thus he gradually reduced his country to 
those Saturnalia of licence which she exhibted in her decay. 
We mention this fact preliminary to any further remarks, 
because it is the most deeply significant phenomenon in the 
history of Athens, and furnishes the key note to the singu- 
larly commingled elements of the Athenian character. Eve- 
ry where we shall discover its regulating influence; it is 
equally discernible in morals, politics, legislation and the 
practice of the Courts; in literature, philosophy, science 
and art; in private life and in social intercourse. Every 
where it was the moving spirit of Athenian life. 

The effect produced in morals by this spirit was necessa- 
rily most pernicious. 'The morals of the Greek nations may 
not have been originally more corrupt than those of other 
cultivated nations of antiquity, and yet at no period can 
they have been esteemed at all pure. The gods and god- 
desses of Homer and Hesiod, and the general mythology of 
the country, must prove this to have been the case even in 
the earliest times. The ordinary reader has no conception 
of the immense improvement of morals occasioned by the 
introduction of Christianity, and the sanctifying influence 
of Christian doctrines ; for all inquiries into the corruptions 
of the heathen world are fortunately topics of recondite 
scholarship alone. The most depraved ages of Christendom 
have been infinitely less vicious than were the best periods 
of antiquity, which. we are fully acquainted with : even the 
enormous ané@ agglomerated vices of the Sybaris of France, 
present only a faint counterpart to ancient demoralization. 
It might be difficult to determine with any accuracy how 
the private life of the Athenians surpassed or fell below that 
of the contemporary States of Greece ; but we know that 
the virtue of a Spartan woman was proverbially doubtful at 
Athens, even in the days of Aristophanes, and was regarded 
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with as little respect as Spartan honesty. Both were indeed 
the by-word of scorn. Whether the Athenians, during the 
earlier ages of their history, may have been free from those 
graver vices, which stained the later periods of their career, 
it would be hazardous to determine. There may be truth, 
or there may be only the exaggeration of caricature in the 
contrast drawn by the bold hand of Aristophanes, bet ween 
the manners of olden and of modern time.* Certain it is, 
that during the historical era of Athens, there were few con- 
ceivable vices whicli were not familiarly practised in that 
city of numberless fascinations ; and the strong colouring of 
the great comedian is fully sustained by irrefragable testi- 
mony from other quarters. We may, indeed, infer from the 
habitual impurity of the Greek legends and mythology, t!:at 
the corruptions of later ages, were only a legitimate devel- 
opment of a system originally depraved. 

The peculiar position of woman in Greece, and especial- 
ly at Athens, was such as almost utterly to destroy the vir 
tues and graces of domestic life, by removing al] the mo- 
tives which shield or foster them. Females, indeed, were 
not subjected to the absolute tyranny and strict seclusion 
of Oriental climes ; the jurisprudence of the country took 
some slight note of them; but in married life, they were 
treated nearly as chattels, and regarded with but little more 
consideration than the slave.t The wife had scarcely any 
hold on the affections of her husband, who could, and fre- 
quently did transfer or even lend her to another,} while he 
himself indulged in guilty pleasures with concubines, whom 
the law countenanced, if it did not rather encourage.§ To 
her all intellectual education and amusements were alike 
denied ; while the more celebrated courtesans were distin- 
guished by their varied and profound accomplishments, and 
by the diligent cultivation of the most fascinating graces. 
Their houses were the fashionable and favorite resort of 

* Aristoph, Nubes vv, 948-1012. Eurip. Androm. v. 588. Plato De Legg 
lib. i. p. 637, lib. vi. p. 781, lib. vii. p. 806. Aristot. Pol. ii. vi.§ 5. Rhet. 
lib. i, ec. v. § 6. 

t Vide #sch. Suppl. v. 332, v. 390, where a married woman is said 
to be: varoxs Si psog xparsciv natn v. So in the Jaws of Solon the husband 
is called 4 xpardiv xou xupiog 7 eyovug sara Tov v 6uov, ap. Plutarch. Vit. 
Solon: and ins St. Augustine quoted by Stanley. Esch. Suppl. v. 339. 

t Potter Arch. Gree. B. iv, c. xii. As Cimon did Elpinice, his wife and 
sister, and Cato his wife, at Rome 


§ Potter, Arch. Gree. B. iv, c. xii. On the depravity of the Spartan wo- 
men, see Aristot. Rhet. lib. i, c. v, p. 1361. 
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statesmen and philosopers,* while the poor wife’s sole amuse- 
ment was the care of her deserted house, and that was 
mean and niggardly. ‘The husband was seldom at home ; 
the intercourse of Athenian life was carried on under the 
open air,t in the streets and porticos, before the altars and 
under the colonnades of the temples, or amid the beautiful 
scenery of the surrounding country. His time was further 
engaged by affairs of state, by attendance on the public 
courts, bv the numerous festivals, or by scenic representa- 
tions. ‘Thus woman was disregarded and neglected, and 
her influence was, accordingly, not merely nugatory, but 
actually non-existent. 

T'he degrading practice of paderasty was universal, and 
sanctioned by law.t The whole literature of the Greeks, 
and particularly the vaunted Dialogues of Plato, are filled 
with allusions to it, or illuStrations drawn from it. And the 
familiarity, with which it is habitually mentioned, proves 
the shamelessness with which it was regularly regarded. 
So far as we remember, there is no trace of its existence in 
the Homeric Poems ; it must have been subsequently intro- 
duced, and may have been imported through Crete, along 
with the Bacchanalian Rites aud the other pollutions of Ca- 
naan. 

The sensual religion of the Greeks, which itself must 
have sprung in some measure from the prior prevalence of 
sensual tendencies, lent its aid to diffuse and heighten the 
national spirit of lascivious license. No restraint was exer- 
cised even in imagination upon the uncontrollable indul- 
gence of the passions, and hence arose the deep and loath- 
some impurity of the comic writings, at which no one ought 
to be surprized, who possessed the slightest acquaintance 
with the feelings and conduct of the people. The sacred 
annals of the heavenly Olympus furnish the chronicle of the 
continual rapes, adulteries, seductions, and infidelities of 
gods and goddesses ; and in these respects the earthly vota- 


* Consider Plato Menex. regarding Aspasia; and Xenoph. Mem. lib. iii, 
c. xi 

+ Cimon is, unreasonably perhaps, accused of being the cause of this ha- 
bit. 

; Pederasty was sanctioned by law at Lacedemon and Crete. C. F. 
Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 22. Plato’s writings are crowded with allusions to it. 
Potter pretends that the association was pure and innocent, but consider 
Epig. 6, 11, 17, 93, 161, and indeed the whole Musa Peedica Stratonis apud 
Anthol. Greec. 

§ See Mitchell, Introd. Ran. Aristoph. 
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ries were not disposed to refrain from the imitation of their 
celestial models. 

But the same rejection of all restraint produced the ordi- 
nary display of other vices. ‘There was no confidence to be 
reposed in either the public or private honor of the Atheni- 
ans.* ‘The caprice or beggarly interest of the moment was 
a sufficient motive for the violation of all rules of right and 
justice. A spotless character, like Aristides, was not more 
rare among them, than an instance of their rejecting, as in 
the proposal of Themistocles, any profligate or favorite 
scheme on account of its alleged or obvious dishonesty. 
The avarice of the Athenian, which soon became one of his 
ruling passions, was stopped by no scruples of propriety, 
but his character at an early period merged into that treach- 
erous lubricity of principle, which was so severely scourged 
by the high-toned Muse of Aristophanes, and, in a later age, 
noted and lashed by the stinging satire of Juvenal.t The 
consequences ot greed upon tlie political welfare ot the State, 
and the purity of the judicial tribunals, will be pointed out 
hereafter ; but it is worthy of remark that few of the most 
illustrious characters of Greece were untainted with the 
disgrace of bribery and corruption.t ‘The story of the ad- 
vice given by Alcibiades to Pericles, when the latter was 
attempting to make up his accounts, is sufficiently well 
known. We have, indeed, no reason to distrust the official 
integrity of that great man, especially after the positive tes- 
timony of Thucydides, but his successors were accused of 
the same crime with every appearance of undoubted truth.§ 

The vanity of the Athenians was even more inordinate 
than their avarice. Plato boasts, in a passage of his Laws 
or Republic to which we cannot now refer, that the horses 


* Polybius, even, notes the faithlessness of the Greeks. Hist. lib. vi, and 
consider the amusing dialogue of Strepsiades and Isocrates in the “Clouds,” 
but especially, Nub. 439-52 

+ Aristoph. passim, sed presertim, Equit, Nub. Ran. Juvenal, Sat. iii, v. 
73, et seq. 

: /Eschines and Demosthenes were both accused of receiving bribes ; the 
Philippizing orators, with the exception of Phocion were probably all 
guilty. So Epicrates, Agyrrhius, Melanopus, &c., vide Wachsmuth, Hist. 
Ant.§ 71. 't was even worse at Sparta, of which the Delphic Oracle said 
d Diroypnuaria Sraprav 6A5, dAAo 62 Gudév. Pausan. & Cic. de Off. 
ii, xxii, 77. With regard to Athens, consult Aristoph. Ach. 82, &c. 577, and 
see the passages referred to by C. F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 47, n. 2. 

§ For Pericles, see Thue. lib. ii, c.lxv, Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 849; for 
Cleon, Equit. 821, Nub. 582, Schol, & Comm. 

27 VOL. XI.—No. 22. 
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and mules in the streets of Athens walked more proudly, 
and neighed more haughtily than they were wont to do 
elsewhere, as if snuffing in with the air they breathed, a 
consciousness of the lofty dignity of the city to which they 
belonged. Aristophanes is continually ridiculing this vain- 
glorious spirit. ‘There was much indeed in his native land 
of which an Athenian might well be proud. His City was 
the centre of attraction, and the cynosure for all Greece ;* 
she was the mother of eloquence; the nurse of all arts 
and learning ;t the home of the dramatic Muse. She 
was the fountain head of Grecian freedom ;} and the model 
of all elegance and refinement.) We do not now speak of 
her architectural ornaments, her scenic representations, her 
religious Festivals, and her splendid pomps. But in her 
glorious achievements by land and sea; her eminent servi- 
ces to the cause of liberty and Greece ;!| her intellectual re- 
nown, and her beauties both of nature and art, there was 
much to excite pride, and justify an honest boast. But the 
vanity of the Athenians induced a continual itch for flatte- 
ry ;— and led them to claim honours for those merits which 
they were furthest from possessing. They claimed to be 
compassionate,** and indeed erected an altar to Pity ;tt but 


* 7 68 jpertpa roduc, Aravea giv ailva, This Apixvoupevolg wevAyupic 
?¢rw. Isocr. Panegyr. 

+ Kou wiv 6) edly reyviw, rag ve xpos ra dvoyxiia civ Biov, xou rag 
Tpog AOovnv PeUNyavnuLEVAt, Tag wv Eipoida, Tag 63 doxipacaca, Tog 
Aowross rapsdwxe. Isocr. Panegyr. Illas omnium doctrinarum inven- 
trices Athenas. Cie. de Orat. lib. i, c. iv, § 13. 

t Od pcvov 62 vag Saveciv warpdac distwcav, dAKM xen Thv “Eddada 
cipmacay iAsvdepwcav. Isocr. Panegyr. éyc pev obv excivoug soig 
civdpag Qyi OV MOVOV TOV Cuore Tov HUSTEpUY warEpas Si vets, ara 
xo THg edsvbeping Tyg Ts HsTEpac, xos Lypraisuy cow ev Hd +H HrEipw. 
Plato Menex. p. 240, cf. p. 247. 

§ Isocr. Panegyr. 

|| Tiv rarpidasiy tpig roug “EAAHva, sAsubepucagav. x.¢. >. Isocr. 
ad Philip, cf. Isocr. Panegyr. 

T Nov O'fvayxacras cov djuov xohaxeisiv toiv "Adnvaian sig Exadros 
Cv Euuyacryav., x. o.A. Xen. De Rep. Ath. i, § 18, cf. Isocr. De Pace. 
De Permutat. Aristoph. passim. The flattered became in time the flat- 
terers. Oj twv xoAaxwv xéAaxsc, says Atheneus, lib. vi, § 62, and 
dia Bonrog eyevero Swi xodaxsia 6 rwv "Adyvouwy Ojmos. Ebid. 

** Eurip. Suppl. v. 190. asi Avav piomripywv. Plato Menex. p. 245. 

tt Stanley, ad Asch. Suppl. 198. 
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on more than one occasion their victories were stained by 
the cold-blooded assassination of their captives ;* and, after 
the abolition of Ostracism, there was no prospect before an 
unfortunate general, or unpopular politician, but flight or 
death.t They boasted of their freedom and their love of 
liberty continually, but soon fell into a popular despotism,} 
and exercised the most unmitigated tyranny, not merely 
over their subject allies, but over the persons and property 
of their more wealthy fellow-citizens.§ They were proud 
of their polished manners and refined intercourse with each 
other, yet their orators exhibit a richer anthology of Billings- 
gate|| than any other language has the capacity to equal, 
but which is not unfrequently imitated in the Dialogues of 
Plato. They gloried iu their patriotism, yet the minority 
and the political Associations were almost constantly enga- 
ged in some treacherous intrigue with the enemies of the 
State. They plumed themselves on their observance of 
law ;% they were really so unmindful of all law that they 
cannot be said ever to have had a jurisprudence. 

Niebuhr somewhere remarks that matter for endless rep- 
robration may be discovered in the character of the Athe- 
nians, yet that a delineation which was all censure would 
be as untrue as it would be harsh. There can be no doubt 
of the correctness of this observation ; but it is a most haz- 
ardous and delicate task to attempt so to draw the uncertain 
line in the portraiture of a people, constantly exhibiting re- 
pulsive vices, as to be able to separate what was originally 
innocent and good from the abundant leaven of undeniable 
evil. One thing may, indeed, be asserted in favour of the 


* Consider the case of the Milylenwans. Thuc. iii, 36. Thirlwall, Hist. 
Greece, c. xxi, vol. i, p. 353. 

t Paches, who commanded against Mitylene, was tried, but anticipated 
his sentence by suicide. Thirlw: all, ut supra. Six, out of the ten generals 
who commanded at Arginuse, were judicially murdered. Xen. Hell. lib. 
i, c. vii, $34. Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, c. xxx, vol. i, p.479, vide Wachs- 
muth, ii, p. 248, 320. Thue. vi, 60. 

té O7wos paiva Gv xamrvov GovAs F4ang cAsubepwy, £15 mup datAov detroreiag 
sumerrumac ein, dvei cag wodkus exsivng xu axoupov sAsudsping, THv 
XAETWTATHY KO TIXpoTATHY dovAwy dodAsmy MET HLT ITY OMEVOE, Plato 
De Rep. lib. viii, sub. fin. 

§ Xenoph. De Rep. Ath. c. i, § 13. 

i Itis only necessary to consult the Orations of Demosthenes for evidence 
of this. Compare the remarks of Legare in his Essay on Demosthenes. 
Works, vol. i, 451, and Wachsmuth, Hist. Ant. p. 210. 

™ Thue. lib. ii, ¢. 37. Hermann is disposed to give them credit for this. 
Pol. Ant. § 113. 
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Athenians, which makes the wavering line of distinction 
more obvious than any formal analysis could do—that infi- 
nite as were their acts of crime and folly, these proceeded, 
not so much from the settled malignity of a corrupt design, 
as from certain weaknesses inherent in their nature—from 
their recklessness, their volatile disposition, their love of 
change, and their systematic rejection of all restraint.— 
Dreaming of no control, the first impulse was followed with 
a blind and eager avidity. They were swift to resolve upon 
a mere passionate impression ;* they were as swift to 
change,} either before or after any pernicious or beneficial 
result, as soon as their first heat had passed away. Ii nei- 
ther process was there much deliberation or much serious- 
ness.} Singularly keen of apprehension, they were hasty 
to put the passing fancy into immediate execution.§ Brave 
to a fault, they were reckless of all physical or moral dan- 
ger. | Ever impatient of the present, and fretful for novel- 
ty,“ they were readily led into the most foolish or criminal 
measures. Credulous in the extreme,** and easily excited, 
the policy of their counsels was a matter of mere accident.{t 


* Adnvasos raxuSoiro. Aristoph. Ach. 605. 
t MeraSo0dAo. Aristoph. Ach. 607. 
t’Opas, dBourn¢ tis XEXE PT OLNEY, 
Toig xeprowoues yopyov we dvaSAswes 
27 warpic. | Earp Suppl. 321, cf. 427. 

§ ‘Emrivojoas ofsic, xou sxirsrscou £07 Ww 6 ay yvGierv. Thue. lib. i, c. 70. 
piven yupe yout TE bmorwe xo EAeriZ ous & div Exwonwel, dia To THY ELOY 
Tiy exryeipyow woisidos Gv av yvxo1. Thue. lib. i, c. 70, § 8. 

|| Kas apo. Oiveiy ToAwnro, xo Tapa yvcxuny xivduverTas, xo "sari 
roig dewoig evsAwides. Thue. i, c. 70. Atheniensium populum—supra 
vires audacem ad conandum. Liv. lib. xlv, c. xxiii, § 15. voy rs 
TAEIOV HTH, KOU TIAN WEIZovs 7 Ouveynss Tov T¢ PapBapov drsucaves, 
xO ES rads mponyayov aura. Thue. i, 144. 

T’O: Lig v ve (scil. "Adnyi A104) Kcuhiy yates Thue. lib. i, c. 70. derodA- 
avoudw gr axora cov imapy vray, di $0’ asl xraoda, Eyupopay rs oly 
HOGov HOvyiav dxpaywova 7 doyodiav hitless Thuc. ibid. 

** Wachsmuth, Hist. Ant. vol. ii, p. 198. A belief in factitious oracles be- 
came prevalent. See Aristoph. Eq. 998, et seq. 

tt The du¢@ovrAia of the Athenians was proverbial. Aristophanes 
calls them xaxo8oiAu. Eq. 1050, and again says 

pati yap dutQovrrav 
Te a moe  pooewau, TOUTE Le 
arr’ ay jusig fomapryr,’ bai rb 
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1 Toug bovg, 


ry as Tiov T peri. 


Nub. 578, ef. Eur. Heracl. 176. 
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Thonghtless, and fond of amusement, a jest or an exhibi- 
tion* was amply sufficient to divert their thoughts from the 
most serious affairs. They approved of the right, after it 
was done ; and repented of the wrong, after the event; but 
they were too excitable and unsteady, coolly to deliberate 
and resolve upon the right course in advance, and firmly to 
execute it; and they were too indolent or indifferent to pur- 
sue any consistent or decided system. Life was to them 
but a bright vision, and their constant solicitude was to 
strew the path with roses. But to the sportive and vola- 
tile temperament of childhood, they united the ardent pas- 
sions of mature age; they carried the spirit of the play- 
ground into the deliberations and actions of State; and thus 
every folly produced its fruit in crime, and every negligence 
germinated in national disaster. Like their own Apollo, 
the Athenians were gifted with perpetual youth ; and they 
never learnt to discover the dangerous inconsistency be- 
tween the fickle juvenility of their feelings, and the stern 
seriousness of their condition. Restraint was a thing they 
knew not of, and an influence to which they never submit- 
ted, except from a pressing and immediate necessity—then 
they yielded to force inevitable, but the submission was ren- 
dered thoughtlessly, and almost immediately forgotten. 
All past misfortunes were at once obliterated by that irre- 
pressible buoyancy of spirit and ever gushing tide of san- 
guine hope, which so remerkably characterized them.t No 
failure could deject them; no past calamity inculcate any 
lesson of prudence. The shadows, that lengthened and 
darkened round them as their sun declined, only stimulated 
them to more heedless licence ; and the bitterest hour of 
their distress was the period of their boldest infatuation.— 
Their heedlessness, their energy, their hope, their restless 
lust of innovation, their quick and impatient apprehension, 
their unchecked liberty, which claimed as free a charter as 
the wind, their thoughtless daring, all constituted the ill- 


* When the people were deliberating about Sphacteria, Cleon requested 
them to adjourn because he had a feast at hishouse. They did so. Wachs- 
muth, vol. ii, p. 233. For like levity with Alcibiades, see p. 242. The 
mode in which the disastrous news from Sicily was received by the Athe- 
nians at the Theatre is familiar to all. 

t‘Eai soig dewoig ed¢Aaidss. Thue. lib. i,c. 70, § 8. Vide etiam 


ibid } 8. 
27° 
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omened influences of their decline, but they hadurged them 
onward to the highest pinnacles of glory.” 

The Athenian supremacy was a strange and dazzling 
phase in human history, and one to which we look back 
with curious wonder; its fruits for good or for evil can 
never be fully witnessed under any other system ; and that 
system has passed entirely away like a dream of the night. 
‘The discrepance between the feelings and the situation of 
the Athenians will account for their follies and their crimes ; 
and for the long possibility of such fruits without utter 
corruption of the tree.t But to solve theroughly and in 
detail, the dark enigma of Athenian history would be the 
most arduous task we could propose to ourselves. Here 
then we must leave it, for our space will not permit us to 
pursue further this particular branch of the inquiry. 

The absolute rejection of al] restraint—the perfect holiday 
of all passions and impulses—form, as we have already 
observed, the most significant peculiarity of the Athenian 
character, and furnish the key, in a great measure, to its 
most important phenomena. If anything could be anticipa- 
ted to be exempt from this over-ruling tendency, we might 
naturally conceive it to be the religious creed of the people. 
The theological system of a nation, resting, as it is ever 


supposed to do, upon a divine revelation, might appear at 
first blush, to be one thing sheltered from the reach of acci- 
dent, circumstances, and popular caprice. But we rarely 
find this to be really the case; and the proposition might 
perhaps be safely laid down in its broadest form, that the 
religion of a people is invariably the reflex image of that 
people’s feelings and fancies :—that, as one poet has sung 


“The heaven of each is but what each desires ; 


and another, 


“Tis man himself aye makes 
His own God and his hell,t 


* Pausanias remarks: ov rw Onpuox pour voy Japev Gddoug 4 *Adnvauoug 
adgnravras, "Adnvises yap T pony dnoav ears wes sya de’ aueng * * guvédsi 
yap oixeia TO SEAAnVIxov iarspeSarovro, xo vouolg Toig xabeory> dow 
ayiora hesibowv. Pausan. Messen. p. 145, |. 41. 

+ Vide C, F. Hermann. Pol. Ant. Greece, c. vi.,$ 113. He considers the 
permanence of the state to be attributable to the legal existence of the 
democracy ; but law at Athens was a merely ideal influence. 

| Bailey’s Festus—a most remarkable, but crude and untrimmed poem, 
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so we may mass these two propositions together, and find 
them universally true of national faith. But without lin- 
gering over the supposed verity of the general dogma. its 
truth with respect to Athens was most abundantly proved 
by herhistory, Isocrates, indeed boasted that the Athenians 
were most observant of their ancient religion,* but this was 
merely a rhetorical flourish, like nearly every other asser- 
tion of that graceful, but flippant writer, 

We have no intention, in a merely incidental notice like 
this, of opening up the extensive and perplexed subject of 
Grecian Mythology. We have not the time—we have not 
the space—nor would a detailed examination be in harmony 
with our main topic. Moreover, a question, which has 
seeined to the exhaustless learning of Lobeckt to be almost 
hopelessly entangled, is not one to be lightly encountered 
with our scanty means, and scantier powers. A few obser- 
vations exhibiting the general spirit of Athenian religion, 
and showing how the restless, innovating, wild spirit of the 
Athenians contrived to manifest itself even in a hallowed 
material, are all that we dare hazard at present. 

The most obvious, because the least recondite, evidence 
of the disposition of the Athenians to regard even all reli- 
gious matters that could be presented to them, as a fit sub- 
ject for their modifying ingenuity, is afforded by the man- 
ner in which their mythology was treated by their dramatic 
poets. ‘The tragedians, it is true, who regarded themselves, 
and were in a certain sense, regarded by the people also, as 
qualified priests, or sacred ministers of the gods,t did not 
in the better ages of the tragic muse attempt any innovation, 
but treated the subjects which they drew from their mytho- 
logical legends with scrupulous reverence and uniformity. 
This may be seen by a study of ASschylus and Sophocles, 


* Isocrat, Areopagit. Compare Stanley’s learned note ad Zsch. Supp! 
712, Ed. Butler. 

+ On the Attic Mythology, Lobeck remarks: “Fingendi quidem copia 
maxima est, non solum in hoe loco, sed quocunque hee disputatio patet, 
de opertis Orphicis, de arcanis Eleusiniis, de Pelasgorum mysteriis inti~ 
mis; eamque ob causam hxc Crata Repoa a Damasippis qui nostra negotia 
curant, sursum deorsum versatur, neque est ulla pars antiquarie doctrine, 
in qua fraus, vanitas, libido, grassata est effrenatius.” Anglaopham. Preef., 
vol. i, p. viil. = 

t See Mitchell. Int. Aristoph. Ran. Hence arose the complaint ovd<v 
spig rov Asvudov. Mus. Crit. ii, p. 73. 

$ Yet the Prometheus Vinctus evidently indicates a previous system, 
which had not utterly passed away 
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and a comparison of their respective tragedies. But when 
the democratic fervor was at its height, Euripides, the so- 
phist, the infidel, and the demagogue,* travestied, ridiculed, 
and denied the religion of his country, with as little vene- 
ration as poetical or dramatic taste. The comedians, how- 
ever, had always claimed and been allowed the license of 
representing the national gods with any liberties they 
pleased.t They exhibited them in the most ludicrous and 
degrading circumstances, and often introduced the mock 
divinities of their own fantastical creation.§ 

These testimonies lie immediately on the surface, but are 
far from furnishing the strongest proot of the disposition of 
the Athenians to innovate even in religious matters. Xeno- 
phon does, indeed, state that the charge brought against So- 
crates was, that he slighted the recognized deities of the coun- 
try, and worshipped others ;) yet the Athenians are stated to 
have most readily naturalized foreign gods ;% and Aristo- 
phanes, in allusion to this practice, says, they had turned 
Athens into Egypt.** Nor must we overlook the introduc- 
tion of the Bacchanalian rites, or the subsequent commix- 
ture of these with the Eleusiniuan mysteries, to denounce 
which Mitchell supposes that the Rane of Aristophanes was 
written.tt The fewest innovations upon the early religion 
were made by the Spartans; for the Dorian Apollo, under 
whose auspices the Heraclid and Hellenes had invaded the 

* Cf. Aristoph. Ran., 954, 1011, 1066, 1080, 1516. For the sophistries of 
Euripides, consider the speech of Eteocles, Phoen. 499; of Ulysses, Hec. 
299, the celebrated line in the Hippolytus, 612; Aristoph. Ach. 376; Ran. 
1476; for his infidelity, Bellerophon, Fr. xxi., Aristoph. Ran, 887, Thesm. 
450; and see the passages cited by Spanheim, ad Joe. cit. Ran.; for his 
demagogy, see Aristoph. Ran. 950, and Mitchell’s Notes. 

t As Aristophanes does with Bacchus and Hercules in the Rane, and 
with the whole celestial choir in the Aves, 


t Consider the shifts and fears of Bacchus in the Frogs. 
§ Aristoph. Eq, and Ran. 


|| ddixés Sumparng, og wev 4 wos vowiZer bsoug, oD vowiSanv, Erspa dz 
xaiva doujncvice eropepwv. Xen. Mem. i, c. i, §i. Plato states a different 
accusation in the Apolog. Socr., Zuxparns ddixFs xds wrepiepyaZerau 
Lnréiv ra re bard Ying nat Ta eeroupavia, xc Hrrw Adyou xpsirrw mosdiv, xo 
GAdoug rauTa didaexuv. p. 19, but this is with distinct reference to 
Aristoph. Nub. 113, 226. 

@ Stanley ad sch. Suppl. 712. 

+ 


rin vi 

“VAryurtov ara riv woduv wemoinxag ave’ ’Adnvew: Hor. ap. Athen. 
lib. ix, $ 14. 

tt Mitchell. Introd, Ran. Aristoph. and notes passim 
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Peloponnesus, continued to be the principal god of their 
mythology to the close. 

The Athenians, in common with the rest of the Greeks, 
had indeed, before the age of Solon, made such sweeping 
innovations upon the primitive faith of the people, as com- 
pletely to change the character of the national theology. 
There are continual traces in the early legends, of the des- 
perate struggles of opposing creeds.* The original mytho- 
logy of Greece was undoubtedly of an Oriental character ; 
the divinities to whom adoration was paid, were the bodiless 
and unseen powers of nature,t—more especially the two 
great, ever-contending and ever-harmonizing influences of 
reproduction and decay; and the original significance of 
the primitive creed constantly breaks forth in the symboli- 
cal design of the later works of art. The pristine character 
of the Greek mythology may be sufficiently conjectured 
from the few remaining fragments of the early gnomic 
poets ; and it is probable that until the composition of the 
Homeric ballads no definite attempt had been made-to give 
to the deities any form or local habitation. In the remains 
of Hesiod, every thing appears still in uncertainty and con- 
fusion ; the thirty thousand unnamed divinities of his the- 
ogony never re-appear again.§ 

The nature and magnitude of the changes which had 
been effected, appear very obviously in the historical periods. 
The mysterious and invisible potentates of nature have been 
humanized, and, if we may use the expression, terrestrial- 
ized. ‘They are no longer the vague, incomprehensible 
essences which had before existed merely as shadows of the 
imagination ; they have been clothed with the human form— 
incarnated, it is true, in all the glorious perfection of ideal 
beauty, but still they have been imprisoned in the garb ot 
flesh. Their passions, their pleasures, their hopes, their 
actions, are all human ; the earth is to them a more familiar 


*S.Q. R., No. v., Art.5. The Prometheia, which ever continued one 
of the leading festivals at Athens, was anterior to the worship of Jupiter, 
and a relic of an earlier creed. 

t Plato. Cratyl. R. Payne Knight. Symb. Lang. Anc. Art.and Myth. § 2. 
Heyne ad Hom. Il. xiv, 202. Bulwer, Athens. Bookji, c. 1. For the re-ap- 
pearance of this worship of the powers of reproduction and decay in the 
symbolical significance of works of art, see Knight’s Essay. 

t Orpheus, Empedocles, Phocylides, Pythagoras, &c. The fragments of 
Orpheus and Pythagoras are undoubtedly spurious, but they are still ancient, 
and represent the earlier belief. 

§ Hesiod. Op. et Di. 250, Ed. Winterton, 
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habitation than even their semi-terrestrial Olympus. They 
associate with men, and their loves are with the sons and 
daughters of men. They make their tabernacle in the flesh, 
and are in all points, except their immortality, essentially 
human.” 

Every religious system, which is found upon the deifica- 
tion of the powers of nature, is by its constitution necessarily 
sensual in its tendencies; for by canonizing those powers, 
it sanctifies the passions and lusts which are implanted in 
the breast of man, and removes the only possible restraint, 
which would be strong enough to check their uncontrolled 
exercise. The theology of the Greeks did not by its entire 
anthropomorphism lose its original character as an adora- 
tion of the powers of nature; and its sensual influences 
were heightened by the examples embalmed in their mytho- 
logical legends, and by the close approximation of humani- 
ty to the being and character of the celestial objects of their 
veneration. ‘There was a passionate fervour ever displayed 
towards their gods, and a constant and unbroken intercom- 
munion, which lent strength and enthusiasm to their habit- 
ual veneration. The free atmosphere which flowed around 
them was instinct with the breath of their divinities ; every 
act, whether virtuous or criminal, was performed nnder the 
ever abiding consciousness of their presence; and as no 
crime was so flagitious as to be without a recorded prece- 
dent in the Chancery of Olympus, so there was no sensual- 
ity supposed to be uncountenanced by the favouring auspi- 
ces of heaven.t 

Athens was distinguished among all her sister States of 
Greece, by the surprising frequency of her Festivals, and 
the earnest enthusiasm which accompanied their solemni- 
zation. They were celebrated with a pomp and magnifi- 
cence elsewhere unequalled ; and those of especial import- 
ance were ordered at those seasons of the year when the city 
was crowded with strangers from all parts of Greece, and 
particularly from the tributary Isles of the A®gean Sea.} 
The ecstatic feeling, which their observance created, was 
accompanied by the public interest in the splendid ceremo- 
nial, and both tended to heighten the effects which these gor- 


* Pind. Nem., vi, 1. Od. xvii, 485. Pausan. Arcad., p. 237,), 20. Hes. 
Op. i, 108. Schol. Ven. ad Il. i, 222. 

+ Even rogues and thieves had their recognized patron god—in Mercury. 

: Vide Aristoph. Acharn, 476-82, and Mitchell, notes to Aristoph. Ran. 
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geous solemnities were otherwise calculated to produce. On 
such occasions the State was lavish, and even foolishly ex- 
travagant, in her expenditures, as is evinced by her ruinous 
liberality in support of the Dramatic representations, which 
constituted the principal charm of the Dionysia.* The 
wide spreading and engrossing influence, exercised over 
Athenian life and morals by the religion of the country, 
cannot, accordingly, be easily overrated. 

In this enumeration of the features of the Attic Mytiolo- 
gy and creed, we must not overlook the highly poetical com- 
plexion of the whole scheme. We cannot, even now, though 
living in the blaze of a higher, holier, purer dispensation, 
and one entirely diverse in its character, turn our eyes back 
to the scenes and feelings of that far distant time, without 
having our imaginations sensibly affected by those beautiful 
dreams of the Grecian mind. Over all those wild fancies is 
shed, a soft, entrancing atmosphere, and the shapes and fig- 
ures of their divinities are harmonized in the magic light, 
and bodied forth from that golden mist in the ideal loveli- 
ness of our most impassioned dreams. There is no deep 
emotion of the heart, no wandering frenzy of the imagina- 
tion, but finds its object and realization embodied under 
some bewitching form within the precincts of their sacred 
Olympus. The deities were denizens of earth, and ever 
accessible; they were only the deified incarnation of their 
own desires. Hence arose that strong sense of immediate 
intercommunion with the gods, and that intensity of perso- 
nal, passionate love, and sensual adoration, which so deeply 
characterized the Greeks, and breathed such a charm and 
loveliness over their works of art. ‘The all pervading spi- 
rit of love was the breath of their existence, and the univer- 
sal inspiration of their whole culture.t 

* On this point consult Mas. Crit; Blomfield on the Dramatic Represen- 
tations of the Greeks; Donaldson’s Greek Theatre ; Schlegel’s Dram. Lec- 
tures, or any work on Greek Antiquities. 

+ Hence the continual passages in the poets testifying to the universal 
supremacy of Love: 

Asuesé ps civ yas rz Sadutrevoug, dxuowday cav Gho b’idpacavea, 

raven O'ireixstxt op 1 Aoypass. x. ¢. X Simm. Rhod. Ale. 
"Epws avixare wayar, 
"Epug, o¢ ev xriqaacs mieceis, 
og fv waranaic waperduc 
Nedwdog dwuysie. x. . a 
Soph. v. 777, Antig. cf. Fr. Incert. xxiii. 
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In justice to A2schylus,* and perhaps as evidence of purer 
feelings among the earlier Athenians, it must be mentioned 
that throughout the remaining plays of that greatest of At- 
tic T'ragedians,t there invariably breathes a high toned mo- 
rality. Nothing can be further from the loose and wavering 
principles of Euripides, and the gross demoralization of later 
times, than the lofty religious sentimentt of his great prede- 
cessor.. In Aristophanes, indeed, A’schylus is made to 
charge Euripides with having polluted tragedy by the rep- 
resentation of infamous intrigues,§ and also with having cor- 
rupted the inhabitants of hell with his pernicious doctrines. || 

We are not yet half through our subject. Before we can 
venture to form any general estimate of Athenian character, 
history, and life, we must examine into the political and le- 
gal institutions of the people, into their arts, arms and lite- 
rature, and into the secret causes which generated their de- 
cay. But this is too wide a field to enter upon, after having 
prolonged this article to such anextent, and accordingly we 
must make these inquiries the subject of a sequel, instead of 
prosecuting our investigations further at present. We are 
aware how exceedingly inconvenient this mode of procedure 
is, but we have already been as concise as it was in our 
power to be, and we are now compelled, if we would do 
any justice tothe topics we have entered upon, to have re- 


Compare Eurip. Hippol. v. 1268-82. Luciam Deor. Dial. vi. Lucret. lib. 
i, ad init. and with especial reference to Athens and our context. 
Tav xiepw xr7fousw 
Xopayv Kararveltou werpiag dvemuy, 
HOurvooug aipad. x. T. A. 
* We must add Pindar also, though he was not Athenian, and perhaps 
Sophocles. 
+t So Aristophanes thought, Ran. 1467, 1469, and see Mitchell’s Notes. 
: J. Muller remarks, ‘in omnibus his (scil. sententiis) A2schylus ultra my- 
thologiam sapit.’ 


fo Kpyrixog pv tuddAsyow povedserg, 
vyououg O'avodiiug fit pepwv cig env téyvyv. Ran. 849-50. 
|| See 6% xar7 A! Evpimiing, eredemvuro 
Toig Awacdiroug xdu cies Paraveinrouoig 
Kau cits warparomucs xos rorywpiyaic, 
Sarep Eas’ ev “Asdou eAnbog* 01 Oaxpoarevor 
Tow avtidoyiay xos Avy: x0s OF pope 
Umspsuavntay, xovoustav Coparatov. Ran. 770-5. 
It is AZacus, however, who brings the accusation. 
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course to a division of ouressay. Enough hasalready been 
said to exhibit the Athenians in a truer Jight than has been 
done either by the unmeasured vituperation, or the indiscrim- 
inate praise usually lavished on them, We therefore leave 
them now, with the hope of recurring to the same subject 
at an early day. 





Art. Il.— The Life and Corresponilence of John Foster. 
Edited by J. E. Rytann; with Notices of Mr. Foster, as 
a Preacher and a Companion. By Jonn Suerparp, in 
2 volumes, New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 


THeRE is one kind of biography that has never been 
written. There are portraitures of great and good men, 
that have never been presented to the public eye. A natu- 
ral sympathy, expanding alike to intellect and heart, prompts 
this hidden literature; while ideality, free from outward 
connections, expends its full power upon the adornment of 
the cherished subject. Whenever we read the productions 
of true genius, our mind is stimulated far beyond the im- 
mediate range of the theme; new imagery gathers before 
the excited vision; and we multiply scenes sufficient to 
form another volume. We think of the author and picture 
his appearance, character, and associations. ‘The contem- 
plation of his intellectual triumphs is not enough to satisfy 
us, and we long to know all that appertains tohim; we are 
solicitous to understand the circumstances, under which 
the successful effort was made; to watch the strug ggle of 
the mighty spirit and mark its enlarging resources; to sur- 
vey every fact, that may have modified taste or controlled 
sensibility, so that we may be able to perceive the degree of 
correspondency between the external and internal, the real 
and ideal. There is something more than intellectual exer- 
cise in the study of an immortal effort of genius. Whoever 
captivates imagination and strengthens reason; whoever 
developes unseen beauty and brings the grandeur, that was 
lost by distance, near to us ; whoever interprets the mystic 
signs around us and makes truth more eloquent of God ; the 
same is our friend and brother, precious to the heart, ‘that 

28 VOL. XI.—No. 22. 
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beats more warmly for the work he has wrought. Despite 
of ourselves, we begin to trace the history of one so beloved 
and to sketch the position, in whieh we suppose, that he 
may have been placed. 

‘The laws of suggestion and association are so mysterious, 
that we cannot always avoid embarrassment in examining 
their operations, but we may nevertheless observe their ef- 
fects. A dream affords Bunyan one of the most startling 
pictures of his immortal classic. Addison eseapes the mias- 
ma of Italian marshes, and gaining the pure atmosphere 
of mountain summits, utters his devout gratitude in the 
beautiful hymn, 


“When all thy mercies, O my God,” &c. 


Cowper returns from a rural walk, and the melancholy 
tokens of approaching insanity press upon his spirit; the 
heavy cloud descends upon him, and as the outer folds in- 
vest his trembling frame, he turns to the world now about 
to be darkened to him, and breathes his farewell in the touch- 


ing sentiments: 


“God moves in a mysterious way,” &c. 


We love to become acquainted with these relations of 
literature to the outward universe. If wecan look upon the 
landscape, that gave birth to attractive imagery, or enter the 
home-cirele, where gentle affections ministered to the intel- 
lect, there is a brighter glow upon the pages, where their 
influence is reflected, and a warmer pulsation in our heart 
as it throbs to embrace them. 

‘The name of Foster has Jong been familiar to the literary 
world. A reputation, so independent of fictitious supports, 
so stable through many years of unsettled opinion and doc- 
trine in England, must have rested upon a solid foundation. 
We rejoice to declare our own deep interest in his celebrat- 
ed works. It was on this aecount, that we welcomed the 
publication of his Lire and CorresPponDENCE, feeling as- 
sured, that it would furnish an instructive and charming 
commentary on his valuable volumes. We have not been 
disappointed. 

If indeed we had sketched, in our earlier days, an ideal 
Foster, such as his “E’ssays” indicated him to our active 
fancy, we should not now be able to identify it with any 
prominent points in the narrative before us. We never 
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dreamed that so many adverse circumstances surrounded 
him ; nor did we imagine, that in being the architect of his 
own fortunes, he had such rude and discordant materials, 
en which to operate. Though we had often studied his 
contributions to literature, yet we were not led to suppose, 
that he had to endure severe conflicts in the formation 
of his principles, nor that he was compelled to pursue ab- 
stract investigations until he could perceive the basis of fun- 
damental ideas in moral science. If any one had told us, 
that Foster had a mind, on which, in a darker age, super- 
stitition could have fastened its strongest grasp, shutting out 
all the serene light of Heaven, and deadening its sensibili- 
ties to every form of consolation, we should have wondered 
at the rashness of such assertions; but now, with the life- 
details spread beneath our eyes, we are forced to conclude, 
that such was the fact. Amid these reflections, there are 
truths of unspeakable importance recurring to us, for we 
see, in the history of this great man, how the most unwield- 
ly elements of character may be turned, by the omnipotence 
of divine wisdom, into channels of usefulness. Had so sad 
and sensitive a mind been placed under the control of hea- 
then philosophy, we can readily conceive what form it 
would have assumed. Or, had it been educated by the 
severer creeds of the Christian Faith, we should imagine, 
that the adjusting balances of commonly held doctrines 
would not have sufficed for him, and that, in all probability, 
he would have magnified the less-pleasing parts of those 
systems into objects of positive repulsivenses. If it could 
avail any thing, we might wish that Foster could have 
grown up under circumstances more favorable to cheerful 
views of life; that he had entertained firmer confidence in 
the benevolence of present arrangements, and felt more in- 
tensely, the preponderance of good in the temporal economy 
of Providence; for then, humanity would have worn other 
aspeets to him, and misanthropical sentiments less frequent- 
ly disturbed the flow of his generous nature. But yet, these 
tendencies of his constitution were not an unmitigated mis- 
fortune. A large portion of his extensive influence was ow- 
ing to them ; for they induced trains of thought and argu- 
ment, that serve to check those gay and frivolous views of 
men and things now so current under the names of reason 
and religion. Such a man, we may safely say, acted asa 
restraint upon his age; an age, in which deep reflectiveness 
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and solemn inquiry are rarely found. The world has need 
of men similar to Foster. It will continue to need them so 
’ long as science and art contribute to promote sensualism. 
We contemplate this order of mind as peculiarly fitted to 
oppose the torrent of corruption, that threatens the institu- 
tions of modern civilization, and to recall us to sober con- 
ception of the amazing responsibilities of existence. If the 
words of these men are homely, and their denunciations 
terrible, are they therefore to be despised ? Sublime scenery 
is often rough and rugged. The heavenly symbol of truth 
in ancient times was the flaming-fire. If it burn like the 
altar-flame amid peaceful cherubim and _ sanctuary-stillness, 
so much the better, but if it take more alarming forms and 
even blaze in the lightning, let it not be forgotten, that the 
divine breath kindled it. 

Would that on the wall before us, hung a landscape paint- 
ing of Hebden-bridge valley in England! If such a scene 
now charmed our eye, asmall farm-house in the direction of 
Wainsgate, would be sure to rivet attention. In the hum- 
ble home so represented, lived the parents of John Foster ; 
there they toiled for “daily bread,” and there they labored 
to gain a richer inheritance beyond the sky. The father of 
John Foster, was an excellent man, who communed much 
with his own heart, and sought the constant fellowship of 
his Redeeming Lord. He was a worthy member of the 
Baptist Church, held in high estimation by all his brethren, 
and appealed to, as a sort of oracle among them. John 
Foster was the eldest child of his parents. Another son was 
the ouly subsequent addition to the small household. 

John seems to have been a boy of singular character. 
The fact is, he was never a boy, so far as the ordinary traits 
of boyhood are concerned. The world was more to him at 
that early age, than a theatre of amusement. If, like Cow- 
per, he was reserved and timid in company, always glad to 
escape from its restraints and wander away from the haunts 
of men, nature gave him a compensating principle in his 
devotion to material objects. Byron has eulogized his boyish 
fondness for the ocean. Foster, with equal propriety, might 
have detailed his youthful passion for the scenery of hills, 
vales and forests. There he loved to dwell, gathering ideas, 
that should in after years, impress themselves on thousands 
of his readers, and receiving images, that should adorn the 
most abstruse trains of meditation. The poetic tempera- 
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ment is usually supposed to enjoy this lively interest in the 
physica! universe as its own special possession ; but Foster 
is at least one exception to the general rule. Few men 
ever surpassed him in ardent love for the works of creation. 
It was purely spontaneons in him. The instinctive desire of 
his heart was for such enjoyment, and on this account, it was 
free from that morbidness, which so many gifted intellects 
have exhibited in connection with this subject. 

The narrative of Foster’s youthful life is as full as we 
could have expected ; full enough it certainly is, to depict 
the embryo man. ‘The only advantage in such minute 
statements is in the opportunity afforded to trace the unity 
of human existence ; to see how much of oneness there is 
from the cradle to the grave, and to mark the carefulness, 
with which an invisible God guards the principle of indi- 
viduality. If we take Foster forty years afterwards in his 
garret-study, among promiscuous piles of books, with dust 
and cob-webs thick around him, and then summon up his 
boyhood amid rocks and trees, looking down into clear 
streams or reading mysterious truths in withered leaves, we 
cannot avoid exclaiming, “Jt is the same being!” 'That 
old “trumpery stool,” which always had a ghost near it, 
was never forgotten. And the famous skeleton, that met 
him every night at the “awful season” of going to bed, did 
it ever cease to torment him? Alas, how many skeletons 
thronged his pathway to the tomb! No doubt, these super- 
stitions feelings had some pernicious effects on his suscepti- 
ble mind, but we cannot regard such things as absolute evils. 
The relation of fear to imagination is not without benefit. 
When we consider the connection of various moral senti- 
ments with it—a sense of our weakness and consequent 
dependency upon God,—and when we think of the stimu- 
lating power it exerts over the conscience and reason, we 
come to the conclusion, that the foundations of goodness 
and greatness are often laid in these exercises. Viewed in 
the light of Christianity, there is nothing irreconcileable in 
just ideas of fear and love. Heathen Theology never at- 
tempted to harmonize them, for on its fundamental doctrine, 
it was impossible. ‘T’o deprecate wrath, to appease venge- 
ance, to meet insulted authority and wrestle with it, was its 
long and labored effort. Our standing-point is different. 
We take sovereignty in its mediatorial manifestations, and 
consequently, the imagination and heart are approached in 
28" 
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opposite directions. Superstitious feelings are thus subdued 
and rendered, in a new character, subservient t9 moral excel- 
lence. The imaginative excitement of young Foster, was 
the working of that religious sentiment which every man 
realizes in a greater or less degree. If he had been destitute 
of it, that wonderful power, by which he transferred life 
into inanimate objects, and made them companions for his 
strong spirit, would never have performed such service in 
the cause of virtue and piety. Grant, that it cost him suf- 
fering. Such is the condition of all development. It is 
pre- eminently the penalty paid for the vigor and usefulness 
of the imagination. Whoever would collect a treasury of 
vivid images ; whoever would be able to unite the materia! 
and spiritual worlds and dwell with equal ease amid the 
scenes peculiar to each ; in a word, whoever would blend all 
truth with the several parts of his nature, must submit to the 
severe terms on which the ennobling experience is to be 
acquired. 

The interesting subject of this memoir passed his early 
life in general study, and in assisting his honored father in 
weaving. On entering his eighteenth year, he became a 
member of the Baptist church, at Hebden bridge, under the 
care of Dr. Fawcett. This worthy man discovered the ta- 
lents of John, and urged him to prepare for the ministry. 
Having selected this mode of living for the glory of God and 
the welfare of his race, he became an inmate of Brearley 
Hall, where Dr. Fawcett was engaged in training a few 
young men for the sacred office. His situation here was 
pleasant and profitable. The preparatory course of study 
having been completed, Foster entered the Bristol Academy. 
The most valuable friendship of his life was formed during 
his connection with this Institution, as to it, he was indebt- 
ed for all the advantages, which he derived from the advice 
and attention of the estimable Hughes. Respecting his ha- 
bits here, we are informed, that he was much given to “mu- 
sing vagrancy” of mind, averse to elaborate study and rest- 
less under confinement to system. Says he, in a letter to 
Mr. Horsefall, “Probably there never was a more indolent 
student at this or any other Academy.” He remained in 
school about one year, and in 1792, removed to Newcastle. 
Here he preached to a small congregation, in a room called 
Tuthillstairs, a dingy place, according to his own account, 
“like a conjuring room,” Thence he went to Dublin, in 
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1793, and took charge of a Baptist Society in Swift’s alley. 
There was nothing of interest to him in this position. Dis- 
solving the pastoral relation here, he spent several months 
in Yorkshire, and then returned to Dublin, and opened a 
classical and mathematical school. After a few months, he 
abandoned this experiment, and in 1797, became the minis- 
ter of the Baptist church in Chichester—a situation which 
he filled for two years anda half. He afterwards resided for 
a while with Rev. Joseph Hughes, at Battersea, where he 
had fine opportunities for improvement. In 1800 he located 
himself at Downend. In1804,he settled at Frome. About 
this time, his memorable Essays were published. Resign- 
ing his charge in 1806, he connected himself with the “Ee- 
lectic Review,” and in 1808, in the thirty-seventh year of 
his age, married Miss Snooke, after a courtship of five 
years. 

Literature now became his chief employment. For nine 
years subsequent to his marriage, he resided at Bowrton-on- 
the-Water, preaching occasional sermons in the neighboring 
villages. While here, “he lost his parents and became him 
self a father.” In 1817, he returned to Downend, and re- 
sumed ministerial duties as a regular engagement, A few 
months after, he removed to Stapleton, near Bristol. In 
1826, he lost his son, then sixteen years old. In 1832, Mrs, 
Foster died. In 1843, Mr. Foster closed his life, in the 
seventy -fourth year of his age. 

Such are the prominent facts in the history of this cele- 
brated writer. If the reader can find a stream, that wanders 
fora space, through overhanging cliffs interspersed with 
gentle meadow slopes, and then loses itself in the earth by 
means of some mysterious opening, appearing soon again 
amid other scenery, sparkling in the sunshine and swelling 
in the breeze, enlarging and contracting, now visible, then 
invisible, until at last it pours its waters into the ocean, he 
will have an illustration of the half-obseure, half-revealed 
life of John Foster. It is well, that his biography and cor- 
respondence have been issued from the press, for the world 
can now know more of him than it did during his earthly 
existence, 

A certain class of readers will be exceedingly interested 
in these volumes. All other classes wil] probably neglect 
them. A man, who examines biographical works as a phi- 
losophic exercise, and seeks to draw the true knowledge of 
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human nature from them ; who cares not for merely transi- 
tory excitements, but aims at permanent improvement, 
will derive great profit from their perusal. We never saw 
so many pages, so perfectly true to their professed object. 
The idea of Foster is always before you. If his portrait 
alternated with every Jeaf, you could not have him more 
distinctly and uninterruptedly before your vision. If you 
have ever been in an apartment, whose walls were lined with 
mirrors, so that wherever you turned you were compelled 
to see yourself and your movements, you have something 
that will exemplify your thoughts and feelings as you go 
through this book. It is a biography of inner life. The 
personal convictions, tastes, pleasures and habits of Foster, 
are never suffered to escape you. Natural scenery is often 
introduced, and you are charmed with animated descrip- 
tions of attractive objects, but before you dream of the tran- 
sition, Foster is connected with them. The reason of this 
fact will be subsequently investigated ; sufficient for our 
present purpose is the statement, that the subject of these 
memoirs is identified with every thing in them. 

foster was accustomed to keep a common-place book, (if he 
were living, he would hardly pardon us for using the word 
common-place,) known to himself and now familiar to us 
by the title of “Chinese garden of weeds and flowers.” It 
seems to have been a depository for isolated thoughts and 
accidental images. If by chance he made a remark in con- 
versation, that impressed him, or hit upon a fine simile, or 
succeeded in a lucid criticism, that “Chinese garden” was 
sure to have the benefit of the transplanting. We recognize 
in it the germs of his richest productions. Foster was very 
economical in his appreciation of good thoughts. A miser 
might be expected to pass by a dollar in his path, as soon as 
he neglect a profound sentiment. No wonder that he was 
so careful of these true treasures ; for, like diamonds, the sub- 
limest wisdom is often found in such detached forms. A 
brilliant conception may produce a volume. A frequent 
practice of Foster, was to think in separate paragraphs, or 
as he has often made us reflect, it appears to have been a 
pleasure to him, to look at his distinct thoughts as at so ma- 
ny dew-drops glittering all in the same light, but apart 
from each other. We are greatly obliged to his excellent 
biographer for furnishing these intellectual and moral me- 
morials of our departed author. They show us the man as 
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we love to see men, free from those circumstances that com- 
pel every one to be somewhat artificial. In them, we have 
frank and manly utterances of whatever engaged his notice 


{ or enlisted his feelings. Thanks to the sense of Foster, it 
t is no diary, the most tedious and useless of all spoken or 
. written things, but intelligent memoranda, recorded because 
. they were worthy of such permanency. ‘Taking these hon- 
7 est entries of a sincere man in connexion with the details 
j given of his character and history, we are put in a position 
na to understand the nature and capabilities of Foster as well 
> as could be realized by any one compelled to depend upon 
merely documentary information. 'To us, this is the charm 
, of biography. How many are brought through it near to 
: our hearts! 

‘ When we review the powerful influence, that Foster ex 
4 erted through thirty years on educated mind, and the conse- 
“ cration of his popularity to the promotion of great and valu- 
> able changes in the religious and moral literature of the age, 
. we feel disposed to inquire into his fitness for such a task, 


when in the summer of 1805, he entered upon its execution. 
. A comparatively unknown man, the son of an obscure 
F country-weaver, without popularity asa preacher or patron- 
. age as a scholar, he had long toiled over a series of essays 
on decision of character and other abstract topics. Desti- 
d tute of rapid power in composition, he had been compelled 
to write and re-write to attain any tolerable conformity to 
the ideal standard before him. Of books, he could not 
learn much on such themes as he had chosen. If he was 
thrown on his own resources for the materials of thought, 
he was placed under a necessity more stern and unyielding 
y as regarded style and form, for no one could be a model to 
him. ‘The laws of proportion and harmony were not seen 
by him in the aspects common to other men. Whether it 
was mental disease or early training or striking idiosyncra- 
4 sy does not concern us: the fact is indubitable: Foster 
could not reason, illustrate, adorn and embody, after any 
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“ dogma of taste or principle of criticism except his own indi- 
im vidual will and judgment. Surrounded by these circum- 
. stances and fashioned in such a mould, he appeared as an 
t author and reformer, striking at the root of old prejudices, 
t assailing cherished modes of thought and language, and 


making a bold appeal in favor of truths, that had shared his 
closet devotion for long and varied years. We need not 
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speak of the results of Foster’s first prominent work. They 
are appropriately styled “memorable essays.” ‘The critical 
review of these essays, written by no less a man than Robert 
Hall, is a sufficient exposition of their transcendent merit, 
while the frequent quotations from their pages, that are found 
in the productions of Chalmers and other great thinkers, 
show the intellectual authority belonging to them. Macin- 
tosh was accustomed to speak of the essays as one of the 
first efforts of the age. 

The power of Foster was not the power of acquirement. 
If he had possessed a mass of erudition, he doubtless could 
have used it with tremendous effect, in the form of illustra- 
tion ; but otherwise, it would have been of little service to 
him. Its splendid names could not have won his homage ; 
its sovereign dicta could not have exacted his obedience ; 
and consequently, learning alone could never have commu- 
nicated the means of vast influence to his intellect. If Fos- 
ter had been versed in metaphysical science, we think it 
quite certain that he would have shone even more resplen- 
dently than he did, but such aid would have been drawn 
from the intimate connection between his favorite depart- 
ments of literary effort and mental philosophy. Extensive 
acquirements are not unfrequently a sort of substitute for 
genius. There are other cases, in which they strengthen 
and assist the best natural endowments. Such, it seems to 
us, is the general law. But there are strangely-formed 
minds, that would be utterly inactive under the pressure of 
profound learning. Men of this stamp are born to think 
and to think in their own way. The strong impulse of 
their hearts is towards a seclusion from all that has been 
accomplished, that they may strike out new paths and enjoy 
the pleasures of discovery. Foster was so constituted. 
“The painful sense of individuality” of which he so elo- 
quently speaks, as one of his deepest feelings, has been often 
considered by those who have depicted his character, but 
only, we believe, in its social bearings. It is equally sig- 
nificant of intellectual peculiarity. Foster always looked 
at subjects in a Fosterian manner. 'To analyze the nature 
of his originality is a task to which we are incompetent, but 
the fact itself, of remarkable originality, is too obvious to ad- 
mit of disputation. Was it in the fulness of light with which 
subjects stood invested before him? Was it in his habit of 
resolving every thing into its simple elements? If he be- 
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came interested in a great truth, he took it to his heart with 
an affectionate guardianship, loved it as his own lite, forgot 
that any other person, dead or alive, had cherished it, and 
then hastened away with the precious guest, to the remotest 
borders of safe speculation, and interrogated it with all the 
earnestness of absorbing passion ;—was this the secret of 
his capacity? ‘The seal of our silence remains unbroken. 
Originality assumes endless characteristics. The slightest 
causes make it vary'in different intellects. There may be 
the same amount of mental power in two individuals, and 
yet, because one possesses more acute senses or a more sen- 
sitive nervous system, the respective manifestations will be 
disproportionate. Foster had his gift. It was a glorious 
gift. But by what mysterious balance of the inward facul- 
lies it was formed, is more than we can comprehend. What- 
ever else was unknown, he certainly knew the art of thought, 
and with this grand qualification to investigate abstruse 
questions and complicated points, he moved in the highest 
regions of human knowledge, with the composure of one 
who was no stranger to sublimity and majesty. 

The claim of Forster to an extraordinary degree of ab- 
straction will be promptly acceded to by all who have had 
the happiness of a familiar acquaintance with his works. 
The merit of this distinction will not be so generally ac- 
knowledged. No sooner is the word “abstraction” men- 
tioned to some persons, than a shadowy host of impalpa- 
bilities thicken from the sky to the earth. It is synonymous 
with perplexity and gloom. That several metaphysical 
writers have exposed themselveS to this charge, cannot be 
denied. But the utility of abstract processes of argument 
is not dependent upon their success in pursuing them. ‘The 
value of this instrumentality is to be determined on other 
grounds. Whatever may be said against the theory of 
abstraction, it is evident that there is a necessary resort to 
its aid, when the mind covets the profoundest wisdom. We 
cannot produce a truly great argument, if it be wanting. 
The absolute essentiality of this procedure is connected 
with two facts, viz: first, the operations of the intellect 
itself are oftentimes so fallacious, and especially its associa- 
tions, are so arbitrary, that such an exercise as abstraction, 
is required, to give it clear and accurate perceptions ; and 
secondly, the relatious of all truth in this worldinvolve so ma- 
ny circumstantial modifications, that we have to resort to this 
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sort of analysis to view it correctly. The common idea of 
impracticableness as identified with abstraction, however 
just in some cases, is not founded in an intelligent concep- 
tion of the subject. If we analyze moral science, we are 
brought nearer to the beauty and blessedness of virtue. 
Admitting, as all must, the influence of the intellect over 
the conscience, it must be perceived, that the strong convic- 
tions of the one, resulting from careful and continued anal y- 
sis, are of the first importance to the stéady and discrimina- 
ting action of the other. If close thinkers have not always 
been practical men, (in the usual meaning) it was not because 
of any real contrariety between thought and action, but from 
the fact, that they had a higher vocation, a nobler duty. 
A man, who secludes himself from society and dedicates 
himself to deep study, who examines things aronnd him 
and sets them in their right light, and who details the cir- 
cumstances under which such and such truths can best 
operate, is assuredly, in the most impressive sense of the 
phrase, a practical man. Buried he may be in closet-life, 
deprived of all the social enjoyments so agreeable to our 
nature, but yet the results of his patient investigations may 
be all abroad in multiplied forms of interest and usefulness. 
Benevolent plans embracing human improvement and hap- 
piness in distant sections of the earth, domestic schemes of 
education and comfort, innumerable agencies to advance 
providential designs, may be progressing towards their mag- 
nificent consummation, and still, the moving-spring of them 
all, be immured in the solitude of hisown chamber. We 
call him the practical man—the sovereign of all other prac- 
tical men in the world. If he is not personally in contact 
with the objects of want, ignorance, and wretchedness, his 
mind is in close and tender communion with them: his 
reason is framing arguments for their relief, his imagination 
is picturing their desolateness to others, his heart is pleading 
for them, and in due time, those appeals of eloquent affec- 
tion will be embodied in acts of kind assistance. ‘The pre- 
rogative of genius is to give thoughts to others, with which 
they may enlighten and ennoble the human race. It takes 
the rock in massive forms, from the quarry, and leaves it to 
humbler workmen, to cut and adjust it to the edifice. 
Foster’s own ideas on this subject, may interest the reader: 


“My total want of all knowledge of intellectual philosophy and of 
all metaphysical reading, 1 exceedingly deplore. Whatever of this 
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kind appears in these letters is from my own observation and reflec- 
tion, much more than from any other resource. But every thing 
belonging to abstraction has cost me inconceivable labor, and many 

assages, which even now may not appear very conspicuous, are the 
fourth or fifth labored furms of the ideas.” 


The illustrative faculty in Foster’s mind was strong and 
active. Images were constantly suggesting themselves to 
him. A rural walk crowded his mind with comparisons or 
contrasts. Every thing with which he met increased his 
store of thought. Nature repaid him for the love which he 
cherished for hei objects. She welcomed him to her retreats 
and opened her beauties to his vision. Where philosophers 
and poets had walked with unconcern and found nothing 
to awaken awe and reverence, he met with much to quicken 
pious reflection and deepen devotional feeling. Foster had 
no sympathy with the idolatry of the material universe. 
Nothing in the vastness of its dominions, nothing in the 
splendors of the firmament, nothing in the loveliness of the 
landscape, could have been to him a substitute for the Infi- 
nite Mind, he rejoiced to adore. It was, in him, a healthy 
sentiment. Amid its exercises he could kneel beside some 
mountain-spring or meadow-flower and worship God. If 
his mind had not been well balanced, his passion fur mate- 
rial objects might have degenerated into mysticism, as the 
following passage indicates : 

“I want to abstract and absorb into my soul, the sublime mysticism 
that pervades all nature, but I cannot. I look on the vast scene as | 
should on a column sculptured with ancient hieroglyphics, saying 
‘there is significance there’ and despairing to read. At every ticn, 
it is as if I meta ghost of solemn, mysterious,and undefinable aspect, 
but while I attempt to arrest it, to ask it the veiled secrets of the 
world, it vanishes. The world is to me what a beautiful deaf and 
dumb woman would be; I can see the fair features, but there is no 
language to send forth and impart to me, the element of soul.” 


The tendency of Foster, later in life, was to transfer his 
own ideas and emotions into what he saw and heard; to 
give to, rather than take from the material scenery around 
him. Such things are indeed illusions, but they strikingly 
exhibit the fulness of that sentimentality, which overflows 
the heart and imparts a portion of its own vitality to the 
inanimate creation. We have, in the annexed paragraph, 
a fine example of “Puysioparuy, the faculty of pervading 
all nature with one’s own being, so as to have a perception, 
a life, and an agency in all things.” 

29 VOL. XI.—No. 22. 
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“A person of such a mind stands and gazes at a tree, for instance, 
till the object becomes all wonderful and is transfigured into some- 
thing visionary and ideal. He isamazed what a tree is, how it could, 
from a little stem which a worm might crop, rise up inte majestic 
size, and how it could ramify into such maultitudinows extent of 
boughs, twigs, and leaves. Fancy climbs up from its root like the 
ivy, and twines round and round it, and extends to its remotest shoots 
and trembling foliage. But this is not all; the tree soon becomes to 
your imagination, a conscious being, and looks at you and communes 
with you; ideas cluster on each branch, meanings emanate from 
every twig. Its tallness and size look conscious majesty ; roaring in 
the wind, its movements express tremendous emotion. In sunshine 
or soit showers, it carries a gay, a tender, or a pensive character: 
it frowns in winter on a gloomy day. If you observe a man of this 
order, though his body be a small thing, he expands his being in a 
grand circle all around him. He feels as it he grew in the grass, 
flowers and groves; as if he stood on yonder distant mountain-top, 
conversing with clouds or sublimely sporting among their imaged 
precipices, caverns, and rains. This,in one sense, is ‘inheriting all 
things.’” Vol. i, p. 141. 

No man ever thought more independently and earnestly 
than Foster. Neither creed nor dogma could control him, 
if his understanding remained unconvineed. Where his 
own opinions coincided with the decisions of courts and 
councils, he seems not to have regarded their authority or 
strengthened himself by an appeal to it. Like a “wise 
master-builder,” he laid his own foundation and erected his 
superstructure on it. Whatever he believed, he was able to 
demonstrate to his own mind, if not to others. A reason 
“for the hope in him” was always ready. Impatient of 
every thing that directly or indirectly interfered with perfect 
freedom of intellect, he never hesitated to denounce men or 
systems conflicting with this inestimable natural right. A 
dissenter from the Established Church of England, he car- 
ried his liberal sentiments into all the departments of life, 
insisting only on homage to God and truth. His powerful 
“Letters to the Morning Chronicle,” on the Establishment, 
the Ballot, &c., are eloquent exponents of his favorite views, 
and to our minds, present arguments incapable of even 
plausible refutation. Here again we see the well-balanced 
intellect, the watchful conscience, the sincere heart. The 
supreme will of God was never forgotten—the standard 
reared by Christianity, as he understood it, was sacredly 
obeyed. There resulted from this deep spiritual homage’ 
a feeling of piety in all his efforts. If men opposed him’ 
they could not fail to observe, that he was an honest man; 
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that he loved truth for its own sake, and that he was willing 
to suspend his destiny upon its doctrines. Where writers 
are imbued with this temper, they cannot but use earnest- 
ness ; they are energetic from principle as well as affection. 
If they err, we should be tender towards their errors. 'To 
differ from them is one thing; to treat them scornfully is 
another. Let them be respected and honored, if they give 
the most satisfactory evidences of reverence for the Infinite 
and love for the Eternal. The philosophy of reason, not 
less than the charity of religion, demands it at our hands. 

The union of religious principle and philosophic power, 
adorned with those illustrations which a bold imagination 
gathers from history, society and nature, qualified Foster to 
exert a great influence over the prevailing modes of English 
thought and life. It has been well said : 


“Let any man look to the style of thinking and writing among us 
(in Engiand,) in relation to evangelical truth before the appearance 
of Foster’s Essays and since, and while many causes have no doubt 
contributed to the healthy change, it surely is not the least of thos 
causes that we see in the writings of this author. Writings, in which 
there are not wanting instances of delectiveness, one-sidedness, and 
of truth pushed mischievously far, but where the reasoning is in gene- 
ral so characterized by analytic power, comprehensiveness and bold- 
ness, as to have come like a mission of light ona host of intelligent 
spirits within the last forty years.” 


Previously to the period of Foster’s appearance as an an- 
thor, the field on which he entered had been comparatively 
unoccupied ; his manner was peculiar; his motives com- 
manded respect ; and thus, he won his way almost imme- 
diately to fame. He never surpassed his first effort. Re- 
view writing chiefly engaged his subseqnent attention. 
However serviceable he may have been to the current lite- 
rature of his country by his admirable contributions to the 
“Eclectic,” it is to be regretted, that he did not embody his 
talents in a more permanent form. 

The rule laid down by the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
for the correct interpretation of Scripture, viz: “comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual,” has been judiciously trans- 
ferred into other departments of investigation. Contribu- 
tors to Monthlies and Quarterlies have taken it under their 
special patronage. Agreeably to custom, various parallels 
and contrasts have been attempted between Foster and other 
distinguished men of letters. ‘The celebrated Robert Hall 
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has been prominently introduced into this connection. We 
cannot see the propriety of such a selection. If Foster and 
his contemporaries are to be brought forward together, let 
the choice be made from among those who were kindred in 
pursuit with himself. There is scarcely a point of similar- 
ity in the characters and histories of Hall and Foster. 
Trained under all the advantages of University-regime, 
favored with the constant intercourse and friendship of some 
of the most eminent Scottish and English scholars, and en- 
joying the stimulus of extraordinary popularity as a preach- 
er from the days of his earliest ministry, Robert Hall was 
always under circumstances to exhibit his genius in the 
most imposing and impressive manner. How different the 
youthful career and manly prime of John Foster, struggling 
with adversity, and contending with a nature so prone to 
melancholy sentiments and morbid passions! ‘The pulpit 
was the theatre for Hall. No man, it is probable, ever ex- 
ceeded him in adaptation to its intellectual dignity and power. 
The toils of ordinary literary composition were burdensome 
tohim. A genuine abhorrence of them marked his whole 
life. Foster was a literary man. ‘Though he disliked the 
labor belonging to his position, yet he endured it, sustained 
by the generous enthusiasm of communicating wisdom, 
through such a medium, to his countrymen. Hall was never 
at home with the pen. Foster was never at home in the 
pulpit. Both were friends ; both met in the same circles ; 
both were Baptist ministers; beyond these items of corres- 
pondency, we know of no similarity between them. 

The following passage, extracted from Mr. Shepherd’s 
“Observations on Foster as a Preacher,” is too good to be 
omitted : 

“A comparison, which I confess may appear too far-fetched, has 
often presented itself to my mind, as picturing the differences between 
the respective style and manner of these remarkable preachers, 
(Halland Foster.) On the noble modern road over the Alps, formed 
by the engineers of Napoleon, one gains bere and there a view of 
that mountain track, by which the passage had been made before. 
In moving quickly up the long traverses and sweeping curves of the 
new ascent, you trace on some opposite height, the short angular 
zig-zags of the path that preceded it. One might compare the elo- 
quence of Hall to this great work; carrying you with ease to the 
loftiest elevations, winding with a graceful and simple, though ela- 
borate course, amidst varied sublimities, gliding smoothly “beside 
snowy summits, where angels would seem to tread, and over gulls, 
where the voice of the wind or torrent might bring to mind the la- 
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mentings of the lost. On the other hand, the eloquence of our more 
recently departed friend, has reminded me of that former mountain 
road, with its sudden turns of discovery and surprise; bringing us 
now to the brink of an awful perpendicular, then startling us by the 
quick descent toa goatherd’s quaint dwelling in the glen ; advane- 
ing along the giddy ledges of a cliff, and then by a sharp turn plac- 
ing us close to some household scene in its recesses. Here, if there 
were less comprehensive or facile views of the sublime, one had 
a and more astounding glimpses of the inaccessible.” Vol. ii, 
p. ZU, 


Among the great writers of our day, none has had more 
enthusiastic admirers and warmer praise than the contem- 
plative recluse of Stamford Rivers. We are not surprised 
at the tribute that has been rendered to his fine genius. Re- 
tired from the world and yet cherishing its sympathies, in- 
different to transient interests and bent upon. the advance- 
ment of the trae and permanent welfare of our race, this 
remarkable man has sent forth successive works for minds 
of solemn thoughtfulness and eager solicitudes to ponder 
and digest. The early study of the law, while it sharpened 
his faculties, does not seem to have repressed his ardent de- 
sire fora more congenial sphere of intellectual exercise. 
Westminster Hal! was abandoned. Amid the shadows of 
venerable trees, by gentle streams, among rural scenes, his 
lot was cast, and from their soothing companionship, his 
hard-wrought volumes were to make their advent into the 
world. A man,so withdrawn from the bustle of stormy 
life, holding constant communion with the giant minds of 
all ages, and above every thing else, meditating first on the 
book of our faith and then anxiously consulting the inner 
records of observation and experience, would be likely to 
indulge in trains of argument and excursions of imagina- 
tion, novel to the mass of society. Practised polemics 
would not be prepared for his disclosures, Bigots would 
think of examining their coat-of-mail, so soon as his pre- 
tensions were announced. Isaac Taylor more than fulfilled 
our ideal sketch. Enthusiam+Fanaticism—Spiritual Des- 
potism—Physical Theory of another Life—-Ancient Chris 
tianity—Spiritual Christianity—all original efforts, fruitful 
in suggestivenes and abounding in hints for extensive am- 
plification, directed moral and theological inquiry into new 
channels. 

We suppose that no writers of our day have been more 
successful in the development of the highest form of trath 
29° 
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and spread its associations over a wider scope than John 
Foster and Issac Taylor. Now that their works have be- 
come a refuge, whenever skepticism assails, or doubt casts. 
a sombre shade over the spirit ; now that their select thoughts 
have mingled with our very life and diffused themselves 
through every thing belonging to our noblest interests, we 
fee! that if removed from our possession, no substitute for 
them could be found, 

It may be profitable to look at the distinctive features of 
these two great essayists. Each chose subjects out of the 
popular range. A catalogue of themes, composed of the 
graver topics discussed in Spectators, Ramblers or Religious 
Miscellanies, would have presented few items to kindle their 
zeal or to iuflame their faney. Common-place matters, by 
a sort of instinet, were left to common place minds. The 
sublime, the immortal, the divine, were the objects of their 
contemplation. A husbandman, who should seek Alpine 
sumiits for cultivation, or a florist who should attempt to 
open plots for flowers amid their snow fields, would indeed 
be baffled ; but no such stern law binds upon the aspiring 
intellect, that would, in humble trustfulness and holy cour- 
age, ascend to the loftiest regions of human investigation. 
No, the invocation is from above and it bids us rise. Our 
Essayists obeyed the call. They exulted in such obedience. 
They knew the reward—they hastened to receive it. Re- 
mote as these subjects are from every day consideration, 
they nevertheless concern us deeply, identified as they are 
and ever must be, with those things which educate us for 
immortality. 'The subserviency of their intellectual achieve- 
ments to moral improvement, their consecration to this end, 
theie manifest anxiety for its attainment, is characteristic of 
both authors. Taylor has speculated more widely and 
profoundly than Foster, but he has shown no less solicitude 
to observe the appointed limits of the finite mind and rever- 
ence the wisdom that ordained them. His “Physical The- 
ory” is a prodigious effort to draw the resources of science 
into the service of theology ; but here, where so many men 
of genius have lamentably erred, he displays an entire sub- 
jection to the cardinal principles of Revelation. If the men- 
tal powers of these men were separated from incidental con. 
nections and weighed in their abstract eytellence, we can 
hardly say which would take precedenee. ‘Taylor has cer- 
tainly a larger number of literary appendages. The heroes 
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of ecclesiasticai history are marched into his service with 
wonderful facility. Where and how they might have given 
signal aid to a corrupted Christianity and saved the church 
from darkness and degredation, he shows clearly and con- 
clusively. As some of our modern historians visit memo- 
rable battle-plains, that they may more effectively describe 
the terrible engagements which rent their soil and opened 
a seculphre for thousands, so he appears to be, among the 
scenes of distant times, that he pictures, contemporaneous 
with the actors whom he exhibits. His eloquence is occa- 
sionally strong and swelling. Passages in his “Enthusi- 
asm” remind us of pleasant hours spent upon the ocean, 
bounding from wave to wave, with sunshine covering the 
vast waters, and shadows afar off upon the !and. Foster 
never dazzled. No one feels exhilirated in reading his pages. 
Words were but words to him, If they would answer his 
purpose in the expression of ideas, he taxed them no further, 
but dismissed them freighted with rich treasures for the 
world. We remember one of his canons of style laid down 
in an article which appeared years since in the Eclectic Re- 
view. It contended for as few words as possible between 
writer and reader—speaker and hearer. Faithful to this 
principle, he could not employ language for secondary ob- 
jects. Harmony and lucidness, strength and compass in 
style were sought and attained. No one ever labored more 
diligently and critically for the accomplishment of this 
design than Foster. An entire day would be spent in cor- 
recting a few sentences. Paragraphs would be formed and 
unformed, now put in this shape, then in that, and through- 
out the process, the ideality approaching and retreating, un- 
til at last, it would be seized and consigned to its place. 
Foster studied human nature closely. So has Taylor. 
The ‘one nearly became misanthropical ; the other, though 
sensible of its errors and defects, has not failed to speak 
hopefully of its progress and destiny. Foster looked at the 
morbid anatomy of our fallen world. A painful spectacle 
it was to his sensibilities ; fancy augmented its evils and 
rendered them horrible. Particular allowance should be 
made for this trait in his character. ‘Circumstances, opera- 
ting upon a disposition too prone to melancholy—a contempt 
for selfishness and meanness in every variety of aspect—a 
vivid conviction of what man might become under suitable 
means and agencies—conspired to alienate his sympathies 
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from the mass of mankind. Added to these things was the 
absence of strong social passions. So much was he in the 
habit of living within himself, and so exquisite were his en- 
joyments of material nature, that it is not surprising one of 
his temperament should be liable to this kind of indiffer- 
ence. ‘There are various entries in his sketch-book on this 
subject : 

“Most emphatic feeling of my individuality—my insulated exis- 
tence. To the continent of human nature, | am a small island near 
its coast. 

“What an insipid thing this world of mankind is!” 

“You are one of the very smal! number of persons that | have ev- 
er known, whose affections I shall always be anxious to retain.” 


If the reader will turn to these two volumes, he will ob- 
serve many such passages. The spirit of them is painful, 
A defective self-education, is justly chargeable with the 
greater part of the fault. Foster does not appear to us to 
have exerted himself in the resistance of these gloomy emo- 
tions. The fact is, he rather cherished them. Had he been 
disappointed in the realization of splendid prospects, or 
defeated in philanthropic efforts to improve society, or been 
unhappy in domestic connections, we could better under 
stand the ground of his dissatisfaction with the world. In 
most things, he was a fortunate man; in nothing, was he 
peculiarly unfortunate. Above all, his religious principles 
should have restrained such ebullitions of feeling. Exercis- 
ing all possible charity for this infirmity of Foster, we can- 
not but contemplate it as a serious weakness. It was un- 
worthy of his noble mind. Oppressed by this incubus wher- 
ever he went, and in whatever he undertook, his repose of 
spirit was not only disturbed, but his abilities as a literary 
man were impaired, and his usefulness to society injured. 
To do good in this world, we must be cheerful and joyous. 
To fulfil the purposes of our being, we must walk in the 
light, and smile even in tears. Livery intelligent and sensi- 
tive person will feel the ills of our present condition ; but 
Heaven calls hima to triumph over them. Theruin around 
us is not complete and universal. If we dwell upon a curs- 
ed earth, flowers grow among the thistles, while over flow- 
ers and thistles spreads a mild and beautiful sky, on which 
a merciful hand has pictured the enduringsigns of love and 
tenderness. We often darken life by our errors and sins, 
The world that Jehovah superintends, which he has grant- 
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ed us a temporary trust, where the mysteries of existence 
begin to be evolved and our higher destiny is portrayed, is 
not the world in which we frequently think, conjecture, 
suffer and toil. Whenever morbid sentiments lodge them- 
selves within us, we should conclude, as a general thing, 
that we ourselves are not obeying the great laws of human- 
ity, and consequently the first heavy cloud that covers us, 
should summon our consciences to ascertain the points in 
which we have departed from true philosophy and scriptu- 
ral piety. 

The effect of Foster's “monastic views” upon his religious 
experience, may be easily traced. Noman entertained more 
evangelical ideas on the vital subjects of the atonement and 
agency of the Holy Ghost than himself, but in certain other 
respects, we conceive that he fell below the standard of 
divine truth. The glare of melancholy meditations can be 
detected in those speculations, which he has wont to indulge 
regarding them. We have no desire to investigate this 
branch of our theme. Foster was a true Christian, a sin- 
cere believer in the most prominent doctrines of Revelation, 
a practical disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus; and he 
doubtless examined those articles, usually called evangelical, 
from which he dissented, under a deep sense of his respon- 
sibility to God. Other men could not occupy the position 
of Foster, without imminent danger. There were safeguards 
in his mind, that prevented him from being radically injur- 
ed by his theory of Necessity and Future Punishments. Hap- 
pily for his peace and security, he was “rooted and ground- 
ed” in the sacrificial nature of Christ’s offering on the cross, 
and the Divine influence of the Holy Ghost, in the purifica- 
tion of our unholy hearts. If it had not been for these most 
salutary checks, we know not what would have preserved 
him from vital misconceptions of the Christian system. 

A careful examination of his religious history, has led us 
to think, that Foster was deficient in the emotional exerci- 
ses, which it was his duty and privilege to enjoy. His 
correspondence shows an intense anxiety to rest on Jesus 
Christ alone for safety and hope; while in the discharge of 
his moral and spiritual duties, he was a strictly conscien- 
tious man. The grand elements of scriptural piety were 
thus incorporated into his soul, and there they operated 
throughout his life. Whoever can read his forcible delinea- 
tions of vital Christianity, and mark his earnest devotion in 
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daily conduct, to its requirements ; whoever can witness the 
thirst of his spirit for the fellowship of the Throne, and deny 
him the character of an evangelical Christian, is not to be 
envied either in view of discernment or charity. If how- 
ever, we may breathe a regret over the memory of so great 
and good an individual, we must mourn, that his experience 
was meagre in the joy “unspeakable and full ef glory.” 
Foster never appears to enter freely and heartily into the 
blessedness of religion. It was with him, morea rule of 
action, than any thing else. As we have pursued the path 
he trod ; as we have listened to his sage voice and participa- 
ted in all that concerned him; as we have admired his calm 
self-possession and rejoiced in his unwavering steadiness of 
aim and purpose; we have again and again cherished the 
hope, that he would break forth in pious exultation and re- 
spond to the attending angels, who sung over him. Vain 
expectation! The mount of transport was never reached. 

We have but little interest in Theological disputations. 
Divines may debate, whether or not, happiness be the end 
of creation and redemption. We take plain and indisputa- 
ble facts. Inspiration exhorts us, “to rejoice evermore”— 
“to be filled with comfort”—“to joy in ¢ribulation.” If these 
passages mean any thing, they mean that religion is some- 
thing more than the mere law; that it is a source of happi- 
ness, and that we are to give the external tokens of it in 
constant cheerfulness. 'The whole tendency of Christianity 
is to destroy the dominion of slavish sentiments, and to per- 
vade our hearts with fervent love. It supposes us to serve 
God because “his yoke is easy and his burden light.” IU, 
in this particular, we neglect the philosophy of religion, our 
personal experience must be affected, and worse still, our 
example cannot exert the favorable influence, it was design- 
ed to have upon those around us. The scriptural views 
entertained by Foster, should have made him atruly happy 
man. Had they wrought out their legitimate fruits, we 
should never have been pained by such sentiments as the 
following : 


“These are gloomy times; it is only the anticipation of a superior 
state, that can save lite in any circumstances from deserving to be 
called wretched. 

“Souls make the world a vast dormitory, (a previous allusion is made 
to the indisposition of mankind to think.) The heaven-appointed des- 
tiny under which they are placed, seems to protect them from reflec- 
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tion; there is an opiwm-sky stretched over all the world, which con- 
tinually rains soporifics. 

“To me, it appears a most mysteriously awful economy, overspread 
by a lurid and dreadful shade.” 


Such reflections strike us as inimical to all humanity and 
piety. If good men can cherish them, what a license is 

iven to Infidelity and Atheism! The true moralist, as 
well as the enlightened christian, will discriminate between 
them and correct ideas of the present economy of Providence, 
but how many will convert them into arguments against 
God and Christ. A wise man should always think of the 
effect of his opinions upon others. Though he may escape 
their poison, thousands may perish from it. 

Imagination is a fearful gift. Its exercise is fraught with 
danger. A man may readily resign himself to its sway and 
be sadly injured by it, even when he holds sentiments and 
doctrines that in the main, are just and correct. Religious 
men are not exempt from exposure to this evi’. Christianity 
stimulates the imagination, in some respects, as no other 
instrumentality has ever done. It is especially so in our 
social connections. Ideality may, however, pervert its sub- 
lime announcements and give them an entirely different 
direction from what God intended. It may gather into the 
secret chambers of the mind, the wondrous things that are 
revealed concerning man ; it may revert to the Eden past, 
and anticipate the Paradise to come; and while contempla- 
ting the memorable period between these momentous eras, 
and gazing upon the grand spectacle of Redemption, filling 
the sweep of its ages, it may crowd around its silent seat, 
visions of surpassing magnificence. So far, genius performs 
its work. ‘The imposing scenes are perfected, aid the other 
parts ofour nature are invited to realize them. Supposing 
them to enlist sound sentiments and cheerful passions, ac- 
companied by practical talents, such splendid conceptions 
would quicken every power into intense activity, and urge 
their subject forward in a career of philanthropic exertion. 
The case would be dissimilar in other tensperaments. Let 
the same ideality belong to a man of monastic dispositions ; 
let it appeal to a heart sick of the world; let it it come in 
contact with moroseness and irritability, and it is easy to 
predict consequences. ‘The wide contrast between such 
mental images and the real condition of humanity, would 
awaken disgust, and drive the unhappily-constituted mind 
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to its own selfish communion. Human life has often veri- 
fied this truth. Apart from religious history, numerous 
instances will occur to every thoughtful student of our na- 
ture. It was this unchecked ideality, that embittered the 
lives of Shelley and Byron. It has been like a night-mare 
upon men of genius in all generations. Deplorabie as the 
facts in this connection are, they are yet more lamentable in 
their spiritual associations, for to this same unhappy source, 
we are to refer the morbidness of Pascal and Kempis, and 
the hundreds who have so strangely thought to glorify 
God, by refusing fellowship with his creature man. 

We must now close. If the reader’s patience be not ex- 
hausted, we will invite his attention to one more paragraph 
from the pen of Foster :— 


“I have been reading some of Milton’s amazing descriptions of 
spirits, their manner of life, their powers, their boundless liberty and 
the scenes which they inhabit or traverse; and my wonted enthu- 
siasm kindled high. I almost wished for death, and considered with 
great admiration what that life and what those strange regions really 
were, into which death will turn the spirit free. 1 cannot wonder, 
und can easily pardon, that this intense and sublime curiosity has 
sometimes demolished the corporeal prison by plunging it froma 
precipice or into the sea. Milton’s description of Uriel and the Sun 
revived the idea which I have before indulged as an imagination of 
sublime luxury, of committing myself to the liquid element, (suppo- 
sing some part of the sun a liquid fire,) of rising on its swells, flash- 
ing on its surges, darting upwards a thousand leagues, and then 
falling again fearless into the fervent ocean.” 


“Into which death will turn the spirit free.” So maya 
good man write and so may he rejoice. Death and freedom ! 
It is a strange association. We speak of death as an awful 
law, yet the law annuls itself. We speak of death as hu- 
miliation, but the humiliation changes itself into exaltation. 
We speak of death as a tyrant, and yet the tyrant confers 
the highest blessing upon his subject. “Turn the spirit 
free.” If the reader, (so says a voice we love to hear,) had 
been at Niagara falls two summers since, he would have 
observed a chained eagle beside the portico of the hotel. 
How the royal bird drooped his head and half obscured his 
eye! ‘The dust covered him and the strong pinions beat 
against the earth as he walked his narrow circle, and he 
looked mournfully upon the objects around him. Another 
eagle, attracted perhaps by sympathy, or determined to show 
the nobleness of his tribe, might be seen occasionally, at 
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early morn, sweeping high above the tremendous torrent, 
then approaching the foaming water and bathing in its 


= spray, then rising over the misty mass, throwing to the sun- 
” shine the light drops from his wingsand receiving in return 
ed a circle of rainbows, and then far far away from the earth | 
- and its wonders to the sky and its glories, with its shrill cry 
* of contempt for the one, and its calm, clear gaze tor the other. 
- Fix your vision upon that soaring eagle and exclaim, “Turn at 
‘ the spirit free !” ‘ ra 
7 Ouce more and once only : ina 
. “The liquid element, rising on its swells, flashing on its surges, 
‘- darting upwards a thousand leagues, and then falling again fearless 
h into the fervent ocean.” 
So revelled the brilliant imagination—so struggled the 
of ardent spirit. A better destiny is thine, oh, thou immortal 
d mind! ‘The material sun is low beneath thee ; rest thee in 
1- the radiance of the “Sun or RicuTeousness.” 
“ A. A. L. 
y Baltimore, Md. 





Art. II].—Tue Exvection or E_ectrors o- PRESIDENT 

nh AND Vice-PrREsIDENT oF THE UNITED StareEs. 

“Report of the Attorney General and Solicitors, on the 
constitutionality of convening the Legislature, prior to 
the period named in the Constitution.” December, 
1846 

“The Madison Papers,’ and “Journal of the Federal 
Convention,” in reference to the Election of Electors of 
President and Vice-President of the United States. The 


; 60th, 6Sth and 77th numbers of the “Federalist,” on the 
same subject. 

; Tre Legislature of South-Carolina, will, at its next Ses- 
‘ sion, have to make some change, in regard to the election of 
, Presidential Electors. They mnst abandon their ancient 
" and long continued “usurpation,” in making this election 
themselves, instead of “directing the manner” in which it 
, shall be made, by the people; as they will have to assem- 


ble at an earlier period, than that designated in the Consti- 
‘ VOL. XI.—No. 22, 
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tution. ‘They must do one or the other, os the State will 
lose her vote, at the ensuing election. Congress have 
wisely passed a law requiring the eleetion of Electors, to be 
made the same day in all the States. Tuesday, after the 
first Monday in November, is the day appointed. The 
Legislature of South-Carolina do not convene, however, till 
the fourth Monday in November, three weeks after the elec- 
tion. 

Let us inquire whether the General Assembly can be 
convened, earlier than the fourth Monday in November. 
Three modes have been suggested. The authority of the 
Executive—legislative enactments—and an alteration of the 
constitution. ‘The two first would be flagrant violations of 
the constitution, and the latter not only unwise and inex- 
pedient, but unbecoming the dignity of the State, and for 
the next election utterly impracticable, 

The power of the Executive, to convene the Legislature, 
is expressed in the following words: “He may on extraor- 
dinary occasions, convene the General Assembly.” ‘This 
is al] the authority he possesses. ‘lhe oecasion must be, in 
the language of the constitution, an “extraordinary” one. 
According to the lexicographical definition of the word, it 
must be “beyond or out of the common order or method— 
not in the usual customary or regular course,” “not an ordi- 
nary occasion.” 

Is the election of electors every fourth year an “extraor- 
dinary occasion” such as was contemplated by the framers 
of the Constitution? Is it beyond or out of the common 
order or method of electing our President? On the contra- 
ry, is it not within the usual customary or regular course of 
administering the federal government, and performing the 
proper functions of the State? Is not the occasion an ordi- 
nary one, occurring every fourth year? It has method, is 
certain as to time, foreknown, and may be provided for at a 
regular session. How such an event can be termed an 
“extraordinary occasion,” we are at a loss to imagine! 

The power of convening the General Assembly, at any 
other than their constitutional time of meeting, was to pro- 
vide for some unforeseen event, which could not be antici- 
pated at their ordinary or regular session. The framers of 
the Constitution of South-Carolina, supposed that extraordi- 
nary occasion, might occur, requiring extra sessions of the 
Legislature, to provide for the safety and prosperity of the 
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State. But they never intended to invest the Governor with 
this power, except on the happening of some great, unfore- 
seen event, such as war, invasion, insurrection or some other 
great casualty. For it is well known that there was an 
extreme jealousy, on the part of the Convention, towards 
the powers of the Executive. He was to be elected for two 
years only, and not to be re-eligible. No patronage or pow- 
er was bestowed on him, which could be conveniently exer- 
cised by the General Assembly. 

This power of convening the Legislature, has never been 
exercised by the Governor, except on extraordinary occa- 
sions. Nor is it believed that the people will readily sanc- 
tion, or even tolerate the exercise of it on any other occa- 
sion. Least ofall, where this usurpation, on the part of 
the Executive, is for the sole purpose of continuing one 
equally flagrant, on the part of the Legislature. The people 
of South-Carolina must know and feel, that it is more con- 
sistent with their character as strict constructionists of all 
delegated power, to decide against the exercise of a right, 
when there is any doubt of its constitutionality. 

The constitutionality of convening the General Assem- 
bly, by legislative enactment, has received the sanction of 
the Attorney General. 'The five Solicitors—one of whom 
is now a Chancellor—have given the House of Representa- 
tives a different opinion. The Attorney General denies the 
power of the Executive to convene the Legislature, for the 
purpose of electing electors. We think, however, it may be 
done by legislative enactment. The legal and constitutional 
opinions of this learned and distinguished officer, are always 
entitled to great consideration. We shall therefore discuss 
this branch of the question more fully, than its merits would 
seem to warrant. 

The people of South-Carolina, have transferred a portion 
of their sovereignty to the federal government, and have 
adopted a constitution for the government of their State, 
from which the Legislature derive all their authority. In 
this constitution certain fundamental principles of govern- 
ment were agreed on, and certain rules laid down which 
were superior to all legislation. Amongst these, are the 
following : “The legislative authority of this State shall be 
vested ina General Assembly.” “The General Assembly 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” 
“The executive authority shall be vested in a Governor.” 
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“The judicial power shall be vested in certain superior and 
inferior Courts,” “Senators and Members shall be chosen 
every second year.” ‘They shall meet on the fourth Mon- 
day in November, annually at Columbia.” In regard to 
all these rules or principles, fixed in the constitution, the 
Legislature have no authority to interfere. They can neither 
change, add to,-nor take from them. 

In order therefore, to ascertain whether the Legislature can 
exercise a power or not, we must refer to the constitution, 
and see whether it has been granted or denied the Legisla- 
ture; whether the provisions of the constitution are silent 
on the subject, or the regulation bas been fixed and settled 
by them. If the authority has been granted, or the consti- 
tution be silent, then the legislature may exercise the power. 
But if the authority has been denied, or the subject matter 
of its exercise determined in the constitution, the Legislature 
have no control over it. 

Now let us determine the power in question by this rule. 
The convention have declared in their constitution, that the 
General Assembly shall meet “on the fourth Monday in 
November, annually, at Columbia ;” they have also invested 
the Executive, with the power of convening the General 
Assembly “on extraordinary occasions.” ‘he power of 
convening the General Assembly, is no where granted the 
Legislature. Two other modes, as above stated, were provi- 
ded, the one in ordinary cases, and the other on “extraordi- 
nary occasions.” ‘The subject matter for the exercise of this 
legislative power has therefore been settled by the constitu- 
tion. ‘The whole ground is covered, and any legislation on 
the subject would conflict with these provisions of the con- 
stitution. 

It seems obvious from the reading of the tenth section of 
the second article of the State constitution, that-the conven- 
tion deemed it of too much importance to leave to ordinary 
legislation, he manner in which the members of the legis- 
lature should be chosen; the dime of their meeting; the 
place of convening, and how often they should assemble. 
These were, in their estimation, important matters, which 
they determined to agree on, and settle in the constitution. 
They have done so, in language as expressive, as if they 
had said the Senators and Members shall be chosen on 
the second Monday in October, and day following, and at 
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no other time ; they shall meet on the fourth Monday in 
November, neither sooner nor later; they shall meet in 
Columbia, and no where else ; their session shall be annual, 
and not bi-ennial or semi-annual. Had all these matters 
been left to legislation, a bare majority of the two houses, 
could have changed the seat of government at pleasure, and _ 
assembled when they pleased, and as often as they pleased. 

Bat it is argued that inasmuch as the constitution does 
not expressly prohibit the General Assembly convening at 
other times, therefore the proposed legislative enactment 
would not contradict its spirit or letter; would not be “in 
conflict” with its provisions, or “incompatible” with the 
rules established by them. In other: words, because the 
General Assembly are invested with the legislative author- 
ity of the State, they may do any thing not expressly prohi- 
bited in the constitution. Such a rule of construetion 
would utterly destroy most of the provisions of the consti- 
tution. In very few of them, is there any express prohi- 
bition against legislation. Nor was this in any. way neces- 
sary to restrain the Legislature from the exercise of a power. 
Every one knows that in law there are implied promises, 
as well as express promises, and that the tremity are of as 
high validity as the latter. So it isin all constitutional pro- 
visions. The exercise of a power by the Legislature may be 
prohibited as well by implication as by expression. In 
looking over the constitution of South-Carolina, we shall 
find that this is done as often gne way as the other. 

Let us refer to various sections of the constitution, to 
show that wherea rule or principle was settled or fixed, 
the framers of that instrument did not deem it necessary 
to express any prohibition against legislation on the subject. 
They knew that all legislation was precluded without any 
prohibition. 'The mere declaration of a rule or principle in 
the constitution precludes of itself all legislation in regard 
to it. The General Assembly were invested with legisla- 
tive authority, only in such cases, where the constitution had 
not legislated. 

In the third section of the first article, it is declared “that 
the several election districts in this State shall elect the fol- 
lowing number for representatives.” Here we find the ex- 
pression very similar to that in the tenth section, that the 
members “shall meet on the fourth Monday in November.” 
Both sections are imperative, the one that each district shall 
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elect as many as a certain number—the other that the mem- 
bers shall. certainly meet on the fourth Monday. Neither 
section contains any prohibition against legislation. It is 
not said that a greater number shall not be elected in each 
district. Nor is it declared that the members shall not meet 
on any other day. But will any one contend, that in con- 
sequence of this omission, the Legislatute may increase the 
number of representatives from Charleston or eny other dis- 
trict?) That the number eannot be diminished, but may 
be increased! This argument would be as sound as that 
which contends that the members cannot be released from 
meeting on the fourth Monday in November, although they 
may be required to meet on some other day. 

The fourth section of the second article is in these words : 
“Every free white man of the age of twenty-one, &c., shall 
have a right to vote.” There is, in this language, nothing 
prohibiting the Legislature from passing a law authorising 
Sree negroes to vote, if the construction, urged in regard to 
the tenth section be correct! The constitution only declares 
that free white men shall be allowed to vote, but does not 
say that others may not be authorised to vote, by legislative 
enactment. The argument of the Attorney General would 
be, that the Legislature cannot deprive a free white man of 
his vote, because it is secured to him in the constitution ; 
but they may, by legislative enaetment, authorise free ne- 
gZroes to vote, becanse there is nothing prohibitory in the 
constitution. Nor would there be any “absolute incompati- 
bility” between this legislative enactment and the provisions 
of the constitution. The one would not be “in conflict” 
with the other ; the white man and the free negro may both 
vote. ‘The voting of the one would not interiore with that 
of the other, any more than the meeting of the Legislature 
on the first Monday, would interfere with its meeting on 
the fourth Monday in November ! 

If by act of legislation the General Assembly may be 
convened on any other day than that designated in the con- 
stitution, they may also be required to meet at some other 
place than the seat of government, and to hold quarterly 
sessions instead of annual ones! There is nothing in the 
constitution expressly forbidding the Legislature to meet in 
Greenville or Charleston. Nor would their meeting in either 
of those places in the spring or summer, be at all “incompa- 
tible” or in “conflict” with their annual session in Columbia. 
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Pursuing the same course of reasoning, it may with equal 
plausibility be contended, that the Legislature can, by enact- 
ment, require the members to be elected oftener than “ever 
second year,” or submit to re-election, or some other puri 
cation by popular vote, after having served one session. 
This proposition is not a whit more absurd than, that the 
Legislature can be required to meet every fourth year three 
weeks earlier than their constitutional time of convening. 

We will illustrate this question by further references to 
the constitution. Section eleventh of the first article provides: 
“Each house shall judge of the elections, returns and qualfi- 
cations of its own members.” There is nothing in this section 
prohibiting an appeal from the judgment of one House to 
that of the other. It may be contended that each House is 
only to judge in the first instance, and that an appeal may 
be given by legislative enactment to the judgment of the 
other House ! 

The fifteenth section declares that “no bill or ordinance 
shall have the power of law, until it shall have been read 
three times on three several days in each House,” Why 
may not the Legislature, under the construction contended 
for in the tenth section, pass a law requiring all bills to be 
read a fourth time! There is no prohibition in the consti- 
tution, nor would such a law, in the opinion of the Attorney 
Genaral, be “incompatible” or in “conflict” with the section 
just cited. It would rather be confirmatory of it. But 
would such a law be binding on subsequent Legislatures ? 
In other words would it not be a palpable violation of what 
the framers of the constitution intended? Would it not be 
a nullity ? 

The seventeenth section specifies that “no money shall 
be drawn out of the public treasury but by the legislative 
authority of the State.” Suppose the General Assembly 
were to declare that no money should be drawn from the 
treasury without the concurrence of the executive author- 
ity of the State! Would such alaw warrant the treasurers 
in refusing to pay out the appropriations made by a subse- 
quent Legislature, which had not received the sanction of the 
Executive! Would such a law beconstitutional? And yet 
it may be said not to be incompatible or to conflict with 
the provisions of the constitution. 

In the first section of the second article—“the executive 
authority of this State shall be vested ina Governor.” If 
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the Legislature were to see proper to pass an act creating a 
council forthe Governor and requiring him to advise and 
consult with them in the exercise of his official duties, 
would such a law be obligatory on his Excellency ? 

The seventh section authorises the Governor to “grant 
pardons and reprieves after conviction.” — An act of the le- 
gislature empowering him to pardon offences before convic- 
tion, would not, in the opinion of the Attorney General, be 
incompatible or in conflict with the authority under the con- 
stitution, of pardoning after conviction. ‘There is nothing 
in ghe constitution prohibiting, except by implication, the 
Governor being invested with such power. And yet we 
presume no one would seriously deny, that it was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the constitution to refuse the power 
of pardoning offences before conviction. _ 

In the thirteenth section, the Governor is invested with 
the power of convening the General Assembly, “on ertra- 
ordinary occasions.’ May he be invested by legislative 
enactment, with the power of convening the Legislature on 
ordinary occasions? ‘The exercise of such a power would 
not interfere with that given him in the constitution. But 
does not every one perceive, that the power to call the Gen- 
eral Assembly together, on extraordinary occasions, excludes 
by implication, as manifestly as if it was expressed, the 
right of the Executive to convene them on any other occa- 
sion ? 

“All impeachments shal! be tried by the Senate.” Suppose 
the Legislature should order by act, that the Chancellors and 
Law Judges, should be associated with the Senate, in the trial 
of all impeachments. Would this still be a trial by the 
Senate, such a trial as was contemplated in the constitution ? 
It certainly would be, according to the construction contended 
for in the tenth section. 

“The Secretary of State and the Surveyor General, shall 
keep their offices both in Columbia and Charleston.” It is 
very obvious from this language, that these officers should 
have an office only in Columbia and Charleston. But it is 
not so expressed. And if the construction of the Attorney 
General prevails, the Legislature may order the Secretary of 
State and Surveyor General, to keep an office also in George- 
town or Beaufort. 

We hope that these references to other sections of the 
constitution, have shown how dangerous it will be to com 
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mence such a construction of our State Constitution. It 
would change the whole plan of our government, and des- 
troy every wise feature in it. We hope too, that these refe- 
rences have further shown, that the only way to decide 
whether the Legislature can exercise a power, is to inquire 
whether it is granted in the constitution, or nothing said by 
the constitution on the subject. If the power has been 
exercised at all by the convention, the Legislature are neces- 
sarily divested of all authority on the subject. We cannot 
better illustrate our meaning, than by referring to the diffe- 
rent principles which have been settled in the constitution. 

The Legislature have no control over the following sub- 
jects: the right of suffrage; the number of representa- 
tives ; the time of electing members ; the mode of choosing 
them ; the place of their meeting ; and the time of meeting. 
These questions were al] settled in convention. ‘They were 
of too much importance to be left to the Legislature. In 
settling these questions, however, the convention did not 
suppose it necessary to state, that no one but “a free white 
person” should be allowed to vote ; that the members should 
be chosen by ballot and not otherwise; that they should 
meet in Columbia and not elsewhere ; and that they should 
not meet before the fourth Monday in November. 

In order to avoid giving the election ‘of electors to the 
people, it has been proposed to alter the constitution, so as 
to require the General Assembly to convene every fourth 
year, on the first Monday in November. This would be as 
unbecoming the dignity of a sovereign State, as it would be 
unwise and inexpedient. It would be indeed a most hu- 
miliating spectacle, to see South-Carolina changing her con- 
stitution, in order to make it conform to an act of Congress? 
A bill for this purpose must be passed by two thirds of both 
Houses, published three months, and then adopted by two 
thirds of both Houses of another Legislature. This must 
be done, too, without any assurance as to the continuance 
of the law. As soon as the State has altered her constitu- 
tion, Congress may repeal or alter the act. The election 
may be required to be made on some other day. This is 
not at all an improbable event. South-Carolina must then 
alter her constitution again, and continue to alter it, as often 
as Congress sees proper to change the time of electing elec- 
tors. In this there would be a want of that pride and self- 
respect which every State should possess. 
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The constitution of South-Carolina is an inheritance 
of which we all have a right to be proud. It was the pro- 
duction of the patriots, sages and heroes of the Revolution. 
‘The members of the convention were wise, pure, patriotic 
men,—men who had nobly achieved their country’s inde- 
pendence, and were disposed to secure to themselves and 
their posterity, those blessings and free institutions for which 
they had made so many sacrifices. After great deliberation 
and great conflict of interests and views, surmounted by 
prudence and wisdom, they agreed on the provisions con- 
tained in the constitution, and offered them to their country 
as the result of their labors, and as a compromise of their 
conflicting interests and opinions. There should be a deep 
reluctance on the part of the people of South-Carolina, to . 
alter or change any of those provisions. Nothing but abso- 
lute necessity should induce them to do so; some greater 
necessity than that of making their constitution conform to - 
a law of Congress. 

But an insuperable objection to the proposed amendment 
of the constitution, is the inconvenience it would cause, not 
only the members of the Legislature, but the whole State. 
The courts of law ave sitting on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, throughout the State. 'The members of the Legislature 
are required to attend them as jurors, witnesses, suitors and 
lawyers. It might, with the utmost propriety, be said, that 
a large majority of the members could not leave the courts; 
and if they did, the business of the courts would be delayed, 
to the serious inconvenience of the people. For instance, 
a member of the Legislature is a witness in an important 
case, in which a large amount is at issue, and a number of 
witnesses in attendance. The case cannot be tried without 
his testimony. It is consequently postponed. The next 
court, other witnesses may be absent, and the case again 
postponed. ‘This delay necessarily accumulates costs, puts 
the other witnesses to great inconvenience, crowds the 
docket, which requires extra counts, at a heavy expense to 
the State, and very often terminates with the ruin of the 
suitors. The absent member may be a lawyer in full prac- 
tice, engaged on one side or the other, of every case on the 
docket. His business cannot be tried in his absence. The 
consequence is, that the court adjourns without doing the 
business of the term. This may not only be the case in 
one district, but in several. Again, the member may be a 
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suitor himself, which will produce all the delay, expense, 
and accumulation of costs, which we have just enumerated. 
Or he may be a juror, and be deprived of the privilege of ser- 
ving as such, and the parties in court deprived of his servi- 
ces as a juror, which may often be a matter of serious con- 
sideration. 

The first of November is likewise a very busy season 
with all planters, farmers, and merchants. ‘The crops are 
to be gathered and sent to market—arrangements are to be 
made for the winter, &c. In the lower country, the planters 
have just returned to their plantations after a summer’s ab- 
sence, and have consequently, a great many things to super- 
intend before they can leave home again. 

- The expense too, of an extra session every fourth year, 
is no inconsiderable objection to the proposed change. It 
would cost the State some fifteen or twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and perhaps greatly more. ‘This is not all. The 
members having assembled, might fee! no disposition to 
adjourn before the usual time. Every fourth year would 
then be, as every other year is in Congress. a long session. 
The curse of over legislation would befall the State, and 
with it, a long train of evils and misfortunes, from which 
we have hitherto been exempt. 

But why this proposed change in the.time of convening 
the General Assembly? Why should it be made at the 
risk of usurpation of power on the part of the E:xecutive, or 
by a violation of the constitution through the Legislature, 
or by an unwise and most unbecoming alteration of the 
constitution? Why are the people of South-Carolina to be 
exposed to all these evils and inconveniences, and incur all 
this expense? What great danger threatens them? What 
great political calamity 1s about to befall them? Itis nothing 
more nor less alarming than that they wil! have to do, as the 
people of Georgia and North-Carolina, New-York and Mas- 
sachusetts, and all the other States of the Union, are doing; 
as it was intended in the federal constitution they should 
do, and as a just regard to their sacred constitutional rights 
requires them to do—elect their own chief magistrate them- 
selves, instead of having him elected by others, who were 
selected for a very different purpose! ‘This and only this 

is the alarming danger to be avoided, and to effect which so 

much political invention and ingenuity have been displayed 
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in propositions to convene the Legislature at unreasonable 
times and by improper means. 

But fortunately for the State of South-Carolina, for the 
purity of her Legislature, for the preservation of her consti- 
tution and the rights of her people, there is no remedy for 
this “great political evil.” The election of electors must 
be given to the people of South-Carolina, as it has been given 
to the people of every other State in the Confederacy. The 
time has come when they must be placed on an equality 
with their fellow-citizens in other portions of the Union. 
Their present eharacter for virtue and intelligence, as well 
as their past history, proves that they are worthy of the 
trust, and will exercise it more wisely and more prudently, 
than their Legislatures have done. In all the elements of a 
_ free, virtuous, and wise people, they are inferior to none. 

We will now proceed to note some of the reasons why 
the election of Electors of President and Vice-President of 
the United States, should be given to the people of South- 
Carolina. The first which presents itself to our mind, is 
alone conclusive of the question. The federal constitution 
directs, in very clear terms, that this election shall be made 
by the people. The language used is—“Each State shall 
appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors,” &c. Each State is to appoint, 
and the Legislature thereof to direct the manner in which 
the appointment shall be made. A distinction is made be- 
tween the State and the Legislature thereof. They are man- 
ifestiy not one and the same body or power; for different 
duties are assigned to each. The more important one of 
making the appointment, belongs to the State, and the other 
of less importance is assigned to the Legislature. It is clear 
from this language, and from the division of duties it re- 
quires, that the framers of the constitution did not intend 
the Legislature should appoint the electors. If such had 
been their intention, they would have said so, as they did in 
providing for the election of United States Senators. 

The appointment is to be made by ¢he State, and not by the 
Legislature. Let us then inquire what the term State means. 
It is not synonymous with the word Legislature, as the ex- 
pression itself shows. “Each Legislature shall appoint, in 
such manner, as the Legislature thereof shall direct, a num- 
ber of electors,” would be arrant nonsense. The word 
Stave ordinarily means a community of people, associated 
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under one government. This is the definition given the 
term, by writers on national law, and is the sense in which 
it is universally understood. The sovereign power of a 
State, is sometimes called the State. But no one in South- 
Carolina will contend that the Legislature is sovereign. 
This question was very solemnly decided a few years since 
in this State. When it was supposed prudent to exercise 
the sovereign power of South-Carolina, a convention of her 
people was called for that purpose. The legislature is no- 
thing more than the agent of the sovereign power, or com- 
munity of persons associated under one government, and 
known as THe Srare. 

In the Federal Constitution, the word State, never meaus 
the Legislature, not in a single instance. It occurs very 
often, in almost every article, section and clause of the Con- 
stitution, but never to designate the Legislature. It may in 
some few instances mean the territory occupied by the com- 
munity of persons. But generally speaking it refers to the 
“community” itself. “The members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States.” Here the word State means the 
territory of the associated community. It may have the 
same meaning in the following expression. ‘The electors 
in each State shall have, &c.” “An inhabitant of the State.” 
In the third clause the term State is used for the people of 
the associated community, as the following expressions clear- 
ly prove. “Representation and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned amongst the several States, which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective numbers.” 
“But each State shall have at least one representative.” In 
the fourth clause the word is used for the associated com- 
munity. 

The expression “two Senators from each State, chosen b 
the Legislature thereof,” shows that the Convention intend- 
ed the Legislature to make the election, and not simply 
direct the manner in which it shall be made. Neither the 
State nor the people of the State, are to choose United 
States Senators, They must be chosen by the Legislature. 
But electors of President and Vice-President, are to be ap- 
pointed by the State, the community of persons associated 
under one government. ‘I'he election of Senators is to be 
made by the agents of the State, and not. by the State, or 
sovereign power. 


31 VOL. xI.—No. 22. 
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“The times, places and manner, of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State, by the Legislature thereof.” Here the legislature are 
to prescribe the time, place and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Representatives. Does this invest them with the 
right of electing Representatives in Congress? The lan- 
guage is very similar to that used in regard to electing Elec- 
tors. In the one expression the Legislature are to prescribe 
the manner, and in the other they are to “direct” the man- 
ner in which the elections are to be made. 

In the tenth section the following expressions occur: “no 
State shall enter into any treaty, alliance or confederation.” 
“No State shall without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties.” ‘No State shall keep troops or ships of 
war in time of peace.” ‘The term Séate in all of these ex- 
pressions means the sovereign people and not the Legisla- 
ture. If the expression had been “no legislature shall lay 
duties, enter into treaties, keep troops, &c ,”—it would have 
been ineffectual. The States might still have exercised 
those powers by Conventions, without the intervention of 
their Legislatures. . 

We will not pursue this critical examination of the Con- 
stitution any further. Enough has been cited to show the 
meaning attached to the word State by the Federal Con- 
vention. Let us now refer to the history of this section of 
the Constitution. It will be seen that it was proposed in 
the Convention to give the appointment of electors to the 
Legislatures and rejected. It was afterwards reconsidered 
and adopted—and again re-considered and rejected. The 
proposition was therefore well understood. If the Conven- 
tion had intended ultimately to invest the State Legislatures 
with the appointment of Electors they would have said so, 
in language similar to that in the proposition which they 
twice rejected. 

The following history is from the Madison Papers. The 
proposition was first submitted by Mr. Randolph, that “the 
Executive shall be chosen by the National Legislature.” 
Mr. Wilson expressed a wish that the election should be 
given to the people. June 2d, he moved that the States be 
divided into districts, and that the voters in each district 
elect Electors, who shall meet and vote for President. The 
whole United States were to be divided into districts, with- 
out regard to the territorial limits of the States. ‘The elec- 
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tors were all to meet from every section of the Union and 
vote for the Executive. This proposition was rejected, 
Mr. Gray moved on the ninth of June that “the Executive 
be chosen by the Executives of the States”—which was lost. 
June Ist, Hamilton read his plan of government, which 
proposed that the Executive be chosen by Electors chosen in 
districts, as had been suggested by Wilson. On the 19th 
of February, Randolph’s proposition of électing the Execu- 
tive by the National Legislature, came up for consideration, 
when Governeur Morris, moved to strike out “National Le- 
gislature, and insert citizens of the United States,” which 
passed in the negative. Luther Martin proposed that “the 
Executive be chosen by Electors, appointed by the several 
State Legislatures,” which was voted down. This is the 
very proposition which has been adopted in practice by 
South-Carolina. The convention solemnly rejected it. They 
then agreed that the Executive should be appointed by the 
National Legislature. 

Three days after it had been unanimously decided that 
the Executive should be chosen by Congress, it was re-con- 
sidered, and Mr. King expressed himself in favour of elect- 
ing “the Executive by Electors chosen by the people.” Mr. 
Patterson agreed with him, and moved that “the Electors be 
chosen by the States,” in a certain ratio. Here the words 
“States” and “people,” were regarded by Mr. Patterson and 
Mr. King as synonymous. [n this opinion, Mr. Wilson also 
concurred, for he expressed himself pleased to see that “the 
election of the Executive by the people, either directly or 
indirectly, was gaining ground.” Mr. Madison said he pre- 
ferred an election by the people at large, but on account of 
the slaves in the Southern States, the election by Electors 
was liable to the fewest objections. Mr. Ellsworth moved 
that the President be chosen by Electors appointed by the 
State Legislatures, giving to each State a certain number 
of Electors. This proposition was adopted. 

On the 23d of July, Mr. Houston urged the inconvenience 
of drawing men from all the States for the sole purpose of 
voting for President, and moved to re-consider, which was 
carried in the affirmative. The Convention then determin- 
ed again to elect the Executive by the National Legislature. 
Mr. Ellsworth moved, that he be re-elected by Electors ap 
pointed by the State Legislatures. This proposition was 
negatived. The 24th of August, Mr. Morris proposed that 
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the Executive be chosen by Electors, to be chosen by the 
people of the several States, which passed in the negative. 
The whole matter was then referred toa committee who 
made their report a few days afterwards, recommending 
that “each State shall appoint in such manner as its Legis- 
lature may direct, a number of Electors, &c.” This was 
agreed to, and not afterwards changed or altered. 

Let us now turti to that exposition of the Constitution 
contained in the Federalist, to see in what sense this clause 
was understood by the movers of it, and by the American 
People at its adoption. Most assuredly a cotemporaneous 
explanation of language by the persons who used the Jan- 
guage, is entitled to some consideration. It might too very 
reasonably be supposed, that such men as Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Chief Justice Jay, and Mr. Madison, knew the proper 
construction of the Federal Constitution about as well as 
that class of politicians of the present day, who are so ex- 
tremely averse to giving the election of Presidential Elec- 
tors to the People of South-Carolina. Hamilton and Madi- 
son, may be called the fathers of the Constitution, They 
knew all of its provisions as well as any one else, and to- 
gether with Chief Justice Jay undertook to explain them to 
the American people. With their explanation they were 
adopted, and without it they never would have been. The 
Federalist may therefore be regarded as an authoritative 
construction of the Constitution. The people of the United 
States so regarded it, when they adopted the Constitution, 
and have ever since acquiesced in its authority. 

In the sixteenth number of the Federalist, the following 
language is used; “But the circumstances which will be 
likely to have the greatest influence in the matter, will be 
the definitive modes of constituting the several component 
parts of the government. The House of Representatives 
being to be elected immediately by the people, the Senate 
by the State Legislatures, the President by Electors, chosen 
for that purpose, by the people, there would be little proba- 
bility of a common interest, to cement these branches, in a 
predilection for any particular class of electors.” That the 
Electors of President are to be chosen by the people is here 
stated as as a fact, as well known and as incontrovertible, 
as that Senators are to be elected by the State Legislatures, 
and the members of the House of Representatives by the 
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people. Any other mode of choosing Electors, did not, it 
seems, occur to the authors of the Federalist. 

The sixty-eighth number contains the following reason- 
ing, in justification of the election of Electors by the people, 
which we earnestly recommend to atttention. ‘“Noth- 
ing was more to be desired than that every practicable ob- 
stacle should be opposed to cabal, intrigue and corruption. 
These most deadly adversaries of republican government, 
might naturally have been expected to make their approach- 
es from more than one quarter, but chiefly from the desire 
in foreign powers to gain an improper ascendant in our 
councils. How could they better gratify this, than by rais- 
ing acreature of their own to the chief magistracy of the 
Union? But the Convention have guarded against all dan- 
ger of this sort, with the most provident and judicious atten- 
tion. They have not made the appointment of the President 
to depend on pre-existing bodies of men, who might be tam- 
pered with beforehand, to prostitute their votes, but they 
have referred it in the first instance to an immediate act of 
the people of America. to be exerted in the choice of per- 
sons for the temporary and sole purpose of making the ap- 
pointment.” Here we have pointed out the great danger of 
permitting this election to be made by the Legislature. 
They are, in the language just quoted “a pre-existing body 
of men, who might be tampered with beforehand to pros- 
titute their votes.” ‘They are from the fact of their being a 
“pre-existing body of men” exposed to “cabal, intrigue and 
corruption.” 

We refer to the following language in the same number 
of the Federalist, to show that the words “State” and “peo- 
ple” were used by the distinguished authors of that work, 
as synonymous terms. “Al] these advantages will be hap- 
pily combined in the plan devised by the Convention, which 
is that each State shall choose a number of persons as Elec- 
tors, equal to the number of Senators and Representatives of 
each State in the national government, who shall assemble 
within the State and vote for some fit person as President.” 
‘The writer just before this in the same number tells us that 
the e'ectors are to be chosen by the people. In the next 
breath, as it were, he informs us, in the language of the 
Constitution, that euch State is to choose a number of elec- 
tors, &c. 

It is again repeated, in the seventy-eighth No., that the 
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Electors are to be chosen immediately by the people. The 
following language is used. 

“Does the executive department combine the requisites to safety 
in a republican sense,—a due dependence on the people—a due res- 
ponsibility? The answer to this question has been anticipated in 
the investigation of its other characteristics, and is satisfactorily dedu- 
cible trom these circumstances, the election of the President once in 
four years, by persons immediately chosen by the people for the pur- 
pose,” &c. 


We cannot, by anything we can add, make these extracts 
more explicit than they are. It is impossible for human 
language to express anything more clearly than the authors 
of the Federalist have done, that electors are to be chosen 
by the people, and not by the Legislature. ‘The reasons and 
motives too which influenced the Convention are also hap- 
pily expressed. ‘They wished to guard against the danger of 
this election devolving on “pre-existing bodies of men” who 
are exposed to improper influences. 

But in reply to this it has been argued with an air of tri- 
umph, that the Legislature of South-Carolina have never 
yet abused this power; that they are above all cabals, in- 
trigues and improper influences, and that therefore all our 
apprehensions on this score are groundless and futile. We 
differ in our opinion, both as it regards the facts and the 
conclusions. But if it were entirely true, that the Legisla- 
ture of South-Carolina had, in no solitary instance, abused 
this power, or exercised it in any way improperly, this 
would be no ’guarrantee for the future. They may not 
hereafter be as honest and as prudent as they have been. 
They area “pre-existing body of men,” and therefore ez- 
posed to improper influences, no mattter how virtuous and 
honorable they may be. 

It was the saying of one of England’s most successful 
Prime Ministers, that every man had his price !—that 
some were to be bought with money—that others were to 
be corrupted with office and honors—and that they who 
were too pure to be approached by means so gross, might 
be won over by kindness or flattering attentions! Whilst 
we abhor this expression and the reasons assigned for it, by 
a most corrupt Minister of a corrupt age, we are forced to 
acknowledge, that instances have occurred, in the present 
age, and in our own country, where one would have been 
almost ready to exclaim in the language of Sir Robert Wal. 
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pole, “every man has his price.” The history of Georgia, 
a State that stands as fair as any of her sisters, furnishes an 
instance ofa whole Legislature being corrupted in the great 
Yazoo Fraud. So sinfully corrupt was that speculation, 
that the people of Georgia caused fire to be drawn down 
from Heaven to burn the records of its existence. Buta few 
years since the Legislature of Pennsylvania were bribed by 
a bonus of four millions of dollars from the United States 
Bank. They had refused a charter to that institution, and 
yet, when tempted with money, they threw aside all their 
political scruples, accepted the bribe, and granted the charter. 
But we think, that this power of electing Electors, has 
already been most improperly exercised by the Legislature 
of South-Carolina. In 1800 they voted for Aaron Burr 
for President, instead of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, one 
of Carolina’s proudest, noblest, and most illustrious sons ! 
Had that election been made, as the framers of the Constitu- 
tion intended it should be, the high moral qualities, great 
intellectual endowments, lofty patriotism and distinguished 
revolutionary services of this Bayard of the South, would 
have secured to him the vote of his own native State, over 
the intriguing, unprincipled aspirant for whom it was cast 
by the Legislature! In 1832, the vote of South-Carolina 
was given to Governor Floyd, of Virginia, instead of Gene. 
ral Jackson! ‘This vote was given too before any open rup- 
ture had taken place between the Legislature and President. 
His proclamation had not then been received in Columbia. 
Does any one now suppose that the people of South-Caro- 
lina would at that time have given any such vote? In 
1836, the Legislature voted for Mr. Magnum of whom the 
people of South-Carolina knew about as much as they did 
of Governor Floyd. Had the election been made by the 
people, Mr. Van Buren or Judge White would have received 
the vote of the State. In 1840, the Legislature refused to 
vote for Col. Richard M. Johnson, for Vice-President, al- 
though he was the regularly nominated candidate of the 
great democratic party. Whether this was in good faith, 
under circumstances, was very much questioned at the time. 
But there is no doubt that the gallant and glorious military 
services of Col. Johnson during the last war, would have 
gained for him the vote of the people of South-Carolina. 
We desire to refer our readers to the eloquent and power- 
fui speeches and reports on this subject by General McDut. 
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fie and Col. Benton in the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States. We think they are well cal- 
culated, if any thing can, to convince men against their will, 
on a political question. The following is an extract from 
the report of General McDuffie in 1823. 

“Pre-existing bodies sufficiently small and permanent to be exposed 
to the tampering and seductive arts of intrigue and corruption, ought 
to have noagency in the election of a President of the Uuited States 
upon any ground short of absolute necessity. State Legislatures 
are bodies of this description, and there is no pretence of a necessity 
for interposing them betweeen the people and the Electoral College. 
The assumption that the Legislature would make a better choice 
than the people, involves the admission that their choice would be 
different from that of the people, an admission, if the foregoing views 
be correct, furnishing in itself an unanswerable objection to the in- 
terposition of such an ageney. In proportion therefore, as the num- 
ber of intermediate agencies is increased, the chances are multiplied 
that the-will of the people will be defeated in the choice of a Chief 
Magistrate. The committee have no confidence in that sort of arti- 
ficial complicated machinery, through which some suppose it neces- 
eary to filtrate the popular_will, in order to purify and enlighten it.” 

In a speech in Congress on this same subject, General 
McDuffie pronounces the election of Presidential Electors 
by the Legislature, “an assumption of power not delegated 
by the Federal Constitution.” In this opinion Col. Drayton 
concurred. We are proud to name him, and appeal to his 
anthority. Lor there were very few men, whilst living, in 
whose calm, clear judgment, firmness and purity of motive, 
we had so much confidence, and for whose memory now 
that he is dead, we entertain a more profound respect and 
admiration. It is known too that another one of Carolina’s 
most eminent and highly gifted sons, who enjoyed whilst 
living, the unbounded and uninterrupted confidence of his 
State, the late General Robert Y. Hayne, was a member of 
Col. Benton’s committee, when his very able and masterly 
report on this subject was submitted to the Senate of the 
United States. 

Whilst on this branch of the subject, let us refer to the 
views of Mr. Calhoun in regard to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. He portrays with masterly reasoning the danger of 
removing too far from the people the election of President 
and Vice-President. He shows that where this is done the 
voice of the people may not be heard at all, but drowned in 
the corrupting clamor of politicians, who live by, and make 
politics a trade, 
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“Instead of being directly or fresh from the people,* says Mr. Cal- 
houa, “the delegates to the Baltimore Convention will be the dele- 
gates of delegates, and of course removed in all cases at least three 
if not four degrees from the people. At each successive remove, the 
voice of the people will become less full and distinct, until at last 
it will be so faint and imperfect as not to be audible. To drop meta- 

hor, I hold it Hoes to form a scheme more perfectly calcu- 
ated to ann‘hilate the control of the people over the Presidential elec- 
tion, and vest it in those who live and expect to live on government.” 


The fact that several of the State Legislatures made the 
appointment of Electors, on the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, has been brought forward as high authority for 
such a construction as has prevailed in South Carolina. 
This fact is worth but little when we understand its history. 
The Constitution was ratified by nine States in the summer 
of 1788. Congress immediately afterwards resolved that 
the Electors of President and Vice-President should be 
chosen in all the States on the first Wednesday in January, 
1789. In many of the States the Legislatures did not con- 
vene till about that time. Such was the case in South-Ca- 
rolina. The constitutional time of convening the General 
Assembly was then the first Monday in January. They 
could not therefore make the necessary provisions for an 
election by the people. In the language of General McDuf- 
fie, “absolute necessity” prevailed. This was the case in 
many of the other States. But in all except South-Caro- 
lina, the law of necessity has ceased with the reason for it. 

The manifest impropriety of the legislature being con- 
verted into an Electoral College, is seen at once, when we 
reflect that one half of the Senators are chosen by the peo- 
ple two years before the election of President takes place. 
They are consequently, no exponent whatever, of the pop- 
ular will, and have been for two years exposed to the tam- 
pering influences of the various candidates. But the elec- 
tion of members of the Legislature should always be for 
another and very different purpose from that of electing 
Presidents. They should have as little to do with all elec- 
tions as possible, for there is nothing more corrupting to a 
small body of men, than numerous and frequent elections. 
Intrigues and combinations necessarily ensue, and too often 
unworthy motives influence the choice of members.. The 
fountain of legislation should not only be pure, but it should 
be kept above the approaches of impurity. No matter how 
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honest men may feel themselves to be, it is always the 
prayer of prudence, to be kept out of the my oe temptation. 

Where parties are equally divided in the Legislature, the 
vote of one or two members may decide the election of 
electors, and perhaps, control the election of President. It 
is well known that the State of New-York decided the last 
presidential election. There was very little difference be- 
tween the relative strength of the two parties in that State, 
aud had the election of Electors been made by the Legisla- 
ture, one or two prominent men might have elected either 
of the candidates. This too, would have been known 
beforehand. How important would have been the votes of 
these members? How much exposed would they have been 
to secret communications and tempting offers? They might 
have secured to themselves the highest offices and honors 
within the gift of the President. Suspicionsof this charac- 
ter, whether true or false, did once exist in the United States, 
when the election devolved upon the House of Representa- 
tives. Suppose the vote of New-York to have been in the 
hands of one man, during the last presidential canvass, and 
it had been known in Europe, that Mr. Clay, if elected, 
would exert his influence to make the general government 
assume the State debts, how much would foreign capitalists 
and creditors of the States, have given, to purchase the vote 
of that individual member, who could control the election ? 
Millions might have been raised for such a purpose ! 

The great masses of the people are not so easily corrup- 
ted as the politicians, for very obvious reasons. It is always 
their interest to act wisely and honestly. ‘They have no- 
thing to gain, and everything to lose by a different course. 
If the interests of the country are betrayed, ¢heir interests 
are betrayed, for they are the country. Not so with the 
politicians. ‘They may betray the dearest rights and inte- 
rests of the people, and receive for their treason the highest 
rewards of honor and office. The people are more nume- 
rous than the politicians and not so easy of access. It is 
not only easier to approach ten men than ten thousand, but 
when approached, they are more easily corrupted. 

It is a fundamental principle of our institutions, that the 
people.are capable of self-government. ‘There were some 
doubts about the truth of this principle, at the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, but we believe that more than half 
a century’s experience, has pretty well removed all such 
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doubts, except it be in South-Carolina. If the people have 
virtue and intelligence enough to govern themselves, they 
certainly have enough to elect their own chief magistrate. 
The first proposition involves the latter as a necessary con- 
sequence. If the people are not capable of selecting their 
agents and public servants, and are unfit to govern them- 
selves, we should speedily set about changing our consti- 
tutions and laws. 

In almost every instance, the arguments urged against 
giving the election of presidential Electors to the people, 
strike at the very root and foundation of our republican 
institutions. “The first we shall notice, is a happy illustra- 
tion of the truth of ourassertion. It is that the Castaininre 
are more capable of making a choice than the people. In 
what respect are they more capable? Are they wiser, more 
patriotic, or more honest than their constituents? Who are 
the members of the Legislature? Are they not part and 
parcel of the people? Will any member dare to assume to 
himself more of virtue, wisdom and patriotism, than belong 
to all of his constituents? Does not every one know that 
there are hundreds at home, his equals, if not his superiors, 
in all of these virtues? Were net the members of the 
Legislature selected by the people? If they have been 
so fortunate in making a wise selection once, they may 
do so again. 

It is said that an electiog of Electors by popular vote, will 
excite the people. Here isan apprehension again that the 
people are too ignorant and turbulent to be entrusted with 
their own government and their own elections. In all the 
other States, the people, for many years past, have elected 
their Presidential Electors, without falling into any dange- 
rous or alarming excitements. No evil has resulted from 
it. We ask if the people of South-Carolina are not equal 
in virtue and intelligence, to their fellow-citizens in the other 
States? This is, therefore, no experiment, about to be tried 
for the first time. But what if the people of South-Caro- 
lina should be excited? It has been truly said, that liberty 
loves excitement, and that no people will long continue free, 
without political excitements. They are like storms and 
tempests, sent to purify the political atmosphere, in which 
we live, move, and have our being. It was the opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson, that a revolution was necessary, every ten or 
fifteen years, in order to keep alive the flame of liberty. 
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There is not in the wide world, perhaps, certainly not in 
Europe, a people more free from all political excitements 
than the people of Austria; nor is there a nation of Europe 
more destitute of all civil and political rights. Theirs is 
the repose of despotism, the quiet calm of slavery. If the 
people of South-Carolina are to be kept quiet in preference 
to all other considerations, then they should be deprived, as 
the subjects of Austria have been, of all political power, 
Instead of bold, virtuous, and turbulent freemen, we shall 
have peaceful, quiet and obedient slaves. 

But we ask if the people of South-Carolina have been 
free of political excitements, although they have never yet 
voted for Presidential Electors? Have there not been ex- 
citements in this State, as fierce and as terrible as any in 
in the other States, by the election of Electors? The divi- 
sion of South-Carolina into two great parties, organized into 
armed societies, in which father and son were arrayed 
against each other, is within the memory of all of us. We 
have all seen and felt that this political excitement was even 
stronger than the most sacred ties of friendship and blood. 
So high was the excitement, and so much did it absorb every 
other consideratiou, that the Judges and Chancellors have 
been seen to leave their benches, lay aside the robes of office 
and mingle in the brawl, on the stump or in the court yard. 
Could the election of Electors do more? 

‘There must necessarily be sqagpe excitement in all elec- 
tions, and amongst all free wie. 4 Differences of opinion 
will exist, and when the freedom of speech is allowed, will 
be expressed. If these differences of opinion do not occur 
in one way, they will in another. The only difference is, 
that the higher and more important the election, the more 
elevated and less injurious will be the excitement. In the 
election of members of Congress and Presidential Electors, 
the political principles involved will be greater and more 
important, the candidates more enlightened and elevated in 
their characters and feelings; and hence the danger of an 
appeal to the meaner aad baser passions of the people is not 
so likely to be made, as in some inferior election, where the 
candidates are more ignorant and more grovelling in their 
views and feelings. If the people areto be deprived of any 
elections, they should be the lowest and not the highest. 
Being the source of all political power, the people should 
reserve to themselves the more important duties of govern- 
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an inferior character, or such as they cannot convenie 
exercise themselves. 

In the election of members of the Legislature, every 
fourth year, just preceding the election of Presidential Elec- 
tors, there is, now, always more or Jess excitement amongst 
the people in regard to the election of President. The can- 
didates are very often called upon to declare or make known 
their sentiments. Instead of selecting the best men, men 
who are best qualified to represent their interests in the 
Legislature, the people very often vote for those who think 
with them on the presidential election, without any regard 
to their qualifications. We have known this to happen fre- 
quently in many of the districts and parishes of the State. 

In an article on this’ subject, pnblished last fall, Mr. Cal- 
houn urges as an objection to the election of Electors by 
the people, that it will, in all cases, throw the nomination 
of candidates into the hands of cliques and caucuses. He 
seems to forget that this is now most emphatically the case, 
in South-Carolina. The nomination of Electors is always 
made by acliqne or in caucus. The members from each 
Congressional district assemble in caucus and nominate 
some one, whois voted for by the Legislature, as a matter 
of course, without reference to his merits or qualifications, 
Not only the nomination of Electors is made by a caucus 
or clique, under the present system, but the election is also 
made by them. Thisis not all; the caucus invariably nom- 
inates one of its own body, and then proceeds to elect him. 
The Electors are always chosen from amongst the members 
of the Legislature, and each district, in regular rotation, 
claims the honor of having the E lector. A more farcical 
mockery of what was intended by the Constitution, to be 
an important and solemn election, cannot well be imagined. 
But in an election by the people, it would be a matter of 
no consideration whatever, how the candidates for Electors 
were put in nomination. They are mere automatons, and 
it is a matter of no consequence, who they are or what their 
merits are, so they will vote for the candidate for President 
who is the choice of the people electing them. 

It is also said by Mr. Calhoun, that any change in the 
mode of choosing Electors will disturb the compromise 
between the upper r and lower country. We deny that there 
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ever has been any compromise on this subject in South- 
Carolina. The State Constitution makes none and alludes 
to none. ‘The only compromise we know of, or have ever 
heard of in the State Constitution, is in reference to the 
basis of representation in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. ‘That question has been compromised most 
happily, and liberally, so far as the upper country is con- 
cerned. ‘There is no disposition whatever, to disturb it, 
although the relative condition of the two divisions of the 
State, has greatly changed since it was made. The wealth 
and population of the upper country have been increasing 
most rapidly and are destined still to inerease, whilst the 
lower country has fallen far behind in these respects. By 
way of illustration, we will compare the election districts of 
Pendleton and Christ Church. Thé citizens of both are 
equal in the Senate, having each one Senator under the 
compromise. ‘The wealth and population of Pendleton 
entitle that district to seven Representatives in the other 
House; whilst the wealth and population of Christ Church 
entitle that parish to only one Representative. Here isa 
parish in the lower country possessing seven times more 
power and influence in the Senate in proportion to its wealth 
and population, than the district of Pendleton. Still, no 
murmur of complaint has ever been uttered against the 
compromise. But we do, in the name of justice and com- 
mon sense, protest against this election of Presidential Elec- 
tors being lugged into the compromise fifty-six years after 
it was made! 

There is, in the present mode of electing Electors in 
South-Carolina, manifest injustice to the people in the upper 
part of the State. One-third of the voters may cast the 
vote of the State in opposition to the wishes of the other 
two-thirds. ‘This can hardly be said to be right or just,and 
more especially, when this power has been usurped by the 
one-third, without any authority whatever. Being a ques- 
tion of federal politics, it should be settled in reference 
entirely to the basis of representation in Congress. 

The framers of the Constitution of the United States 
acted with signal wisdom and justice in declaring that the 
basis of representation should be in proportion to white 
population and three-fifths of the slaves. In a State or dis- 
trict where there are a great number of slaves, white popu- 
lation must necessarily be excluded, in proportion to the 
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slaves. They both cannot occupy the same spot or culti- 
vate the same ground. ‘The country would not, therefore, 
be fairly represented, unless the slaves formed part of the 
basis of representation. 

In order, therefore, to do justice to the lower country, the 
whole State could be divided into election districts, on the 
basis of federal numbers, and each district elect one Elec- 
tor. This is certainly the fairest mode of electing a Presi- 
dent, that could be adopted, provided the other States were 
likewise to adopt the district system. But of this there is 
no hope, none at all. The objection then is, that the vote 
of South-Carolina might be divided or neutralized by the 
district system, whilst that of no other State would be. 
This argument has been urged by Mr. Calhoun against the 
election being made by the people. It may be removed 
entirely. We propose the following plan, which will secure 
to the parishes their just influence in the election of a Pres- 
ident, and at the same time, prevent a division of the vote of 
the State. We earnestly recommend it as a just and happy 
compromise, steering clear of all the difficulties which have 
beeu suggested. 

Let the managers of elections throughout the State, open 
polls on ‘Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and every fourth year 
thereafter, for nine Electors, or so many as South-Carolina 
may be entitled to under the Federal Constitution. In each 
judicial district, the managers will meet at the court house 
and count the votes. The nine candidates who have re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes, shall be declared to 
have received the vote of that Federal district. The vote 
of each district to be counted in proportion to its tederal 
numbers, that is, the whole white population, and three- 
fifths of the slaves. ‘The managers shall send a list of the 
voters and persons voted for, with their certificate as to the 
candidates receiving the vote of that district, to the Gover- 
nor, who shall proceed to ascertain the nine candidates who 
have received the highest federal number, in the whole 
State, and they shall be declared duly elected. 

We will illustrate our views further. Suppose there are 
two or three candidates running for the Presidency, and for 
each one nine Electors are proposed. The polls are opened 
in Charleston district, the votes received and counted, and 
it is ascertained that nine candidates have received the high- 
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est vote, which may be one thousand or five thousand. 
These nine candidates shall be declared to have received 
the vote of Charleston district. Let us now ascertain that 
vote which is the whole federal number of that district. 
The white population is 21,000 and three-fifths of the slaves 
are 31,000, making the vote of Charleston district, 52,000, 
which shall be counted for the nine candidates who have 
received the highest or greatest vote atthe polls. ‘The vote 
of the other districts to be ascertained in the same way. 
The candidates having received the greatest federal number 
in the whole State, to be declared elected. There is no 
difficulty in this plan. It is easy and plain. We hope it 
may be carried out at the next session of the Legislature 
and become the law of the land. 

It is scarcely possible that any sectional jealousy or rivalry 
could exist between the upper and lower country, in the 
election of a President. Such jealousies and rivalries might 
and would exist in the election of a Governor. ‘That elec- 
tion has. been compromised in the Constitution, and there 
is no disposition to disturb it. ‘The other has not, and there 
is no reason that it should be. But of right, it belongs to 
the people of South-Carolina, under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and should be given to them. Let the Legislature 
“render therefore unto Caesar the things which are Ceesar’s.” 

It was urged in debate last winter by the distinguished 
Senator from Darlington, that the power to direct the man- 
ner in which an appointment shall be made by the State, 
gave to the Legislature, the right of making the appoint- 
ment. He seemed to overlook the fact that the appointment 
was given to another body. ‘There might be some show or 
semblance of reason in the argument, if the Constitution left 
it discretionary with the Legislature to direct by whom the 
appointment should be made, as well as the manner of ma- 
king it. This however has not been done. ‘The appoint- 
ment is to be made by “each State,” and until it is proved 
that the Legislature is the State, no appointment of Elec- 
tors can be made by them. As well might it be contended 
that an executor could appropriate to himself, the whole 
estate of his testator, under a clause in the will, ordering it 
to be divided out amongst the heirs at law, “in such man- 
ner as” the executor “may direct !” 

[n order to weaken the authority of the Federalist on this 
subject, it has been said, that the numbers we have referred 
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to, were written by Alexander Hamilton, whose political 
principles were anti-Republican, and that neither Mr. Madi- 
son, nor Chief Justice Jay, were responsible for them. Every 
lawyer as well as every man of common sense, must know 
that where three persons undertake to do a thing jointly, 
they are all equally responsible for the acts of each other. 
The writers of the Federalist, undertook to explain the Con- 
stitution of the United States to the American People, and 
each one is responsible for every part of it—just as much so 
as the different members of the Court of Appeals in South-Ca- 
rolina, are responsible for the opinion of the Court, pronoun- 
ced by one of them. But we have shown that these were 
Mr. Madison's views, in regard to the election of Electors, 
whilst a member of the Federal Convention, and that he 
and Chief Justice Jay, concurred with Alexander Hamilton, 
in his construction of the constitution, there can be no doubt. 
It is proved by their association, aud the object they had in 
view. 

The authority of Alexander Hamilton has been assailed 
on the ground of his political principles. What were they ? 
The head and front of his offending was, that he doubted 
the ability of the American people to govern themselves. 
The same sin lies at the door of those who are unwilling to 
trust the people of South Carolina, with the election of their 
own Chief Magistrate. There is however, this remarkable 
difference between them and General Hamilton. He enter- 
tained those feelings and expressed those views before the 
experiment had been tried. He was born under a monarchy 
and his whole political education had taught him to distrust 
the virtue and intelligence of the masses. He doubted and so 
did Washington, but like him, he resolved to give the expe- 
riment a fair trial. Nobly and most disinterestedly did he 
devote his high intellect and commanding talents to this 
purpose. Throughout the arduous struggle for American 
Independence, he had been the intimate friend and compa- 
nion of the Father of his Country, and shared more of his 
confidence than any other man living. 

But they who are afraid of exciting the people at the pre- 
sent day; who doubt whether the people have prudence and 
self-control enough to behave themselves in a Presidential 
canvass, and who deny that they have virtue and intelli- 
gence enough to make a wise choice, are without the excu- 
ses which General Hamilton had for his political heresies. 
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They were born in a republic, and have received a repub- 
lican education; they have seen the great experiment of 
self-government tried, and ought to bear witness to its suc- 
cess. They have no room for rational doubts, and if they 
had, they should notarraign the authority of another, solely 
on the ground that he once entertained the same opinions. 

In regard to the degradation of an electioneering cam- 
paign before the people, we have little to say. Such an ex- 
pression and objection comes with a bad grace from those 
who have been all their lives in political strife, and whose 
highest professed reward has always been the approba- 
tion and “well done” of the people. For ourselves we 
can see nothing degrading or dangerous in a great canvass 
before the people of South Carolina. The Roman Consuls 
in the earlier and purer days of the Republic, had to clothe 
themselves in the toga candida, and go forth into the Cam- 
pus Martius, on the eve of an election, to meet the people, 
and canvass face to face with the lowest soldiers and mean- 
est citizensof Rome. This candidate for the consulship was 
often a victorious General, who had just returned from his 
conquests, with all the honors of a triumph. 

The office of President of the United States is one of great 
and overshadowing power and patronage. The American 
people should feel and know that all this power and influence 
has emanated from them directly, or they will soon learn 
to fear and hate it. In looking upon the glory and dis 
tinction which surround the Chief Magistrate, it is some 
consolation, and there is some pride in knowing that how- 
ever humble we may be, we have assisted directly in con- 
ferring that power and distinction. This proud conscious- 
ness can but elevate the feelings, and increase the patriotisin 
of every freeman. On the other hand, the President of the 
United States should know and feel that he is the choice of 
the American People, as well as their representative and 
chief head. He must have more respect for the people and 
love them better where he feels and knows his dependence 
onthem. ‘There is less danger too of his abusing the pow- 
ers of office, than when he is elected by the politicians and 
cliques, by the office seekers and those who “live and expect 
to live on the Government.” 

To be the candidate of the people for the Presidency, he 
must be a man of fame and distinction ; he must have pass- 
ed through various high offices, and had his talents, his 
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ability, his patriotism and his integrity tested. Not so with 
the candidate of office seekers and politicians. He is select- 
ed by them, not for his merits, but because he is an available 
candidate. For that purpose aid that alone was General 
Harrison put in nomination over Henry Clay, by a conven- 
tion of politicians. It is well known that Mr. Clay was at 
that time the choice of the great mass of those who compos- 
ed the Whig party. But “Old Tippecanoe” was thought to 
be the most available. He could be advocated at the South 
as a Southern man, opposed to a high tariff and a United 
States bank. In the North he was pressed forward as an 
abolitionist, as one who had lefi his native State on account 
of slavery, and who was a tariff man anda ‘bank man. The 
politics of Mr. Clay were known, and could not be disguis- 
ed. He had long+been before the American people, and 
was known to them. Neither friends nor foes could be 
deceived by him. 

There is another instance to which we will allude, and 
which equally shows the utter disregard of mere politicians 
and office-seekers for the choice of the people. The Balti- 
more Convention assembled for the purpose of choosing be- 
tween the rival candidates of the Democratic party for the 
Presidency. They were Mr. Van Buren, General Cass, Mr, 
Calhoun and Col. Johnson. The American people had 
never thought of Mr. Polk for the Presidency, and with that 
modesty which adorns his character, he had not aspired to 
it. He was a young man, had not long been in public life, 
and was not known to the people of the United States, 
But for this very reason he was put in nomination and tri 
umphantly carried through thecanvass. His selection may 
have been a fortunate one for the country. Perhaps it was, 
We hope, however, never to see ghe “precedent” followed, 
no matter how “safe” it may have proved. The American 
people should rise up in the majesty of their power, and de- 
clare that henceforth the election of President shall not de- 
volve on conventions and caucuses, or be influenced by their 
nominations. If they do not, no distinguished statesman 
need ever aspire to the Presidency, and if they do, none but 
those who have established their fame and reputation by a 
long course of public services, can ever be successful. 

An attempt has been made in South-Carolina to frighten 
the people with the idea that this change in the mode of 
electing Electors, is a Whig movement, and therefore not 
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entitled to their favorable consideration. Whether it comes 
from Whigs or Democrats, neither adds to nor takes from 
its merits. It may originally have been a Whig measure, 
and perhaps suggested for party purposes. We donot know 
the fact nor do we care whether it be trneor false. He who 
can be influenced by such a consideration to oppose a vital 
and necessary reform in the government, demanded alike 
by the constitution and the rights of the people, is unwor- 
thy the name of Democrat. The Whig fooleries in the pre- 
sidential canvass of 1840, with all their silly badges of log 
cabins, coon skins and cider barrels, have been held up as 
an awful warning to the people of South-Carolina, of what 
might befall them, should they take the election of Electors 
from the hands of the Legislature. It would indeed be a 
sad spectacle to see the good people of the Palmetto State, 
displaying such strange devices and ridiculous colors in 
their political rejoicings and processions. These were how- 
ever harmless displays of folly, not seriously calculated to 
injure the political principles or morals of the people. Not 
more so than the torch light procession had in the refined 
city of Charleston, and in other towns and villages in the 
State, on the election of Mr. Polk to the Presidency. This 
occurred too without any popular election of Electors. 

There is no danger of the people ever being corrupted or 
having their feelings alienated from their government by 
such devices as were displayed by the whigs in the Harri- 
son canvass, however ridiculous and foolish they may be, 
Corruption, or the destruction of the Republic need never 
be apprehended from such a source. In all ages and in all 
countries the adversaries of free institutions have ever been 
the few and not the many. ‘Their instruments of destruc- 
tion have not been mirth and hilarity. A freeman’s song, 
no matter how coarse it may have been, never yet made 
him love his country less, or diminished his zeal in the cause 
of liberty, 
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Art. IV.—Procsepines or tHe Twenty-Nintu Con- 
GRESS. . 

“Provided further, That there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any territory on the continent of America, which shall hereaf- 
ter be acquired by or annexed to the United States by virtue of this appro- 
priation, or in any other manner whatever, except for crimes, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted.” —[ Amendment offered by Mr. Wilmot, 
of Pennsylvania, to the Three Million Bil, and passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States.] 


Tue day after the vote was taken on the Missouri Com- 
promise, contained in the bill admitting Missouri into the 
Union, there occurred in the House of Representatives, a 
striking and most exeiting scene. ‘The vote had been taken 
late on the night previous. Mr. Mercer trom Virginia, had 
fainted during the excitement, inthe Hall. John Randolph, 
who had throughout, sternly opposed the compromise, 
after the House adjourned, had persuaded one of his col- 
leagues to aid him in obtaining a reconsideration of the 
vote passing the bill; and if this motion prevailed, of which 
there was no doubt, then the bill would fail. Mr. McLane 
of Delaware, who had boldly faced the anti-slavery tem- 
pest of the North—and in defiance of instructions from his 
State, had stood up, with matchless ability, for the compro- 
mises of the Constitution—learned the intentions of Ran- 
dolph, and determined to defeat them. His scheme was, to 
have the bill sent to the Senate next morning, before Mr. 
Randolph could make his motion of reconsideration. The 
Speaker, Mr. Clay, whose agency in this compromise, is so 
notorious, was made acquainted with his design. The 
House opened its business—Mr. Clay is in the chair—Mr. 
Randolph takes his seat, in the front row on the right, next 
the Speaker’s chair—Mr. McLane, equi-distant, sits qn the 
left. ‘The Journal being read, Randolph makes his motion. 
The Spéaker rules the motion out of order, until the hour 
for morning business has expired. Randolph sinks back 
into his seat, a shade of dark sarcasm settling on his swarthy 
face. They both intently watch the clock. It is twenty 
minutes before one ; and the Clerk rises, leaving the duties 
of the desk to a subordinate—and with the bill under his 
arm, moves towards the aisle. Randolph springs up be- 
fore him—“go back, sir !’—Mr. McLane is near him also,— 
“do your duty.” The Clerk terrified and confounded, looks 
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around, and looks up, and there he meets the commanding 
eye of Clay. With rapid strides, he passes down the aisle, 
and reports the bill to the Senate. One o’clock arrives. 
Randolph makes his motion, to reconsider the vote on the 
bill. “Mr. Clerk,” says Clay, in his blandest tone, “hand 
me up the bill.” The Clerk informs the Chair, that “the bill 
is already reported to the Senate, and is therefore, beyond 
the control of the House.” Randolph turns furiously on 
the Clerk, and moves a resolution of expulsion—which of 
course fails. And so ended the last throes of this great 
contest, which shook the Union to its foundations. 

Our readers are at liberty, if they please, to consider this 
scene a fancy sketch; but there are realities of a similar 
character, now entering into the grand drama of politics in 
the Union, which threaten equal contentions with greater 
disasters. If we read the signs of the times aright, another 
Missouri question is to arise. ‘The South is renewedly to 
be assailed; and their slave institutions are to encounter 
from the General Government, greater perils than ever. 
The limits of the territory of the United States, under the 
Louisiana purchase, left the whole Western frontier of the 
Southern States, below 36° 30, (even if Missouri had been 
made a free State,) either a wilderness, or occupied by In- 
dians, and the feeble Spanish-American. There was no dan- 
ger of intervention or hostility from a such a frontier. But 
now, the pretension is, to people the whole of this fronter, 
down to the Gulf, with our own free Northern population ; 
and thus surround the Southern States, with a cordon of 
free-States, for the avowed purpose of extinguishing slave- 
ry within them. If any one will look over the speeches 
delivered in Congress on the Missouri compromise, he will 
find, that the Northern statesmen distinctly disclaimed any 
design of affecting slavery in the States. They left this 
institution within the States, entirely to the discretion of the 
States ; and whilst advocating its preclusion from Missouri, 
it was not as a means to an end,—to affect slavery in other 
States—but simply to benefit Missouri, and to carry out the 
right principles of right government. But the anti-slavery 
Spirit is now enlarged. It is not the extension of slavery, 
but the extinction of slavery within the Southern States, that 
has instigated Congress, inanticipation of our acquiring ter- 
ritory from Mexico, to the bold avowal, of a determination to 
appropriate all theterritory acquired by the common blood and 
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treasure of the Union, to the exclusive use and occupation 
of the free States. Nothing but a consciousness of power, 
perfectly contemptuous towards those upon whom it is to 
operate, could at the presént time induce the avowal of such 
a determination. Generally speaking, men will wait until 
the means are obtained, before they will vaunt their designs. 
But here, they have not the means; the territory is not yet 
acquired. Yet we are insultingly told, first—that we must 
acquire territory ; secondly, that we must acquire it all for 
the free States; and thirdly,—that we must acquire it all ! 
for the free States, that slavery throughout the Southern 
States, may be extinguished. 

In every quarrel it is of the last importance to know, 
who first begun it; because, he who has first begun it, is 
generally responsible for a!l its consequences. After a quar- 
rel is fairly up, and the fight has commenced, nobody thinks 
of looking for the right, in mutual criminations and injuries. 
Who then, has begun—begun under such strange and omi- 
nous circumstances— this great quarrel between the free 
and the slave States ? 

Iu the first place, every presumption is against the slave 
States having begun this contest. ‘They are in a minority 
in both branches of Congress ; and the agitation of the sub- 
ject of slavery in any form, in Congress, must be injurious 
to them. Deeply conscious of this, when the citizens of 
the free-States, under the mask of presenting petitions, 
sought to agitate the subject in Congress, the Southern 
States, endeavoured through their Representatives, to sup- 
press these agitations. They denied the right in Congress 
to receive or entertain insulting resolutions, and petitions, 
the object of which was, not slavery in the district of Co- 
lumbia, but to shake and overthrow this institution, in the 
Southern States. At first they effectually precluded such 
petitions; but at length, that portion of the Democratic 
party in the free States, which had stood by them, abandon- 
ed them (as the Whigs had done from the first,) and the 
21st Rule was swept away. As usual, the progress and 
strength of abolition, on the floor of Congress, was attribu- 
ted, not to the wanton and most deliberate aggressions of 
the North,—but to the aggressions of the South. The 
South was the assailant. She had invaded their liber- 
ty—their right of petition. They were the vindicators 
of the Constitution, against the enormous tyranny perpe- 
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trated by the South, upon the unoffending citizens of 
the North, who were only, most innocently and righte- 
ously striving, by inflammatory appeals and petitions in 
Congress, to kindle up the fires of insurrection, and extin- 
guish slavery in blood. Such outrage and oppression on 
the free people of the North, was not to be borne. 

So, all parties in the free States, Democrats and Whigs, 
joined together in rescinding the 21st Rule—and thereafter, 
claiming ‘forever, by receiving and referring abolition peti- 
tions, legislative jurisdiction in Congress, over the whole 
subject of slavery. The point of jurisdiction in legislation, 
is in receiving, considering and referring any matter to 
committees, to report thereupon. ‘These are the first stages 
of legislation—but if they can be rightfully overcome, all 
other steps, to the very last, the passage of a bill reported 
by a committee, are but matters of discretion. It is true, 
the Representatives from the South were told that there 
was no sort of danger. The power, by this usurped juris- 
diction in Congress, over the subject of slavery, would be 
discreetly and most mercifully exercised. Nay, that instead 
of pulling tighter the noose, now fairly adjusted round their 
necks, the Northern Democrats intended, with the other end 
of the rope, to tie their adversaries, the abolitionists, with 
whom they had no kind of affinity—not the least. This 
position was not very comfortable—not very dignified or 
honorable for a people of the least pride or spirit; but ne- 
vertheless, it had its apologists in the South. ‘Then, as now, 
we heard of the policy of not putting our Northern friends 
in a disadvantageous position on this delicate subject. There 
were ultraists in the South, as well as in the North, equally 
enemies to both sections of the Union, who wished to use 
the question of slavery, for the purposes of ambition or 
mischief. The true policy of the South, was to sustain our 
Northern allies—to fight our battles! The base motive of 
cowardice, or the baser motives of party power, or party 
spoils, which could only be reached through the general 
party, in the Union, of course had nothing to do with such 
very discreet and patriotic counsels. All understood them ; 
but very few had the courage to expose or resist them, at 
the risk of party positio#, imputation and denunciation. 
Those few declared, that neither party—Democratie or 
Whig—in the free States, were to be relied on, to vindicate 
or protect the constitutional rights of the South on this sub- 
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ject. Both were false. No slave-country, in the present 
condition of the world, could be safe, but by its own power 
and energy. hat the repeal of the 21st Rule was only a 
proof of the progress of anti-slavery principles in federal 
politics, and of the union of all parties in the free States 
against the institutions of the South. To-day it manifested 
itself in the 21st Rule,—to-morrow it would arise in some 
other shape in Congress. ‘There was neither manliness, nor 
honor, nor security in acquiescence. Such counsels were not 
heeded, if they were not despised; and without a ripple on 
the surface of party politics, the 21st Rule went down beneath 
the traitorous heel of fanaticism. What next occurred ? 
At the very next session of Congress, the President of the 
United States asked of Congress an appropriation of two 
millions of dollars, toenable him mere readily and speedily 
to make a peace with Mexico. On the Sth of August last, 
the bill is taken up in the House of Representatives. At 
this time, so far from having acquired any territory from 
Mexico, our troops had just crossed the Rio Grande at Mat- 
amoras. Every Democrat from the South, is in favor of 
the appropriation, whilst it is understood that all the Whigs 
of the North are opposed to it. Suddenly, whilst in com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Wilmot, a Democrat from Penn- 
sylvania, offers the “Proviso” which we have put at the head 
of this article, as an amendment to the bill, precluding 
slavery from any territory which may be acquired by the 
war. It is adopted under the rule which stifles all debate ; 
whilst the Missouri compromise is offered and rejected. 
The bill comes into the House, the previous question is 
called, and debate is again stifled, and then it passes the 
House by a strictly sectional vote ; all from the free States 
voting for it, including the whole body of the Northern 
Whigs, who were opposed to the original purpose of the 
bill, and all from the South, Whigs and Democrats, voting 
against it. The bill failed in the Senate at this session, for 
want of time. Here was the first blow struck in this con- 
troversy—directly in the face. The South received it with- 
out a word. It was so wanton and so senseless, except in 
its insult and gratuitous hostility, that even the Southern 
apologists for Northern aggressiou® were dumb. Congress 
rises and an Abolition press is established in Washington. 
Congress meets again on the seventh day of December last. 
The President again in his annual message, recommends the 
33 VOL. XI.—Nno. 22, 
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appropriation, to enable him more easily to make a peace 
with Mexico. Without waiting for the action of the com- 
mittee to which this matter is referred, Mr. Preston King, 
from New-York, on the 29th of December, gave notice of 
his intention to introduce a bill upon this subject, and on 
the 4th of January he introduced it, providing for the ap- 
propriation, but containing the Wilmot Proviso, its real 
object. Here was the second blow struck, equally sense- 
less,—except to manifest insult, defianee and hostility—for 
he well knew that the motion to suspend the rules, requiring 
two-thirds of the votes in the House, could not be obtained. 
The Oregon Territory bill is introduced into the House— 
and it contains a clause adopting the provisions of the ordi- 
nance of 1787—excluding slavery from the whole of that 
Territory, without any recognition whatever, of the Mis- 
souri compromise. Here was the third blow. It was car- 
rying out, in the only territory we had, the principle of the 
Wilmot Proviso. The South asked only the recognition of 
the Missouri compromise line, whilst excluding slavery from 
this territory. It was refused by the free States, and the 
bill went to the Senate without it. The Three Million 
Bill, as it was called—the bill appropriating three millions 
of money asked by the Executive, to facilitate by negocia- 
tion, a peace with Mexico—came up for consideration in the 
House. Mr. Wilmot again moved his Proviso. Again,the 
Southern Representatives only asked for the Missouri com- 
promise line; and again it was rejected. Here was a fourth 
blow, dealt with the utmost deliberation. Nor is this all. 
New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and several other States, 
send up resolutions to Congress, sustaining the policy of 
Mr. Wilmot’s amendment. Throughout, from the begin- 
ning to the end of these movements, the Southern members 
in Congress assumed the defensive. Neither at the last, nor 
at the previous session, did they introduce the subject. 
They did not insist on the constitutional right of the South- 
ern people to enter with their property and enjoy, equally 
with the other portions of the Union, the territory which 
now belongs or may hereafter belong to the United States. 
They only asked the free States.to keep to»their faith, and ad- 
here to the Missouri corpromise, although that compromise 
was far short of what the constitutional rights of the South 
required. The only incidents which look at all like inde- 
pendent movements from the South, on this subject, are the 
resolutions introduced into the Senate by Mr. Calhoun, and 
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the resolutions of the Virginia Legislature; but these were 
consequential merely, after every step we have narrated 
had taken place in Congress. Now we ask any impartial 
man, from North, East, West, or South, from whence has 
the first aggression come, in this controversy? Who has 
begun the quarrel, and on whose head shall the consequences 
fall? Unless truth itself is falschood, the free States have 
begun and forced on this contest. They have needlessly 
forced it on, before we have acquired any territory in Mexico 
or the Californias, which slavery can enter, or from which 
it can be excluded, as if eager to anticipate the issue and 
goad it on to extremities. They have acted like the strong— 
unscrupulous, because strong. ‘The South, on the contrary, 
it appears to us, and we say it with pain, have acted like the 
weak, afraid of the issue or conscious of defeat. There is 
no towering energy, like that which flashed from the tongues 
of Randolph and Pinckney and Clay, in the agitations of 
the Missouri compromise. At all events, they have been 
temperate enough to suit the tastes of the most pacific. 
They have not been the aggressors. They have notstirred 
up the North with restless imputations, molesting the pious 
and philanthropic repose of their lamb-like citizens. Yet, 
will our readers believe it? the Southern States have been 
charged with being the agitators and aggressors in this 
whole affair, and the charge is proclaimed by a Southern 
man, a Southern Representative. 

A week before the late session of Congress closed, a Sen- 
ator from the South, said in a speech in the Senate—“Our 
Northern friends, have exceeded my hopes and expecta- 
tions, in getting themselves, and the Union, safe through 
the Texas, and slave questions ; and are entitled to a little 
repose. So far from that, they are now to be plunged into 
a California slave question, long before it could arise of it- 
self, if ever.” Our Northern friends !! The Northern friends 
of this Senator, are that portion of the Democratic party, 
who are represented by Mr. Hamlin of Maine, Mr. Preston 
King of New-York, Mr. Brinkerhoff of Ohio, &c., &c., the 
very men who repealed the 21st Rule, and at the two last 
sessions of Congress, have urged on and gloried in the agi- 
tation of this question. “They Mave exceeded my hopes 
and expectations!” What these hopes and expectations 
were, the Senator does not inform us; but we suppose he 
expected “our friends” to set fire to our dwellings at least, 
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and revel in the carnage of a servile war. That they have 
not gone so far, is a subject certainly for the most devout 
congratulation and thankfulness. They have only told us, 
that we are oppressors and cowards, and shall have no equal 
rights with them in our territories; and our slaves, that 
they should and shull be free. “Getting themselves and 
the Union, safe through the Texas and slave questions.” 

The Texas question, “our friends” opposed with this Sena- 
tor, from first to last. If Texas is safe, it is in spite of their 
conjoint and patriotic labours. And as to the Union and 
slave questions, if we have correctly stated facts, they have 
been factious and wanton agitators of the Union and slave- 
ry; and we must suppose, look for their only claim to im- 
mortality in shaking or overthrowing one or both. “And are 
now entitled to a little repose!” Here is a strange delu- 
sion, or a specimen of moral courage, culminating towards 
the sublime. In the face of the Senate, and of the facts 
which passed under his own eyes,—in the face of these 
men in open day, gravely and boldly to represent them as 
seeking, panting for repose on the subject of slavery in the 
Southern States, and having earned it by their past patriotic 
efforts and sacrifices in behalf of the South, required an in- 
trepidity, that shames the achievements at Palo Alto, and 
Monterey. “So far from that, they are now to be plunged 
into a California slave question, long before it could arise of 
itself, if ever.” Poor fellows! what tender subjects for our 
commiseration ! “plunged into a California slave question !” 
See them struggling and shrieking to escape, whilst the 
Southern men ruthlessly drag them to the precipice, and 
plunge them into the boiling waters of contention below. 
Their pragmatical yankee activity, their restless fanaticism, 
and eager strife for spoils and power, all laid aside ; whilst 
under the guidance of their gentle shepherd, the distinguish- 
ed Senator, they seek the green pastures and still waters of 
repose. Cruel destiny! to be driven from thence and com- 
pelled to roam the briery thickets and wilderness, “of a 
California slave question!” Such representations may be 
believed, and promulged, because they are believed; for 
there are men who can bring themselves to believe almost 
any thing. But those who are not so deep in the feelings 
and associations which produce them, may have no other 
alternative than to wonder at or despise them. We have 
quoted Mr. Benton’s words, in order that the people of the 
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South may understand their position in all its bearings, and 
as the best means of elucidating the truth. That truth is, 
that the North, the free States, have begun and urged on 
the controversy embodied in the Wilmot Proviso, and must 
be responsible for its consequences. 

But we hasten to lay before our readers the Proviso itself, 
with the extraordinary provisions it contains. “Provided 
however, that there shall be neither slavery, nor involuntary 
servitude, in any territory on the continent of America, 
which shall hereafter be acquired by, or annexed to the 
United States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any oth- 
er manner whatever, except for crimes, whereof the party 
shall be duly convicted.” 

This amendment lias twice passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which there isa Democratic majority of near- 
ly two toone.. So there has been abundant time for weigh- 
ing its purport. Yet we propose to show to our readers 
that it violates the Constitution of the United States, first in 
being an infringement of the treaty-making power, and se- 
cond, a violation of the rights of the States. 

This Proviso does not restrict the appropriation. It does 
not say that the appropriation shall not be applied by the 
Executive, to purchase territory, unless there is a condition 
annexed that slavery or involuntary servitude, shall not 
exist within its limits. This is the method proposed by the 
State of New-York, in her resolutions sent to Congress to 
enforce her anti-slavery policy. The restriction is on the 
territory “which shall hereafter be acquired.” The Presi- 
dent is left entirely free to acquire territory, with or without 
any conditions; but if he acquires it by this appropriation, 
then the territory shall be without slavery. 

Now in the first place we would ask, can Congress leg- 
islate in any way, over and for a_ territory which does not 
belong to the United States? The Constitution only gives 
to Congress the power of making rules and regulating “with 
respect to territory belonging to the United States.” Be- 
sides, can there be rightful legislation on a thing which has 
no existence? Laws, to be laws, must have a country with- 
in which to operate, and a people to operate upon. But 
here there is neither people nor country in existence. Atthe 
most, this attempted legislation can amount to no more than 
a declaration or pledge that a future Congress shall exclude 
slavery from any territory which shall be hereafter acquir- 
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ed. But suppose the territory acquired without conditions, 
and the future Congress shall fail or refuse to preclude sla- 
very—would this Proviso preclude it * Clearly not ; unless 
such a stipulation is contained in the terms of the acquisi- 
tion. "That must be the law of the territory, until the Con- 
gress having jurisdiction over it, shall alter or change it, 
and when it does change it, the change will exist by virtue 
of its legislation, and not the legislation of this Provise. 
But take the Proviso in its only other sense, the sense un- 
doubtedly in which it was intended to operate—a restriction 
on the treaty-making power; is it constitutional? Un- 
doubtedly the Executive must use the money appropriated 
by Congress, only in conformity to the conditions it imposes, 
or he must not use it at all, But is it consistent with the 
Constitution, that Congress should in any way control, or 
direct the treaty-making power? “The President shall 
have power by and with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate, to make treaties.” Here the Constitution does not say, 
that the advice or consent of Congress shall be given. Ifit 
is unconstitutional for Congress to give either its advice or 
consent, in the making of treaties—can it stipulate terms 
before-hand, which shal! be obligatory upon both the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, in the making of treaties? The pre- 
clusion of “the advice or consent” of Congress to a treaty, 
would seem to leave it, in the origin and making of treaties, 
no power whatever over the treaty-making functions of the 
government. It is true, that after a treaty is made, if mo- 
ney is needed to carry it out, and that money is asked of 
Oongress,—Congress may, as an incident to its absolute con- 
srol over the money of the people, examine into the terms of 
the treaty, and refuse, if they think fit, to vote the appro- 
priation. Congress is as absolute over the appropriations of 
money, as the President and Senate are, in making treaties. 
The fact that the treaty stipulates the payment of the mo- 
ney, ought to be undoubtedly a powerful, if not a control- 
ling reason for making the appropriation. Still Congress 
may constitutionally refuse ; although the faith of the gov- 
ernment falls beneath the refusal. It would constitute an 
extreme case, for which the Constitution very properly has 
provided noremedy. ‘To empower the President and Sen- 
ate by a treaty to command the money of the people, would 
be as bad as to give Congress the power of making treaties. 
Each have separate and exclusive spheres of duty, which 
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happily to this day have known no conflict. Even when 
Congress shall refuse to vote an appropriation called for by 
a treaty, it cannot propose terms to the treaty. It cannot vote 
conditions. It simply passes or refuses to pass the appro- 
priation. And so we say, before a treaty is made, Congress 
can vote or refuse to vote money to make a treaty; but it 
cannot prescribe its terms and conditions. This is making 
the treaty, If it can prescribe one, it can prescribe all the 
terms and conditions of a treaty. In fact, a whole treaty 
may be drawn up, and passed by Congress, attached to an 
appropriation ; and thus the whole treaty-making power 
be absorbed by Congress, as an incident merely to its power 
of appropriation. 

For these reasons, we doubt whether any restrictions or 
terms affixed by Congress to appropriations of money passed 
to make a treaty, are constitutional. But this Proviso does 
not make this case. It goes much further. It not only 
ordains the preclusion of slavery from any territory “ac- 
quired or annexed to the United States, by virtue of this 
appropriation,” but it adds, “or in any other manner what- 
ever.” ‘There is but one manner in which territory can be 
acquired from a foreign nation, and thatis by treaty. There 
is a naked assertion, therefore, of power on the part of Con- 
gress, to prescribe terms to a treaty, not as an incident to its 
power of appropriation, but absolutely, under all cireum- 
stances, as a general, substantive power. ‘The Louisiana 
treaty stipulated expressly, that the inhabitants “shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and the religion which they profess.” 
The word “property,” it is notorious, referred to slaves 
owned by the inhabitants. This shows, if a treaty can be 
made at all to acquire territory, that this subject is a legiti- 
mate subject for treaty stipulations. The Island of Cuba, 
in the course of time, might be in a position to become a 
territory of the United States. A treaty might be practica- 
ble to this end, with a condition for the gradual abolition of 
slavery within its limits. ‘This Proviso interferes, and if 
constitutional, would control the treaty-making power and 
prevent its action. The question arises—can Congress 
without regard to an appropriation of money, affix by a law, 
the terms upon which the President and Senate shall nego- 
tiate treaties? If we look at the enumeration of the powers 
given to Congress in the Constitution, this power is not 
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there ; but it is expressly given to the President and Senate. 
The old federal device of construction, will not do in this 
case. ‘To justify the usurpation, the Constitution must be 
expunged, or to be quite effectual, thrown into the fire. 

Let us waive, however, all these considerations. Suppose 
the territory acquired—without regard to the manner in 
which it is acquired ;—we proceed to the second position we 
laid down: the preclusion of slavery from the territory of 
the United States is an unconstitutional violation of the 
rights of the States. ' 

The first thing which meets us, on this argument, are 
two precedents—the ordinance of 1787 excluding slavery 
from the North-West territory, and the Missouri compro- 
mise. We propose to examine the first of these precedents, 
being the one chiefly relied on, a little in detail. 

The circumstances under which this ordinance came into 
existence, were most extraordinary. ‘The Convention which 
framed the present Constitution of the United States, and 
the Congress under the old confederation, were sitting in 
Philadelphia at the same time, in 1787. Hear what Mr. 
Charles Pinckney, a member of the Convention, from whose 
mind, more than from that of any other man, the Constitu- 
tion may be said to have sprung—an eye-witness of what 


he speaks—hear what he says of the origin of this ordi- 
nance : 


“Let us, Sir, récollect the circumstances the old Congress were in 
at the time they passed this ordinance. They had dwindled almost 
to nothing. The Convention (which framed the present Constitu- 
tion) had been three months in session. It was universally known, 
a Constitution was in its essentials, agreed to, and the public were 
daily expecting what soon happened, the promulgation of a new form 
of government for the Union. I ask sir, was it, under these circum- 
stances, proper for a feeble, dwindled body, that had wholly lost the 
confidence of the nation, and which was then waiting its supercession 
by the people—a feeble, inefficient body, in which only seven or eight 
States were represented, the whole of which consisted of but seven- 
teen or eighteen men, a smaller number than your large committees, 
a body literally in the very agonies of political death, was it, not to 
say lawful and constitutional, was it sir, even decent in them, to have 
passed an ordinance of such importance. I do not know or recollect 
the names of those members who voted for it; but it is to be fairly 
presumed they would not have been among the men who possessed 
the greatest confidence of the Union, or at that very time they would 
have been members of the Convention sitting at Philadelphia.” 


The truth is, the whole affair was a very shabby trick, 
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and like most tricks in legislation, was. of course without 
constitutional authority. By the articles of confederation, 
no provision whatever was made, such as exists in the pre- 
sent Constitution, authorising Congress to hold or govern 
territory, or to “admit new States into the Union.” This is 
decisive, ini a confederation which possessed only specified 
powers. But there is another view still more conclusive on 
this point. By the 11th article—“Canada acceding to this 
confederation and joining in the measures of the United 
States, shall be admitted into and entitled to all the advan- 
tages of this Union ; but no other colony shall be admitted 
into the same, unless such admission be agreed to by nine 
States.” Here is an affirmative pregnant, which by making 
provision for the admission of Canada and other colonies 
into the Union, clearly precludes the power of bringing any 
other new members into the Union in anyother way. ‘The 
“other colonies” 1eferred to, were doubtless the British colo- 
nies of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Yet what does 
the ordinance of 1787 do? It lays off the North-West ter- 
ritory into three or four divisions, and declares that when 
any of these divisions shall have sixty thousand free inhab- 
itants, it shall be admitted into the Union on a footing ot 
equality with the other States. A confederation amongst 
States, only exists amongst the parties making it, and if no 
express authority is given to admit new members, no new 
members can enter it, but by the assent of every one of the 
original parties. These parties did consent to admit, not 
States, but “colonies,” into their confederation. But admit 
that the word “colonies,” in the above clause, means States ; 
and States to arise out of territories :—still the assent of nine 
out of the thirteen States which composed the confederation, 
was necessary to pass the law providing for the admission 
of these States into the Union. If Mr. Pinckney is to be 
believed, nine States were not present in the Congress of 
the old confederation when the ordinance of 1787 passed. 
For this purpose there was a constitutional minority, totally 
without power to act upon the subject. In every view, 
therefore, this ordinance was without authority—a flagrant 
usurpation, which only men acting without responsibility, 
and politically dying in the act, would have perpetrated. 

So far, therefore, as the action of the Congress of the old 
confederation is concerned, in passing this ordinance, we 
think it acted without autherity. But we are unwilling to 
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make the same imputation on the Statesmen who proposed 
in Congress, to the States, the cession of their vacant terri- 
tories to the United States. We cannot but believe that 
they were fully aware of the incompetency of the Congress 
of the old confederation to assume jurisdiction over terri- 
tories, if ceded to the United States, or to act in any manner 
for the States, over them. The great object was to get the 
States to cede their vacant territories and thus vest the ¢itle 
in all the States. It was the title—the property, they were 
aiming at in their recommendations. This title was dispu- 
ted—the States owning them, standing 6n their charters; 
the States not claiming them by charter, insisting that as 
they were secured by the common blood and treasure of all 
the States, in our Revolutionary contest, they rightfully be- 
longed to all. What should be done with the territories 
after the title vested in all the States, the States would | 
afterwards determine, according to the terms of the cession, 
as they afterwards determined expressly in the present Con- 
stitution. Limited by this object, there was nothing uncon- 
stitutional in what they did. They could recommend the 
cession. They could receive the title from the ceding States 
and hold it for the United States—not as giving the Con- 
gress of the old confederation any jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritories, or any power whatever of legislating over them ; 
but simply as depositories of the title, in behalf of the 
States. The ceding States would be bound by making the 
title ; the States to whom the cession was made would have 
the benefit of it, by accepting it, either by their exvress or 
implied action. Any States or even persons, could be com- 
petent to be the depositories of this title—while the States 
could, if they pleased, leave it with any States or persons 
they pleased. This, we think, was the extent of the agency 
they proposed, and so far there could be nothing to condemn. 
Bat when afterwards, the Congress of 1787 assumed the 
power of legislating over the territories, and even to pre- 
scribe terms not contained in the cession—it was void—void 
forever, unless by one contingency, which did actually take 
place. ‘That contingency was, that Virginia virtually adop- 
ted the ordinance, and made its terms, the terms of her ces- 
sion. On the 13th July, 1788, the Legislature of Virginia 
took the ordinance of 1787 into consideration. The fact 
that she took it into consideration and recognised its validity 
by legislating with reference to it, might be considered of 
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itself, an implied ratification. But she did more. The act 
she passed, affirming the number of the States and the 
boundaries laid down in the ordinance of 1787, and carry- 
ing out its terms, contained the following words, quoted 
from the ordinance : “and whenever any of the said States 
shall have sixty thousand Free inhabitants therein, such 
State shall be admitted by its delegates, into the Congress 
of the United States, on an équal footing with the original 
States, in all respects whatever, and shall be at liberty to 
form a permanent constitution and State’s government.” 
In this act, Virginia virtually made the terms of the ordi- 
nance, the terms of her cession. ‘The word free, in this 
clause, when taken in connection with the clause imme- 
diately succeeding it in the ordinance, excluding slavery 
from the whole territory, impliedly excludes the mixed basis 
of a free and slave representation Slaves are therefore ex- 
cluded from the territory, and excluded by Virginia, and 
the ordinance becomes of force, not as the act of the old 
confederation, but as the act of Virginia. Did the United 
States afterwards assent to these terms? 'They did—by 
the adoption of the present Constitution, which provided 
for the disposition and government of the territories, and 
authorized Congress to admit new States into the Union ; 
new States undoubtedly according to the terms of cession, 
The supplemental act of Congress under the present Con- 
stitution, assenting to the ordinance, shows clearly that they 
deemed it of force. It was of force we think, not as an 
act of the old confederation, but as an act of Virginia, mod- 
ifying the terms of cession she originally made. 

If this view be correct, then the ordinance of 1787 is of 
no force whatever as a precedent. Virginia excluded slavery 
from the North-West territory, by ratifying the ordinance 
of 1787, exactly as North-Carolina and Georgia retained it 
in the territories they ceded, by the terms of their cession. 
These States had all a right to exclude or retain it in the 
territories they ceded ; but whether they retained or exclu- 
ded it, can be no precedent for Congressional legislation. 
But admit that this view is false and that the ratification of 
Virginia did not give validity to the ordinance of 1787,— 
then the ordinance is void, as an act of the Congress of the 
old confederation, because a usurpation of power. In either 
case, therefore, the precedent falls. 
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But there is another precedent relied on—the Missouri 
compromise—contained in the clause in the act admit- 
ting Missouri into the Union, which stipulates that from 
all the territories north of 36°, 30”, being the Southern 
boundary of Missouri, slavery shal! be thereafter excluded. 
The argument is this: Congress in this act, exercised the 
right to exclude slavery from territories belonging to the 
United States. The right therefore was yielded. A right 
can only be retained or conceded ; but cannot be compro- 
mised. The compromise related and could only relate to 
the extent of territory in which slavery was tolerated on 
the one hand, or excluded on the other. But as to the prin- 
ciple—the right—it was yielded ; and by this act, the power 
in Congress was assumed and acknowledged, of excluding 
slavery from territories belonging to the United States. 

We frankly admit, that we do not see how this argument 
can be met. It appears to us conclusive if precedent is to 
settle the right. We can only throw ourselves back on 
the constitution, and deny that the precedent was consti- 
tutional. It was produced by the force of circumstances 
which putaside the Constitution. If these circumstances 
are disregarded,* we appeal to the Constitution, irrespec- 
tive of circumstances, and claim its rights and guarantees. 

And in this appeal, the first thing that meets us in the 
first clause of the Constitution, is the constituency of rep- 
resentation, the foundation of all representative governments. 
If slavery is to be excluded as an element of government, 
it is here it should be excluded; for, entering into the rep- 
resentation, it is an agent in every law, and in every act of 
government, daily carried on by the laws. On this vital 
point the Constitution ordains—‘that representation and 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of /ree persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths ot all other persons.” 

Here then, is slavery introduced as a vital element in the 
Constitution of the United States. Nor is this mixed ratio 
of representation limited to the States then in existence. 
The words are: “shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union ;”—clearly 
looking to futurity ; and applying the mixed basis of repre- 
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sentation it provides, to the States hereafter to be admitted. 
The same words are used in the clause providing for the 
admission of new States. “The Congress may admit new 
States into the Union.” These clauses stand most intimately 


associated together,—the one providing for the admission of 


new States into the Union; the other, for theadmission of new 
States which may have slaves—and determining the repre- 
sentation to which they shall be entitled. And this seems 
most natural: for slavery being an essential and vital ele- 
ment in the composition of the Constitution, amongst the 
States which formed and adopted it, why should it not exist 
in new States, afterwards admitted into the Union? This 
would be the presumption ; and this presumption should be 
overruled only by the most express regulations, But when 
we see this presumption carried out in its terms—nay more— 
carried out in its practice, in the adoption of seven slave 
States into the Union, and the application of the slave-rep- 
resentation to them, which this clause of the Constitution 
provides for them—can there be a doubt upon the subject ? 
Is it not clear that the Constitution contemplates, and has 
provided in its representation, for the admission of States 
having slaves? And if this is so, how can Congress dare 
reject a State from the Union for having slaves? Or, 
which amounts to the same thing,—how can it presume to 
exclude slavery from the “territories belonging to the United 
States,” and thus shut out slave States from the Union, by 
preventing their existence. Slavery in a territory, is a very 
small matter. It must be very limited; for as soon as a 
territory has a population sufficient to entitle it to a Repre- 
sentative on the floor of Congress, it becomes a State. It 
has no political power in the Union. It is because a terri- 
tory is to be a State, and a State of the Union, that the 
preclusion of slavery is made by Congress. The real object 
is, to prevent slave States,—and to make free States: not 
merely to reject a slave State ; but toadmit a free State into 
the Union in its stead—thus doubling the political power 
of the free States, at every move. 

But we look further into the Constitution, and we lay our 
finger on the very clause to which our opponents triumph- 
antly point us, to justify thei: pretensions : “Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations, respecting the territory or other property, be- 
longing to the United States.” 

34 VOL. XI.—wno. 22. 
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Now the first thing which will strike our readers, is the 
very guarded phraseology of this clause. The word “ter- 
ritory,” to give it meaning, must be here used as synony- 
mous with “land,” for Congress is “to dispose” of it—that 
is, sell it. Now Congress cannot sell a territory—meaning 
thereby an extent of country recognised by law within cer- 
tain limits,—either to citizens of the United States, or to 
foreign potentates. _Wenever heard of any advertisements, 
setting up Ohio, Michigan, or lowa, whilst territories, for 
sale! The sale of the lands within the territories, and the 
application of the money arising from the sale, are especially 
referred to, and provided for in the deeds of cession. The 
connexion of the word “territory” with “other property,” in 
the clause also goes strongly to confirm this view. Lands 
are property, but as districts of country under a government, 
cannot be property. ‘Territory when spoken of as property, 
can only therefore mean land. With this clue to the clause, 
its guarded and restricted phraseology is easily accounted 
for. Congress is to have the power to sell the lands “be- 
longing to the United States,” and to make all “needful 
rules and regulations respecting” them. Even the power 
of making all rules and regulations is not given ; but they 
must be needful. Laws protecting life and property, anda 
government toenforce them, are needful ; for otherwise the 
lands would not be disposed of. No one would purchase 
lands and possess them, without being secure in his proper- 
ty and person. But can that be constitutionally needful 
to a territory, which is not needful to a State? Can Con- 
gress under such limited powers, constitutionally legislate 
out of a territory “belonging to the United States,” a great 
element of the Constitution itself ; regulate the constituency 
of the Union, and extend the power of one section of the 
Union at the expense of the other? Nothing short of sov- 
ereign power can do these things. But the clause negatives 
all sovereign power or even property in Congress over the 
territories. It speaks of the territory “belonging to the 
United States.” 

Who were the “United States” spoken of as owning the 
territories? History answers. ‘They were the States com- 
prising the old Con‘ederation. The first words of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation are—the style of this Confederation 
shail be “the United States of America.” What were they ? 
The next article of the Confederation declares, “each State 
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retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence; and 
every power, jurisdiction and right which is not by this 
Confederation expressly granted.” They were sovereigns 
then, without a particle of their “freedom and independence” 
alienated,—sovereigns capable of owning territory, and to 
whom by the terms of the cessious, the States ceded their 
territories. The Constitution does not take away these ter- 
ritories thus vested in the States, but on the contrary, con- 
firms the title by describing them as “belonging to the Uni- 
ted States.” But what territory was intended by this clause ? 
There were vast territories either belonging to the United 
States, or to the States separately united in the Confedera- 
cy. Now, did the framers of the Constitution look to those 
territories only, then within the United States, under the old 
Confederation, or did they meat to include also, territory 
which might afterwards be acquired by conquest or treaty 
from other nations, as “belonging to the United States.” 
We think the words “belonging to the United States,” re- 
fers to the present. We do not think that it was contem- 
plated to own as territory the various “colonies” around the 
United States. It was contemplated certainly, that they 
might become component parts of the Union, but they 
would be received as States. They would assert their in- 
dependence of their mother countries, as we had done, and 
then seek to enter the Union as States. For this purpose 
Congress is expressly given power “to admit new States in- 
to the Union.” ‘This certainly was Mr. Jefferson’s view of 
the Constitution, at the time he made the Louisiana pur- 
chase. He deemed it unconstitutional, and only justified it 
on the dangerous plea of state necessity. That plea might 
justify it: but the Constitation is not destroyed. If territory 
is acquired, it must stand in the same relation towards the 
States, that the territories stood in, which at the adoption of 
the Constitution belonged to the United States ; for it is on- 
ly over such territory that the Constitution has given any 
power to Congress; viz. power to dispose of it and make need- 
ful rules and regulations. If the phrase “United States,” 
means any other authority or power, than that which owned 
the territory when the Constitution was made, Congress has 
no right to limit it. It would indeed be a poetical license, first 
to violate the Constitution in acquring territory, and then 
set upa proprietorship over it, unknown over the other ter- 
ritory of the Union or to the Constitution, and on these usur- 
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pations, to base the right to break down the equality of the 
States, and overthrow the institutions of the South. This 
is monstrous, but not too monstrous to be attempted. What 
is there however, in the acquisition of territory by treaty, 
which can justify any such pretensions or assumptions ? 
The negotiation of a treaty is with the President, but the 
real power which makes it is with the Senate. They ac- 
cept or rejectit. There the States stand as equals in repre- 
sentation, because equal as sovereigns. In a treaty there- 
fore, acquiring territory, the States alone act, and act as 
equals. Now what would be the Constitutional inference, 
from this method of acquiring territory, which the Constitu- 
tion says must belong to the United States? Would it not 
be that it belongs to the States composing the United States, 
who had co-equal weight and an equal agency in acquir- 
ing it. 

The method of acquiring territory then, by treaty, so 
far from militating against the views we have presented, 
confirms them all. It would prove that the States, compos- 
ing the United States, are the con-joint and co-equal sove- 
reign proprietors of the territories, and that they alone can 
exclude slavery from them. Congress with its “needful 
rules and regulations,” cannot touch it. 

Let us however step a little higher up to the principles of 
the Constitution, tosee how they bear on this question. It 
has been in argument, whether the Constitution was the 
work of the people of the United States as one people ; or 
of the people of the States, as separate political communi- 
ties. If of the former, this conclusion was deduced, that the 
States had no right to judge of the Constitution, or super- 
vise in any way its operations. If of the latter, then the 
right was for the States, as parties to the constitutional com- 
pact, to judge of infractions of the Constitution by Congress, 
and to interpose and arrest the evil. The former is the 
position of the Federal Party. They rest their argument 
chiefly, not on the words of the Constitution, but its pream- 
ble—“We the people of the United States.” The Republi- 
can party, on the contrary, from the days of the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions in 1798 and 1799, have stood on the 
contrary hypothesis, of State sovereignty in the people of 
the States, and ultimate State control Over our system of 
government. These positious however, are not essential in 
the argument as to the power of Congress over the territo- 
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ries; because whether the people of the United States made 
the Constitution, or it is a compact between the States, the 
power of Congress over the subject is prescribed in the Con- 
stitution ; and the Constitution expressly declares, that the 
“powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States or the people.” Let it be however, that the people of 
the United States have an ultimate control over the govern- 
ment,—they have given by the Constitution to Congress, 
only the power to “make needful rules and regulations” 
concerning the territories, and they have declared in the 
Constitution that they do not belong to them, but to “the 
United States.” On the other hand, suppose the States su- 
preme over the system of governmentestablished by the Con- 
stitution, there stand the same restrictions on Congress It 
is not a question of reserved indefinite powers, either to the 
people or the States, but of express grant. And so also, the 
other great point of difference between the Federal and De- 
mocratic parties—a literal or latitudinarian construction of 
the Constitution. ‘There is properly no room for this differ- 
ence on this subject of the power of Congress over the terri- 
tory, because the Constitution has spoken. We are not left 
to infer the power of Congress from general powers or phra- 
ses. For instance, no power is given to Congress to carry 
on a general system of internal improvement, but the power 
is inferred from the express power granted tq regulate com- 
merce, or the general phrases to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare. Soin the case of a protective 
tariff, or a United States bank. The power to establish 
either, is not mentioned in the Constitution, but it is inferred 
from the revenue or commercial power. But here the ter- 
ritories are expressly mentioned in the Constitution, and 
express and specific powers are bestowed on Congress with 
1espect to them. ‘I’o add to these powers must be a new 
supplement in construction never before heard of. The 
subject matter and the extent of authority over it, are both 
laid down in the Constitution. The extent of authority 
bestowed on Congress is not ouly a grant, but also a limita- 
tion of power,—a denial of any more power than that ex- 
pressly granted. Shall not this limitation thus plainly pre- 
scribed, prevail ? Or shall the express grant of power in the 
Constitution to Congress, be considered as good, so far as it 
goes,—(to make needful rules and regulations with respect 
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to the territories,) and then shall it be leaped over to reach a 
wider scope of authority; and construction be resorted to, 
from other clauses and powers in the Constitution, to estab- 
lish in Congress omnipotence over the subject? This would 
be a new Federalism in dealing with the Constitution, with- 
out precedent or parallel. It is a profligacy of construction 
that such spirits as Alexander Hamilton, or John Marshall, 
would have been ashamed to use. They only claimed new 
powers, as “means necessary and proper” to carry out the 
express objects of the Constitution ; but when means and 
ends were both specified, they bowed to its limitations. 
Reasoning therefore from the course of past usurpations 
on the Constitution, it will not reach the question before 
us. Whether the Constitution is the work of the people 
of the United States, or of the people of the States ; whether 
# strict, or a latitudinous construction is resorted to, is not 
relevant. 

Suppose however, that no limitations on the power of Con- 
gress over our territories, exist in the Constitution, and we 
are at liberty to go up to the first elements of the Constitu- 
tion, to discover where Jies the power to control their social 
and political destiny,—will the result be different ? We think 
not. ‘Turn the matter as we may, we can only eome to this: 
the territories of the United States belong to the sover- 
eign power in the United States. Where is this sovereign 
power? Wherever it is, it must be supreme over our sys- 
tem of government as well as the territories ; for it is the 
nature and essence of sovereignty to be supreme. Where it 
was, under the old Confederation, and up to the day the 
Constitution was put into operation, the second Article of 
the Confederation already quoted by us, declares. “Each 
State retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence, 
and any power, jurisdiction and right which is not by this 
Confederation expressly granted.” Sovereignty then, in the 
Union, from the 4th of July, 1776, when the Declaration of 
Independence was made, up to the 4th of March, 1789, when 
the present Constitution went into operation, was with the 
States. The statesmen of that day seemed perfectly aware 
of the distinction between sovereignty and its powers,—be- 
tween the life and being of a State, which exists in its sov- 
ereignty and is the source of all authority, and its action 
through the forms and functions of government. In the 
clause we have here just quoted from the Articles of Con. 
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federation, the States retained their “sovereignty ;” but they 
granted “powers, jurisdiction and rights” to Congress, and 
among them the high sovereign powers of declaring war, 
and making peace. We know that Mr. Wilmot, in his 
speech, declares that he cannot understand this distinction, 
and we have no doubt from the staple of his argument, that 
he speaks in all sincerity. But the great men of the Revo- 
lution,—the statesmen who made the Constitution, perfectly 
understood it; and in the second section they penned, in 
framing this first association of the States, which carried 
them through the Revolution, they plainly laid it down, 
Sovereignty then was in the States. Have they surrender- 
ed it in the present Constitution? They have granted cer- 
tain powers to be exercised in common by them through 
their common agent, the General «Government; but from 
the beginning to the end of the Constitution, there is not a 
single word that can even plausibly be construed into a sur- 
render by the States, of one atom of their sovereignty. On 
the contrary, by an express provision of the Constitution, 
the States have reserved the powers not delegated to the 
United States. Of course, if they have reserved the pow. 
ers executive, legislative and judicial, not delegated, they 
have reserved their sovereignty, the element of State exis- 
tence itself,—that last thing which States will or can sur. 
render. 

We submit then, that the States which were “the United 
States” under the Confederation, and are now “the United 
States” under the present Constitution, are the sovereign- 
ties of the Union. Of course, when we speak of the States, 
we mean the people of the States, constituting distinct po- 
litical communities, We will not go back for authority.to 
sustain this position, to the celebrated report of Mr. Madi- 
son, to the Virginia legislature, ever since considered as the 
political text book of the Republican or Democratic Party ; 
but we will cite the ablest of the Missouri restrictionists in 
his great speech, delivered on this very subject of the power 
of Congress over slavery.’ “The Constitution of the United 
States,” he says, “though in form the work of the people, 
(who made it their own by adoption,) was a@ compact be- 
tween States. It was made by Delegates chosen by States. 
It was submitted to the States for their ratification ; and its 
existence depended upon the sanction of a certain number 
of the States,” This is doubtless the true view of the Con 
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stitution. It isa compact between the States. But ifa com- 
pact between the States, the States must be sovereigns; for 
otherwise the compact could neither be made nor continue. 
The only power to bind one State to another, by a compact, 
must be the sovereign power ; for that alone is the supreme 
authority in a State. Any power short of the supreme, 
which undertakes to bind a State, must practise a usurpa- 
tion, and the compact niust be void,——or voidable, at the vo- 
lition of the supreme power. It follows therefore, that if the 
Constitution is not a compact between sovereigns, it is of 
no binding efficacy, and any State in the Union, can over- 
rule the act of the subordinates who made it, and by its 
supreme sovereign power, without any regard to the fidelity 
of the other States to their engagements, deciare it void. But 
it is acompact between sovereignties—the States, who made 
it. It is therefore obligatory, and every State is bound to main- 
tain, protect and enforce it, so long as its terms are faithfully 
observed by the high contracting parties. ‘To be a com- 
pact at all, or to have any binding efficacy at all, the Con- 
stitution, must therefore be a compact between sovereign 
States. We go one step further. ‘To be a subsisting com- 
pact, the States must continue to be sovereign. Abolish 
the sovereignty of the States, and the compact has no par- 
ties to it—it therefore falls and is void. It is an agreement 
with nobody, and between no States. But the Constitution 
has a continued existence, because the sovereignties who 
made it and are parties to it, continue to exist. Here then 
is strong confirmation of our views—shewing that the right- 
ful sovereignties over the Constitution are the States, and 
they therefore, upon elementary principles, must be the con- 
joint proprietors of the territories acquired through the in- 
strumentality of the Constitution. 

Now to such views as these, what do “our friends” of the 
Democratic party in the free States—the party of State- 
rights and strict construction—oppose? Afraid or ashamed 
(we trust, both,) to assume the old federal ground, that the 
sovereignty “of the United States” is in the people of the 
United States, as an aggregate mass, although no such’ peo- 
ple exists,—they resort to new inventions to justify their 
policy of seizing all our future acquired territory, for their 
exclusive use. “Sovereignty is in Congress.” Then “sove- 
reignty is in the government of the United States.” And 
when pushed to show this by the Constitution, they throw 
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the Constitution aside, and claim “inherent sovereignty” to 
be in Congress or the government. We will not go over 
the grounds upon which these worse than absurd positions 
have been refuted in Congress. It is sufficient, we think, 
that they are inconsistent with the very first principles on 
which al] our free republican institutions are laid. Let the 
monarchies and despotisms of the old world, maintain that 
sovereignty is in government. It suits those who control 
the government against the people, to uphold such a doc- 
trine; for it simply makes them the sovereigns. It is pro- 
bably from the same reason—because the free States are the 
majority and can control the government—that we now 
hear them appropriate this’ doctrine of kings and despots. 
One doctrine—the doctrine laid down in the Declaration of 
Independence, aud stamped into every constitution in the 
Union,—is, that sovereignty is in the people. They do not 
belong to the government; but the government belongs to 
them. They rightfully make it and unmake it,—and it is 
their organ, whereby to govern themselves and protect their 
liberties ;—and all its officers—from the highest (the Presi- 
dent of the United States,) to the lowest, (a county consta- 
ble),—are their servants, to obey their behests, expressed in 
the constitution and laws. It is enough to show that these 
fancied sovereignties are in direct conflict with the funda- 
mental principles of our free institutions, to prove their 
fallacy. The fact that they aM resorted to, however, shows 
the desperate state of the argument, on the part of our op- 
poneuts; and it proves also, that the rights of the South 
in this controversy, stand on the same platform with the 
liberties of the people all over the Union. 

But we pause in this great constitutional argument; al- 
though a great deal more crowds on our pen. We have 
written enough, we hope, for our object ; and that is to aid 
in informing the Southern people of their rights. We are 
not content that they should fight this great battle, simply 
on the ground of interest. This undoubtedly is full of the 
most momentous consequences. Their equality amoagst 
the States in the Union—their peace and safety—it may be 
their existence as a people, are all involved in the results of 
this controversy. But the right—the right—is worth exis- 
tence. No people who cannot, like our fathers, stand on the 
abstract right, and maintain it at every hazard, can long be 
free. The spirit which yields one position will yield an- 
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other; until at length, self-respect and self-confidence is 
gone, and a conscious degradation prepares the people to be 
the victims of corrupt and traitorous demagogues, or the 
slaves of an imperious master. We have not written to 
inform the North; because we think they neither desire 
nor need information. Knowing that they possess the 
power of Congress in their hands, they will use it for the 
personal benefit of their citizens and the aggrandisement 
of that section of the Union. Even those of them, like 
Gen. Cass, who voted at the last session of Congress against 
the Wilmot Proviso, (although at the previous session in 
favor of it,) did so, distinctly on the ground that it was 
premature, and if passed, might occasion no territory to be 
acquired; but that when territory was acquired, slavery 
should be excluded from it by Congress. ‘They did not 
disguise it to be their settled determination. The influences 
under which they act are too strong to be resisted. As the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs said in the 
House of Representatives, in the late debate, the question 
of slavery with the Northern people, is not a matter of rea- 
soning but a sentiment. Here is the whole truth as to the 
people, (although the politicians may have far different mo- 
tives); and theretore we do not address to them our argu- 
ments. They may yield to power or force; but not to rea- 
soning. With them, Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope” and 
Montgomery's “West tii substituted for the Fede- 
ralist and the Constitution. Sentiment makes the law and 
the right. Although obtaining more benefits from negro- 
slavery, through the agency of the General Government, 
than the South itself, this only quickens their tender senti- 
ment; for it gives them the luxurious ottoman on which 
they lounge, in the golden light of silken curtains, to read 
and tell of the fancied horrors of slavery. At present, no 
cloud of fear dims the rays of this sentiment, with its glo- 
rious prospect of emancipation throughout the broad and 
fertile South. Put her down in Congress ; hem her in, in 
the territories, and “kindle the fires of liberty so hot around 
her, that the shackles shall melt, and drop from her slaves.” 
There is no fear of themselves—that instead of making 
millions happy, they may only bring to millions misery an 

slaughter. ‘There is no fear of the South. “You submitted 
to the repeal of the 21st Rule,” said Mr. Rathbun, from New- 
York, in the late debate, “and you will submit again.” So 
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far from fearing, they revile and taunt the South, whilst 
they trample on her rights. Her people are oppressors, 
imbeciles and cowards—her religion, hypocrisy—her insti- 
tutions, a curse. So in wrapt security, Northern sentiment 
stretches its arm over the government of the United States, 
and commands our inferiority and submission. Surely, such 
tender sensibilities ought to be gratified !! 

We have the right; but how shall we use it? What 
course shall the South pursue to enforce it? We have seen 
that the Missouri compromise line of division between the 
free and the slave States, has been thrice offered in Congress, 
and thrice rejected ‘by the Northern Representatives. We 
have seen that it constitutes the only thing like an argument, 
they have advanced, to justify their selfish and aggressive 
pretensions. We have tried, with the Northern people, two 
compromises; the one on the tariff, the other on the slave 
question. Bothwhave been violated. What right have we 
to suppose, if any other compromise was made with them, 
that it would be observed? We do not stand now, as we 
did in the days of the Missouri compromise. Then the 
South had the command of the Senate. By the progress of 
things, the South, at the next session of Congress will be 
in a minority of four in the Senate. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the majority is still greater from the free States. 
Suppose a compromise, as it is called,—that is, a partition 
of the territory—is effected, contrary to the rights of the 
South, by a law of Congress, may not the majority in 
Congress from the Northern States, at any session of Con- 
gress, repeal it? and when a territory comes up for organi- 
zation, or a State arising from it, for admission into the 
Union, can they not put in a clause prohibiting slavery in 
the territory or State? To compromise with a majority in 
Congress, with no other element for protection than their 
will and power, experience has proved to be sheer nonsense. 
To make a compromise of interests between States, effectual, 
there must be power—power felt and dreaded. This power 
from the Southern States, was felt and feared on the tariff; 
therefore, there was a compromise, in which the North, as 
usual, gained the concession of the principle. So soon as this 
power was disregarded or despised, the compromise was cast 
aside. So too, on the Missouri question ; the free States no 
longer fear the power from the South, which produced it. 
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They have now the whole legislative power of Congress in 
their hands, and they will undoubtedly experiment to the 
utmost on the endurance of the South, to further their inte- 
rests and establish their sectional predominance in the Union. 

Had the Southern States enforced the compromise on the 
‘Tariff, it would most probably have secured this compro- 
mise on the subject of slavery, far weaker and more dan- 
gerous, because entirely sectional. ‘The truth is, there will 
be no limit to aggressions—no security for the South, but 
in a spirit of self-protection clearly manifested and distinet- 
ly understood.. The Northern States mast be satisfied that 
they are to lose more by persisting in their selfish and ag- 
gressive policy, than by an honest adherence to the consti- 
tution and their faith. If they, under such convictions, 
should desire and propose the Missouri compromise line, as 
to any future territory which shall be acquired, the South 
might acquiesce. But we doubt if their) Representatives 
should again vote for it. Certainly no Southern man in 
Congress, ought to disgrace his constituency and degrade 
the South by again offering a proposition far short of our 
rights which has been three times repudiated by the 
North with scorn. This inferior position, it is clear, only 
invites insult. We should disdain to seem to importune 
them to keep their faith; but standing on the Constitu- 
tion, demand its rights and guaranties. As soon as you 
open the question in Congress, how far shall slavery extend 
in our territories, you open also the question, shall it ex- 
tend at all? Our true position—the position of the Consti- 
tution, is, that the territory belongs to the States, and Con- 
gress has no right to regulate in any way, concerning the 
people who shall colonize it. .The citizens of all the States 
have an equal right to enter it with their property. That 
portion of it suitable tor slave labor will become slave States ; 
that portion suitable to the productions of free labor will be- 
come free States; and whether free or slave, every State 
arising out of it, without regard to the nature of its institu- 
tions, shall be admitted into the Union. This is the right— 
this is the mandate of the Constitution. If thé Constitution 
is to be thrown aside on this point, it is vain to hope that it 
will avail us on any other. It is vain to suppose that the 
spirit of aggression will stop at the territories. The next 
stride must be against the real object, struck at through the 
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territories, slavery in the States. We must stand at bay in 
this ruthless hunt of abolitionists and traitors combined, 
and vindicate the rights of the South; or take the fate of 
every people who have held their rights at the volition of 
others. ‘That fate, with a people owning slaves, in the pre- 
sent state of opinion in the world, will not be a common 
one. It will not be simply the old struggle of successful 
villainy with right, which the slaughter of a few thousands 
settles; and conquerors and conquered after a little time, 


‘live on lovingly together. A foreign domination over the 


South is internal ruin,—involving country, home, existence. 
All the motives that singly in other times have nerved the 
arms of men in the maintenance of their rights, unitedly call 
upon the people of the South, to vindicate theirs. That the 
occasion will arise for their vindication, we are not at liberty 
todouht. In the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
the organs of the administration have plainly exposed the 
intentions of the government, which if we are to judge from 
the supplies granted by Congress, must also be the inten- 
tion of the people. New Mexico and California must be 
ours. Nothing can prevent this consummation, but the 
overthrow of the present administration and the party 
which supports it. Of course, we do not desire the down- 
fall of either ; but we hold the success of any administra- 
tion or any party, quite subordinate to the safety of the 
South or.the Union. If the South is not prepared to vin- 
dicate her rights, let her stop the war, or reject any treaty 
acquiring territory from Mexico. Hither of these things 
she can do by her Representatives in Congress. But espe- 
cially will it devolve on the Southern Senators, when any 
such treaty comes up for consideration, to have it set- 
tled beforehand, what interest the South is to have, in the 
territory acquired. The Northern Representatives in Con- 
gress, have in anticipation, required that slavery shall be le- 
gislated out of any territory we may obtain. They cannot 
object that we should join them in their anticipations, and 
know also our rights. Although not a majority, the South- 
ern Senators are more than the one-third of that body, 
which is competent to reject atreaty. Let them see to it,— 
let the South see to it in due time, that we do not commit 
the egregious folly, of wasting our treasure and blood to 
obtain territory for the free States, only to be used for our 
degradation and ruin. 
35 VOL. XI.—No. 22, 
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A Southern Representative said in Congress, in the de- 
bate on this question, that “there were no traitors in the 
South.” We fear that this boast was as unphilosophical as 
it will prove to be vain. It is unphilosophical, because con- 
trary to all experience. Every cause, the holiest, has found 
its traitors ; and in polities as well as religion, in every age, 
have Judas’s arisen. He who acts upon the principle that 
men in numbers, are al] faithful and true, will fail, if there 
is any difficulty in the object to be attained. True wisdom 
requires that while relying on just principles to sustain us 
in any arduous enterprise, we should make allowances for 
the frailty and corruption of men. Press on with energy in 
our just cause, but expect too, weakness that will falter,— 
cowardice that will shrink and turn pale,—and treason 
which will give aid and comfort to the foe. The South, 
should this contest arise, must be prepared to meet not only 
her enemies of the North, but her worst enemies within her 
own bosom ; and with astern relentless arm, to repel or crush 
both. Her liberties, her honour and safety, demand this policy. 
If the high spirit this requires is displayed, we do not fear the 
consequences. "The people of the free States have too much 
at stake in their union with the South, to risk a separation 
from them to gratify either their lust of sectional domination 
or their sentimental fanaticism. The greatest danger is, that 
the South may so palter with her rights, as to be despised. 
rag then must be inevitable to both, to the North and 

outh. 





Art. V.—Pond’s Plato.—Plato, his Life, Works, Opin- 
ions and Influence. By Enocn Ponn, D.D., Professot 
in the Theological Seminary, Bangor. Portland : Hyde; 
Lord & Duren. 1847. 


We are reminded by the work before us of the saying of 
the wise man, Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ; for although 
Milton informs us that a good book has a soul, and is en- 
dowed with a kind of immortality, yet we have a right to 
affirm respecting a bad or frivolous book, which has no soul, 
and is consequently destined to no immortality, that it is 
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vanity, in other words that it is froth, scum, vapour, empti- 
ness aud smoke. Again, we are reminded by this book ofa 
common but very forcible proverb,—All is not go!d that 
glitters. Its exterior is certainly as beautiful as-could be 
wished. It is printed on excellent paper, and with a clear, 
neat type. Prefixed to it, is a fine steel-plate engraving from 
a bust or medal of Plato, being a fac-simile-of an engraving 
found in a volume of Plato’s Divine Dialogues, published 
in London. ‘The birding is of black cloth, embossed; the 
leaves gilt-edged with gold; the back tastefully gilt with 
gold, and lettered with the name of the philosopherin large 
capitals. ‘The work has also been stereotyped, so that the 
press, which is always powerful, may, in respect to this par- 
ticular publication, become a permament power, not-ceasing 
with a single edition of it. Now, a book that possesses ster- 
ling qualities, the offspring of genius and learning united, 
and which adds something valuable to the literature of an 
age, may be said, without too much poetic license, to be so- 
lid gold—a real treasure ; but, inasmuch as the presentwork 
is the offspring of no genius and no learning, and is recom- 
mended mainly by the tinsel of its binding, its paper, its 
type, and its engraving, we are strongly reminded by it of 
the proverb which we have just quoted, and which may be 
applied, with equal force, to many of the works, called lite- 
rature and philosophy, which are issued from the press at 
the present day. We may, without derogating from its ex- 
cellence, compare this book to the shell or rind ofa nut 
from which the kernel is extracted, with this difference only, 
that the rind of a fine nut is often rough to the touch, giving 
no intimation, outwardly, of the tempting morsel within it, 
while the exterior of this book resembles rather that of a 
ripe and blushing peach. Again, we may compare it to the 
ghost of a man whose life has departed, and which wanders 
about in the night-time, frightening timid persons from their 
propriety. Again, it may be likened to a man’s shadow, 
which follows him wherever he goes, but makes no part of 
his manhood. 

From these comparisons which we have instituted in 
respect to this book, likening it to things not the most meri- 
torious or praiseworthy, it may be inferred that we enter- 


. tain no very exalted opinion of its contents. And such, we 


are sorry to say, is the fact. We regret, for the sake of a great 
philosopher, whose works should be treated not merely 
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respectfully, but be analyzed with ability, or not analyzed at 
all, that a production so exceedingly superficial, so puerile, so 
wholly destitute of originality, depth and compass, so un- 
worthy, in every respect, of the great and glorious individual 
whose life and writings it undertakes to discuss, should 
have been issued from the American press during the pre- 
sent century. We are sure, that neither theology nor let- 
ters will be benefitted, advanced or aggrandized by it. The 
author informs us, that every body has heard of Plato, but 
that few have any accurate acquaintance with his writings, 
and that accuracy is desirable. This may be true enough, 
but it is equally true, that the ignorance complained of does 
not result from want of ample means to obtain the best 
information ; for, in the first place, we have the writings of 
the philosopher himself in the original Greek, which should 
be consulted and diligently studied by every scholar; 
and we also have many excellent works, in the English 
language, on the life and philosophy of Plato,—quite suffi- 
cient for the instruction and edification of those who are 
ignorant of the dead languages, but who are solicitous, 
notwithstanding, to obtain clear light and adequate views 
on so interesting a topic. If, however, any American scho- 
lar can produce a better work on Plato than any of those 
which now belong to our English literature, we shall, for 
the honor of our country, be gratified by the researches, the 
labors and the genius that give birth to it. But, whoever 
undertakes such an enterprize, should entertain a just confi- 
dence in kis powers, resources and ultimate success,—a 
confidence which the world will justify. A Sophomore, 
dressed in a gown and wearing a Professor’s cap, is unfit 
for such a task. He who attempts it, if he expects to accom- 
plish what thé age demands from such a design, should be 
a man of profound and varied learning, and endowed with 
a high order of intellect. In a word, if we areto have anew 
work on the history of Plato and the academic philosophy,— 
a philosophy which has exerted so controlling an influence 
on the laws, the manners, the politics, the theology and the 
literature of the world for the last twenty centuries, we want 
no mere holiday effort, the recreation of a few vacant hours; 
no frivolous essay, that merely skims the surface of great 
subjects without sounding their depths, or exhibiting their 
magnitude and bearings,—no jejune, dry, unsatisfactory, 
meagre, catch- penny publication, without novelty and with- 
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out power, like the one before us; but we want a masterly 
production, which shal! accomplish something noble for let- 
ters and philosophy, which shall make a permanent impres- 
sion on the age in which we live, and which shall carry 
down the name of its author to future times, as a ripe scho- 
lar, an eloquent writer, and a man of large and comprehen- 
sive views, 

We should not, from any intrinsic merits which the work 
before us possesses, since in our opinion it has none in par- 
ticular, have thought it entitled to special notice at our 
hands, but we have considered it expedient to direct atten- 
tion to it for other reasons. The source from which it ema- 
nated led us to anticipate a work of ability. It is the pro- 
duction, it will be perceived, of a Doctor of Divinity and of 
a Professor of Theology, and, although of exceedingly small 
dimensions, is yet a work of no inconsiderable pretension. 
The author’s title page. viz: “Plato, his Life, Works, Opi- 
nions and Influence,” excited flattering hopes of a literary 
treat to be furnished forth by its pages. His preface raised 
our expectations still higher. In it we are told, that “full 
and definite information” respecting Plato is needed, and 
that “the following little work will make its readers acquaint- 
ed with the more important incidents of his life; with his 
works in. the general, and to some extent with each of 
them; with his opinions on the most important subjects, 
and with the kind and degree of influence he has exerted on 
the world. It will suffice (?) to enable the attentive reader 
to speak of Plato, intelligibly and accurately,” &c. We pre- 
sume this preface was written after our author's labours 
were completed, and when he was viewing the grand re- 
sult, as it were from an elevation, and with a high degree of 
complacency. Although we differ from him entirely as to 
the extent of his achievement, and the laurels to which he 
is entitled in consequence of it, we have not the slightest 
doubt that his aims were reasonable, and that if he had in 
reality acccomplished what he promised, and which, from 
some error of judgment, he actually supposed that he had 
accomplished, the world would have been indebted to him 
for a very respectable performance. We very much fear, that 
from some misapprehension of what was necessary to his 
success, he did not suitably prepare himself for an undertak- 
ing that was to be followed by such important consequences. 
We were curious to learn where and how he had obtained 
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his information respecting Plato,—what reliable authorities 
he had consulted with a view to fortify his positions,—what 
new light, withheld from his less tortunate predecessors, 
had illuminated his path, and what choice relics of antiquity, 
serviceable to the eritic and historian, which had escaped 
the ravages of time and the prying scrutiny of scholars, had 
fallen into his hands. Expecting rare developments on each 
of these several poinis, we confess we were nota little star- 
tled, when we read the following mortifying and really 
melancholy confession: “I have studied Plato,” he says, 
“chiefly, though not entirely, by the help of Taylor’s trans- 
lation; which, though sufficiently barbarous, so far as its 
English-character is concerned, is, for the most part, faithful 
to the original.” He goes on to inform us, that this Mr. 
Taylor was actually a polytheist, and that it was fortunate 
he did not enter the Christian ministry, as he at one 
time intended to do ;—-a very sage reflection indeed, for it is 
just as important for the Christian Church to beware of 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, as it is for Theologicial Colleges 
to be dubious of the qualifications of Professors, who are so 
ignorant of Greek that they cannot, or so regurdless of their 
reputation that they will not, read Plato in the original lan- 
guage in which his works were written. 

We very much doubt the expedieney,—so far as the great 
interests of letters and sound information are coucerned,— 
of publishing any compend of the works of Plato whatever, 
more especially such a one as we now have between our 
thumb and finger—a production from which the intelligent 
and serious reader can gain no justand adequate conception 
of the opinions of the philosopher or of the character of his 
voluminous compositions. Dr. Pond would have performed 
a much more acceptable service for philosophy, if, instead of 
aspiring to the honors of authorship, he had simply pub- 
lished entire, one of Plato’s Divine Dialogues, such, for in- 
stance, as the Pheedon or the Banquet, even in ‘Taylor’s 
translation, barbarous as the English is. A better idea of 
what Plato was, of what his opinions were, of what sort of 
influence he has exerted and always will continue to exert 
on society, might be gathered from either of those Dialogues, 
than from all that Dr. Pond has superficially written about 
the works of Plato. We should, at least, from such a spe- 
cimen of one of his most admired compositions, have seen 
something of the “divinity that stirred within” the great 
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master ;—something of that wonderful fecundity and versa- 
tility of genius, which comprehended within its grasp, and 
that too, with nearly equal ease, all the aspects of a great 
subject, and was profound, subtle and eloquent upon all ;— 
something of the living and breathing Plato, clothed with 
flesh and blood, such as he was when at the height of his 
fame, and not the mere skeleton of a man, like that which now 
lies before us. We take this occasion to enter, in the strong- 
est terms possible, our caveat against all such publications. 
We want no diamond editions of Plato, or of any of the 
great standard authors of antiquity or of modern times, 
We prefer the broad ocean and its free breezes to the offen- 
sive effluvia of a shallow and muddy pool. The effect of 
these puny works is, to produce a certain dandyism in our 
literature, calculated to enfeeble its character and render it 
contemptible, both at home and abroad. The person who 
carries Plato at his fingers’ ends, as he would carry a pinch 
of snuff, will be very apt to substitute his self-conceit for 
sound philosophy and solid attainment, and, without a par- 
ticle of wisdom, to imagine himself a sage, competent to 
instruct his generation. We want to see no more such 
works from our Doctors of Divinity and our Professors of 
Colleges, They would employ themselves to far better 
account in studying Greek, with a view to the instruction 
of their pupils, or to the reading of the ancient authors 
themselves in the original tongues without the aid of a 
translation. We take the liberty also to assure Professor 
Pond, with great respect for his professorship, but with very 
little for his authorship, that he has attempted, in this ex- 
quisitely little monument of his genius, to accomplish, not 
only what was extremely difficult, but what, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it was actually impossible for him 
to perform ; and that however much the age may be be- 
holden to him for any thing he has done well within the 
limits of his capacity, it certainly does not rest his debtor 
at all for attempting what, even if the very soul of Plato 
were in him and shaping his course of action, (quod non 
apparet) it would be absolutely out of his power and out 
of any man’s power to achieve. For we take it for granted, 
that whoever attempts to compress the five quarto volumes of, 
Taylor’s translation of Plato, containing six or seven hun- 
dred pages each, into the narrow compass of a hundred and 
fifty octodecimo pages, attempts,—however capacious his 
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faculties may be,—a physical impossibility, and that his 
labors, to such an end, must inevitably be crowned with a 
signal failure. ‘If, by any power of study or imagination 
or process of science, such a thing were possible to hnman- 
ity, he who should ‘discover the wondrous art, would cer- 
tainly be entitled to higher praise, than he who invented the 
steam engine or the art of printing, and ought, forthwith, 
to be regarded as the prince among authors, as well as the 
prince of chemists. But, as.such a result, with our present 
views of the compass of the human faculties, would be a 
startling miracle and an awful violation of the laws of 
nature, we may rest satisfied that it is not likely to occur 
in our day. %It remains, therefore, for our author, if he is 
sensitive as to the matter of fame, or to the still higher 
motive of utility, seriously to consider, whether he who 
beats out the solid metal of Plato’s philosophy into gold-leaf 
as thin as that which gilds the edges of this exquisitely 
neat libellum, will thereby secure for himself an enduring 
reputation or confer any real benefit on his country. But if he 
is not disposed to view this question in a serious light, and 
is still vehemently attached to the multum in parvo policy, 
which distinguishes this book-making era, and which, for 
the cause of true literature, we cannot but think a very 
mistaken one, it behoves him still further to inquire, wheth- 
er, because a thing is little, it necessarily follows that there 
is much in it, or because the mullum and parvum are 
sometimes found united, that they must therefore, in the 
very nature of things, always be so. For our own part, we 
would greatly prefer to have *no works published at all in 
our country, for a century to come,'than to see our literature 
thus dwindling down to drivelling insignificance. 

It does not appear that Dr. Pond cherished any deliberate 
design of becoming a commentator on Plato, and of publish- 
ing a treatise on his writings, when he commenced reading 
Taylor. He is a theologian, and was actuated by quite 
different motives. He had heard that Plato was a Trinita- 
rian. It had been alleged by divines of the anti-Trinita- 
rian school, that the early fathers obtained their notions of 
the Trinity, not from the New Testament, but from Plato. 
“TJ wished,” he says, “to obtain satisfaction on this point, 
and I knew of no way by which satisfaction was to be 
obtained, but by going to the fountain-head,”—-which foun. 
jain-head, we are sorry to inform our readers, was no other 
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than the aforesaid Mr. 'Taylor—the would-be clergyman of 
polytheistic celebrity, who translated Plato and wrote such 
barbarous English. From Taylor he discovers, or thinks 
he discovers, that Plato was not orthodox, and did not 
believe the Trinity. He believed in monads and triads and 
pentads, but Dr. Pond sees no evidence in his writings, that 
he was a Trinitarian, either in the ancient or modern accep- 
tation of the term. He explains what he understands the 
Christian Trinity to be. It is the doctrine of “three co- 
equal, co-eternal, personal distinctions in the one uncreated 
essence of the God-head,”—a definition which is certainly 
very profound,—the result, we doubt not, of much deep 
meditation on the sublime theme, and for which we here 
beg leave to return our author our best acknowledgments 
and thanks. But, even on the supposition that he is cer- 
tainly correct in his conclusions, and that Plato was.-really 
not a Trinitarian according to this definition, might there not 
be found some apology for the philosopher in the fact, that 
he was not even a Christian,—that he lived before the age 
of councils and had never seen the Athanasian and Nicene 
creeds, which are the exponents of the faith of Christendom 
on this abstruse subject,—that he was wholly unacquainted 
with the controversies of the Homoousians and the Homoi- 
ousians, which so long distracted the wor!d, and that, finally, 
the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England and the 
Assembly’s Catechism of the Church of Scotland, which 
would have given him the requisite information, if he had 
been so fortunate as to have enjoyed their light, were the 
productions of a far later age ? Under these circumstances, 
if Plato were indeed a heretic, as is contended, and had not 
attained to the very clearest views of the sublime mystery 
of the Trinity,—a subject which confuses the intellects of 
some of the most sagacious Christians of modern times, 
even to so great an extent that they know not how to extri- 
cate themselves, we think that, in the arbitrament of charity 
and even of the most rigid justice, there was some excuse 
for his heresy. But if it still be affirmed, that Plato was 
really in fault for not being thoroughly orthodox, and that 
his works are to be regarded mischievous and pestilential,— 
so far as this great question is concerned,—especially when 
viewed through the suspicious medium supplied by an idol- 
atrous translator, who, we are led to infer, was not only a 
heathen but a hypocrite—in such case, as the whole Chris- 
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tian world is greatly concerned in the matter, we must be 
permitted to express our surprise that Dr. Pond, considering 
the position he occupies and the laurels he wears, did not 
direct his attention most seriously to the subject, and make 
the momentous discovery at an earlier date in the history of 
his studies. We have not the slightest acquaintance with 
our author, except what is furnished by the present publi- 
cation, and we have, therefore, in merely conning its pages, 
vainly endeavored to discover some sensible, or at least, 
some plausible reason,—such, for example, as the cares of a 
large family, whieh are usually unfriendly to literary pro- 
gress, or some other excuse equally cogent and satisfactory,— 
for his having been so long profoundly ignorant of matters 
with which he ought to have been familiarly acquainted. 
To his anxiety, howéver, to defeat the presumptuous aims 
of those who would make a Trinitarian of Plato, the world 
is doubtless indebted for the production before us, and were 
it, in our judgment, worthy of the age in which we live, or 
creditable to American literature, or just to the character of 
one of the greatest philosophers and greatest men that ever 
graced the history of our race,—which we have already 
intimated, and that too very sorrowfully, that it is not,—we 
should not have had the slightest objection to the channel 
through which it has come to us, but should rather have 
been grateful to the theological muse from which our author 
had derived his inspiration. 

As the principal object of Dr. Pond’s 1esearches into an- 
tiquity was, to satisfy himself respecting Plato’s orthoxody 
on the subject of the Trinity, and as he has taken ground, 
in reference to this question, different from that of many of 
the early fathers of the Church and of many pious and 
learned divines of more modern times, we have thought 
it,—as a matter of mere literary curiosity,—well worthy of 
inquiry, whether, the Christian world, for several centuries, 
was wholly mistaken in respect to Plato’s opinions on this 
subject, or whether, on the contrary, Dr. Pond’s assertion, 
that “Plato believed in no Trinity, at least in the Christian 
acceptation of the term,” rests on the authority of history 
and of fact, and is better entitled to the undoubting confi- 
dence of scholars, than the contrary assertions of many 
learned and pious men who have taken the pains to study 
the works of Plato in the original Greek—an advantage of 
which our author did not think proper to avail himself. If 
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Christianity, gains nothing by the orthodoxy of Plato; it 
will certainly lose nothing by it. The true doctrine, in res- 
pect to the Divine Nature, may be gathered even from the 
Old Testament, and, without the aid of any revelation at all, 
we are told by St. Paul, that the character of God may be 
ascertained by a diligent study of the works of the visible 
creation. It is an undoubted fact, that nearly, if not quite 
all of the most distinguished philosophers of antiquity, 
while they recognized the existence of many inferior divini- 
ties, expressly asserted and maintained the doctrine of one 
Supreme God, the Creator of all things ; and the discovery 
that sound and discriminating minds, among the heathens, 
should have attained not only to the knowledge of the ex- 
istence of one Supreme God, but also to that of the sublime 
mystery of his three fold nature, can assuredly do no injury 
to the cause of true religion, but is rather caleulated to be- 
nefit it. It is by no means certain, that Plato’s views of the 
Godhead were derived from the light of nature alone, and 
that he was wholly without the guidance of Revelation. 
On the contrary, it is certain, that he pursued the study of 
philosophy in the schools of Alexandria in Egypt, and it is 
highly probable that he might have borrowed the doctrine 
of the Trinity from the Jews, a colony of whom were resi- 
ding thereat the time. Dupin is of opinion that such was 
the fact, and Cudworth countenances the same idea. The 
question however is not, how Plato acquired his doctrine of 
the Trinity, but whether or not he was a ‘Trinitarian at all, 
in the sense in which the Trinity is understood by ortho- 
dox Christians. We maintain that he was, and here we re- 
gret that we are at issue with Dr. Pond as to a question of 
fact. We admit that the Dr. has more or less authority on 
his side, but the weight of testimony seems to us clearly to 
be with those who advocate the orthodoxy of Plato or his 
near approximation to it; It is doubtless true, that the later 
Platonists were not orthodox in their opinions on this sub- 
ject, but it is equally true, that Plato and his genuine disci- 
ples were, in the main, as orthodox Trinitarians as any of 
the fathers of the Church of the first three centuries, in- 
cluding St. Athanasius himself, the great champion of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and who did more to define and set- 
tle it on stable foundations, than any theologian before or 
since his times. The present age, we admit, is not particu- 
larly interested in the question of Plato’s peculiar opinions 
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on dogmatic theology, but as our author has chosen to raise 
it, and attract attention to it, justice to Plato, at least, requires 
that the whole matter should be thoroughly investigated. 
We have taken pains, therefore to consult Bricker, Mosheim, 
Cudworth, Dupin and other Ecclesiastical writers and histo- 
rians of the first authority in relation to this question. The 
highest authority, however, is to be derived from the works 
of Plato and of his genuine disciples, and from these we 
hope to make it apparent, that Plato maintained substantial- 
ly that theory of the Divine Nature which is generally re- 
puted orthodox. 

Notwithstanding the polytheism of Plato, he believed, as 
fully as any Christian, in the doctrine of one Supreme God, 
whom, in his Timzeus, and in various other parts of his 
writings, he calls the Architect of the world, the Maker 
and Father of the Universe ; the God over all; the Creator 
of nature; the sole Principle of the universe; the Cause of 
all things; Mind, the King of all things; that sovereign 
Mind which orders all things and passes through all things ; 
the Governor of the whole; that which always IS and 
was never made; He, that generated or produced the sun ; 
He that makes heaven and earth and the gods, and doth all 
things both in heaven and hell and under the earth; He, 
by whose efficiency the things of the world were afterwards 
made, when they were not before. Such isthe sublime lan- 
guage in which Plato expresses his faith in the existence of 
one Supreme Being. 

Plato maintains, also, more distinctly even than the Nicene 
Fathers the doctrine of three vrosacsg (hypostases) in the 
unity of the divine nature, answering to the three hyposta- 
ses of Father, Son and Holy Spirit in our modern defini- 
tions of the Trinity. The word vurocras, in this connec- 
tion, seems first to have been introduced by Plato, and 
adopted from him by Christian theologians. The first of 
Plato’s hypostases was T ’Ayatov, Goodness or Love, the se- 
cond Nove, Mind, Intellect or Reason, and the third Luyz, 
Soul or Spirit, so that the Platonic Trinity consisted of three 
essential principles, Infinite Goodness, infinite Wisdom, and 
infinite active Love or Power. Plato maintained that these 
three hypostases of the divine nature were co-essential, con- 
substantial and co-equal, to fully as great an extent as the 
early fathers of the Church. He maintained, also, the doc- 
trine of circuminsession or inbeing of the second and third 
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hypostases in the first, and of the first in the second and 
third. It is true, that Plate, in speaking of his first hypos- 
tasis, applies to it, as Dr. Pond remarks, the epithet of 
veszoiciov, Super-essential, i. e. above essence, but he did not 
mean thereby to affirm, that Infinite Love or Goodness is 
without any essential quality. If Dr. Pond will turn to the 
sixth book of his Politics, he will discover that in the pas- 
sage where this epithet occurs, the philosopher is speaking 
of the essences of created things, and that it is in respect to 
those things alone that infinite Goodness is super-essential, 
i. e, its essence transcends the essence of all created things. 
He compares God to the sun: “As the sun gives to things 
not only their visibility but also their genetation ; so does 
that highest Good not only cause their cognoscibility, but 
also their very essences and beings; the highest Good being 
not itself properly essence, but above essence, (i. e. the es- 
sence of created things,) transcending the same, both in 
respect of dignity and pewer.” 

There can be no difficulty in respect to Plato’s first hy- 
postasis, but a doubt may exist, whether he gives to the 
second and third principles of his triad or trinity all the 
attributes of Divinity. We have therefore directed our at- 
tention more particularly to this branch of the subject, and 
are constrained to say, that Plato expresses himself as strong- 
ly and as satisfactorily in regard to it, as the early Christian 
fathers do, and indeed somewhat more so. He goes so far 
even as to call each of his three hypostases a God, by which 
he implies nothing more than the divine nature of each,— 
taken in a manner consistent with their unity, which is dis- 
tinctly asserted. Thus, in his 'Timzus, he calls the world 
“a made or created image of the eternal gods,” i.e. an image 
of the +i agéirov, the rd deuregov and the +i egirov, which, in his 
second epistle to Dionysits, he makes ‘to be the principles 
of all things, i. e. his trinity of divine hypostases, by whose 
concurrent efficiency, and according to whose image and 
likeness, the whole. was made.” 'The same idea is set forth 
by Plotinus, one of the earlier Platonists: “The world,” he 
says, “is an image always iconized, or perpetually renewed, 
of that first, second and third principle, which are always 
standing ;” i. e. unmade and eternal. But, not only is crea- 
tive power attributed, in equal degree, to the three hyposta- 
ses of the Platonic Trinity, but also their co-eternal nature. 
Thus Plotinus, speaking of the second hypostasis, i. e. the 
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Nog or Aoyog, says: “Let all temporal generation here be 
quite banished from our thoughts, while we treat of things 
eternal, or such as always are, we attributing generation to 
them only in respect of causality and order, but not of time.” 
He extends the same remark to the third hypostasis, the 
vy (soul or spirit,) which he declares to be the Word of the 
seeond, as the second is the Word or energy of the First 
Good. Plato, according to the same author, “declares, con- 
cerning the First Good, that, from it, was generated a certain 
Mind incomprehensible to mortals ; in which, suBsisTING 
BY ITSELP, are contained the things that truly are, and the 
essences of all beings. ‘This is the first fair, and pulchri- 
tude itself, which proceeded or sprang out of God, from all 
eternity, as its cause, but, notwithstanding, after a peculiar 
manner, as self-begotten and as its own parent. For it was 
not begotten from that, as any way moved to its generation ; 
but it proceeded from God as it were self-begottenly. And 
that not from any temporal beginning, there being as yet no 
such thing as time; nor when time was afterwards made, 
did it any way affect him ; for Mind is always timeless and 
alone eternal.” Porphyry explains the term, self-begotten, 
thus: “The self-sufficient God made himself to shine forth 
into light, and therefore he is called Sui Pater, Siepso-geni- 
tus, his own Father and self-begotten.” “No Platonist in 
the world,” says Dr. Cudworth, “ever denied the eternity 
of that Novs, or universal Mind which is the second person 
in their trinity.”. The terms, aurorarwe and airéyovoc, denote, 
simply, self-existence, which is indispensable to that co-equal- 
ity, which is affirmed of the three hypostases even of the 
Christian Trinity. 

Plato maintained, that the world was animated by a soul, 
and was itself a living being, and it has been inferred by 
some, therefore, that the Luyn, or third person of his trinity, 
was nothing more than this mundane‘soul. It is plain 
however from Plato himself, and from Plotinus, the great 
expounder of his doctrines, that he asserted a two-fold Juy7 
or soul—one a mundane and the other a supra-mnundane 
soul, of which latter Plotinus says, “It must needs be that 
that most divine soul,—the third archical hypostasis,— 
being immediately begotten, pure from that which is pure, 
always remains above, so that it neither can, nor will ever 
descend down to these lower things, so as to be immersed 
in them, it being of such a nature as is not inclinable to sink 
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or lapse downward. A certain separate substance, which 
doth not at all partake of matter. Whence it comes to pass, 
that that soul can never fall, it being much more closely 
united and connected with that immoveable Mind or Intel- 
lect than that light, which is cireumfused about the sun, is 
connected with the sun.” Plato himself, in his second epis- 
tle to Dionysius, after speaking of the three hypostases of 
the trinity, subjoins the following words: “The mind of 
man has always: a great desire to know what these things 
are, and, to that end, does it look upon things cognate to it, 
which are all insufficient, imperfect and heterogenous. But, 
in that King of all things, and in the other second and third, 
which I spoke of, there is nothing of this kind ;” i. e. nothing 
heterogeneous and imperfect—nothing which is like to what 
is found in created things. In his Cratylus, Plato gives to 
his third hypostasis the name of Zzvg, from 2ny, éo live, for 
“there is nothing,” he says, “which is more the cause of life 
to us and other animals, than this Prince and King of all 
things ; and, therefore, God was called, by the Greeks, Zevg, 
because it is by him that all animals live. He goes on to 
say, “It is agreeable to reason, that Zug should be the prog- 
eny (éxyovw) or offspring of a certain great Mind.” Dr. 
Cudworth maintains that <vyovoy in this passage, is equivalent 
to cvyysvyg, and that Plato, consequently, makes the third hy- 
postasis of his trinity to be ipoovsig, co-essential with the 
second, as he elsewhere makes the second co-essential with 
the first. 

The second of Plato’s hypostases, Intellect or Wisdom, 
is often styled by him, ‘o dxussgyos, the Artificer or Architect 
of the world. But we fiad this same term applied, by Plo- 
tinus, Amelius and Atticus, to the Jvyy of Plato, or his 
third hypostasis; whence it is very reasonably inferred by 
Dr. Cudworth, that the three hypostases of Plato’s trinity 
were the joint-creators of the world, as is affirmed by Fici- 
nus, “Hi tres uno quodam consensu omnia producunt,— 
these three with common consent produce all things,—and 
by Proclus before him, “All things depend upon the first 
One by Mind and Soul,” and, accordingly, the same author 
concludes, that “the true and real Deity, according to Plato, 
extends to three divine hypostases, the last whereof is Luyn, 
or soul. 

Thus it appears, that the Platonic Trinity occupies a mid- 
dle ground between the doctrine of Arius on one hand and 
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that of Sabellius on the other, it being a trinity of hypostases 
and not of mere modes of being, each of the hypostases, bein 

infinite, eternal, creative, and, by consequence, uncreated. 
Still, it cannot be denied, that the Platonists asserted a ne- 
cessary dependence or rather inter-dependence of the three 
hypostases upon each other, and a sort of subordination be- 
tween them. Thus they speak of the most perfect Being of 
all, producing the greatest of all things after it, viz: Mind 
or Intellect. Mind beholds the most Perfect, as its Father, 
and stands in need of nothing else besides; but the most 
Perfect,—the First’Principle,—stands in no need of Mind. 
Again, Mind is better than all things, they being in the or- 
der of nature after it, even luyy, the third Principle, which 
is said to be the Word or Energy of the second Principle or 
hypostasis, as that, in its turn, 1s the Word or Energy of the 
first. Hence they call the Soul the son of the Mind, and 
maintain that the son is inferior to his Father, because he 
is his image. ‘This subordination of the hypostases of Pla- 
to’s trinity is compared, by the early Platonists, to the circu- 
lations which water assumes, when a heavy body is thrown 
into it, the circulations depending on each other, but grow- 
ing less and less, and decreasing in celerity, the wider the 
circulating wave extends, until it becomes at last a level sur- 
face. Again, each succeeding hypostasis is compared to a 
priot, stamp or impression made upon it by the preceding 
one, like the impression of a seal upon wax; and, frequently, 
to an image, a representation, a copy ; to an echo of an origi- 
nal voice, and to the echo of thatecho; to a face, and to an 
image of that face in a mirror, and to an image of that im- 
age reflected in another mirror, each successive image losing 
something of the distinctness and force of the original ; to 
the sun, and its light, and the splendour that accompanies 
the light. ‘They maintained, further, that all things were 
in the first hypostasis only potentially, as a whole, all things 
in the second, distinctly, in their multiplicity, and all things 
in the third, effectively, self-moveably, actively, productive- 
ly,—that Goodness, the first hypostasis, was above Mind 
aud Understanding, ineffable and incomprehensible, and 
that Mind, the second hypostasis, was Goodness only by par- 
ticipation, ’Ayadosd%¢, the form of Good, infinite Wisdom, all- 
comprehending Knowledge ; and that the self-moving Soul, 
the third hypostasis, was Goodness and Wisdom by partici- 
pation also, infinite self-activity or effectiveness, infinite, 
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active, perceptive and animadversive power. Thus the first 
hypostasis of Plato’s trinity was divine Love in its redun- 
daney, overflowing and giving birth to all things; the se- 
cond, divine Wisdom, contriving all things, and the third, 
divine Power, operating all things. 

But, if the early Platonists maintained the doctrine of a 
subordination of the three hypostases of the Platonic trinity, 
the same thing was done, also, by the great majority of the 
fathers of the Church, such as Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Tatian, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, Dyonysius of Alexandria, Lac- 
tantius, and many others, in respect to the Christian Trinity. 
Thus, Lactantius compares the Father to a fountain, and 
the Son to a stream derived from that fountain. Again, he 
compares the first person of the Trinity to the sun, shining 
in his splendour, and the second to a beam or ray of light, 
proceeding from the sun. During the three first centuries, 
the doctrine of the subordination of the Son to the Father, 
was generally held, by Christian writers, as not inconsistent 
with that of his divinity, and without subjecting them to 
the imputation or penalties of heresy. Origen, on the au- 
thority of Dupin, went even so far as to affirm, that the Son 
was not actually God, but only called so, because he was 
the image and resemblance of the Divinity ; that the Word 
and Holy Ghost, were made by the Father, &c. Petavius, 
in his great work on the Trinity, when expounding the 
Athanasian creed, says, “the Father is, in a right catholic 
manner, affirmed by most of the early writers, to be greater 
than the Son; and he is commonly said, also, without rep- 
rehension, to be before him in respect of original.” St. Hi- 
lary, in his book on Synods, says, ‘Non exeequamus vel con- 
formamus Filium Patri, sed subjectum intelligimus ;” and, 
although a zealous opponent of the Arians, he pronounces 
an anathema against those, who deny the subordination of 
the Son to the Father. St. Augustin, in his book against the 
Arians, says, “Although they conceive the power of the Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghost to be unequal, yet let them, for 
all that, confess their nature, at least, to be equal ;” i. e. let 
them confess their divinity, though they deny their co-equa- 
lity as to power, which is not so strenuously to be insisted 
on. St. Basil, says, in like manner, “Though the Son be, 
in order, second to the Father, because produced by him, 
and in dignitY also, (forasmuch as the Father is the cause 
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and priuciple of his being,) yet he is not, for all this, second 
in nature, because there 1s one divinity in them both.” And, 
in conclusion, we may add that even Athanasius himself, 
by his illustrations of the sun and the sun-beam, the foun- 
tain and the stream, the water and the vapour, the root, the 
stock and the branches,—while he insists strongly on acom- 
mon nature and the divinity of the Son,—yet very clearly 
intimates his derivation from the Father, and so far as that 
derivation is concerned, his inferiority. 

The unity of the three hypostastes in the Platonic triad, 
is a necessary inference from their interdependence and inti- 
mate connection with each other. Were they perfectly in- 
dependent of each other, and all equal, they would be three 
Gods; but such is their nature, that one of them cannot 
exist without the other, any more than the sun can exist 
without its light, its heat or its rays. All are necessary to 
each, and each is necessary to all, and their unity results no 
more from a common divine nature, participated in by each, 
than from a common dependence of each upon each, with- 
out which neither of them could exist at all. Such, at least, 
is the argument of the Platonists, and it cannot be denied 
that there is much force in it. Again they affirm, that the 
world was created by the joint operation of the three hypos- 
tases, and yet the world is not tripartite, each third part not 
being created by one of the three, ner are there three several 
creations of one and the same thing, but oaly one creation 
of each thing, and they therefore infer, that there is only 
one Creator, ‘and that his threefold character does not inter- 
fere with his unity. Plato, also, often applies the word, 
ésiov, God, in the singular number, to the ro rgwrov, the ro dedregov 
and the ¢o reitov, the first, second and third principles of his 
trinity, and as constituting the whole Divinity, which is 
made up of these three several hypostases. Even Porphy- 
ry, a Pagan Platonist and Polytheist, and who cannot be 
presumed to have any particular predilection for the Chris- 
tian doctrine of one God, says expressly, that “The essence 
of the Divinity proceeds or propagates itself, by way of de- 
scent downwards, into three hypostases or subsistences. 
The highest is the T ’Aya#ov, or supreme Good ; the second, 
after him, i is the Anussgy 6, the Architect and Designer of the 
world, and the third is the Luxx, the Soul or Life of the 
world ; for the divinity extendeth so far as to this Soul,” 
where he makes the essence of the Godhead, arfd the Divini. 
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ty, (‘n dex soia and ésirnc) extend toall the three hypostases 
of the trinity. And so St. Cyril, commenting on the doc- 
trine of the Platonists, says, “That, supposing three hypos- 
tases, which have the nature of principles, in the universe, 
they extend the essence of God to all these three hyposta- 
ses.” 

We are led to infer, from the two last quotations, cited 
from St. Cyril and Porphyry, that the Platonists maintained 
the doctrine of the cousubstantiality of the three persons of 
the Trinity, and we are by no means certain, that they are 
not better entitled to the honor of inventing and applying 
that term in this connection, than even the fathers of the 
Nicene Council. We are inclined to think, they were un- 
doubtedly the first theologues, who ever applied the equally 
mysterious term of Hypostasis, to the distinctions that exist 
in the Divine nature. As no argument to prove their ortho- 
doxy would be complete, without establishing, beyond all 
question, the fact, that they held to the consubstantiality of 
the three hypostases, it becomes important to inquire, very 
particularly, as to what their notions were on this head. 
But it will be necessary, for the sake of such of our readers, 
as have not made the refinements of theology a particular 
study, to explain, briefly, what the term, consubstantial, as 
it occurs in ecclesiastical history, and the creeds of the 
Church, actually signifies, for we believe there is not a very 
clear comprehension of its meaning among all intelligent 
Christians of the present century, even among such as some- 
times employ it in their definitions of the Trinity, and use 
it in the way of argument. ‘The word is doubtless of secu- 
lar origin, though applied to ecclesiastical uses, that is to 
say, we do not find it occurring auy where either in the Old 
or the New Testament. We perceive, that Mr. Chapin, in 
his “View of the Organization and Order of the Primitive 
Church,” recently published, introduces a creed, cited by 
Origen, in which this enigmatical word, consubstantial, 
appears, but we doubt much whether this creed be genuine ; 
for we believe it is agreed now, on all hands, that Origen 
was an Arian, and, in the passage we have already quoted 
from Dupin, it appears, that he not only asserted the infe- 
riority of the Son to the Father, but maintained that both 
the Son and Holy Ghost were mere creatures. Mr. Chapin, 
it is true, calls this creed the substance of Tue creed, i. e., 
the substance of a Canon or Rule of Faith, prescribed by 
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the Church, and resting on authority ; and he gives several 
forms of this creed from Irenzwus, Tertullian, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, and others, which he, in like manner, enti- 
tles its swhstance ; but we are satisfied that Mr. Chapin, 
labors under a serious misapprehension in respect to the 
existence of any authoritative form of faith, generally re- 
coguized as such, during the first three centuries. He does 
not give us the original creed totidem verbis, which he cer- 
tainly should do, when he attempts to set up an established 
form. All his creeds differ from each other in their phrase- 
ology, some of them in a greater, and others in a less, degree, 
and this diversity is wholly inconsistent with the idea of an 
existing Canon, and one too, which, if it ever existed at all, 
is lost, and has certainly never been transmitted down to 
our times. ‘The iruth is, that from the time of the Apostles 
down to the sitting of the Council of Nice, in the fourth 
century, there were as many creeds as there were authors, 
and the same author sets forth the creed differently in dif- 
ferent parts of his writings, which plainly shows, that there 
was not, then, any regulated and established form of faith. 
Thus Ireneeus, cited by Mr. Chapin, gives us two Creeds, 
one in lib. i. ec. 2, and another, and a different one, in lib. ii, 
e. 1., and Tertullian furnishes us with the forms of three 
creeds, each of which has just as high authority as the one 
quoted by this writer,—that is to say, just no authority at 
all. The extreme difficulty, nay impossibility, of establish- 
ing the genuineness of the creed, styled the Apostles Creed, 
of which four ancient forms have come down to us, all dif- 
ferent from each other, was probably the reason that induc- 
ed him to exclude that creed from his collection of the 
creeds of the Primitive Church. If the Apostles had drawn 
up any such a creed, we should have had some account of 
it in St. Luke’s history of their “Acts.” It would have been 
uniformly the same in all Churches and throughout all ages, 
and it would have been frequently referred to in the dis- 
putes of the early Christians with the heretics ; but such, 
we find, was not the case with this creed. Nor do what 
are called the Canons of the Church, of the first two or three 
centuries, rest on any better basis. They were, certainly, 
not framed by the Apostles, and have no ecclesiastical 
sanction whatever. The Bishop of Rheims says, “they 
were written at a time when the Bishops could not freely 
assemble together nor hold councils. ‘They contain many 
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things that may be allowed, but they likewise establish 
other things that ought not to be observed.” Particular 
churches had their creeds, but they were not uniformly the 
same in all the churches. Mr. Chapin, cites the creed of 
the Church of Antioch, drawn up, he says, about the year 
300, in which, after the phrase, “Very God of véry God,” the 
word consubstantial is introduced in brackets, but whether 
the epithet is contained in the original creed, or is intended 
merely as a comment upon that phrase, by the historian, 
we are at a loss to conjecture. The phrase “God of God,” 
in the creed of Lucian the Martyr, and that of “Very God of 
very God,” in that of the Church of Antioch, approaches 
near to the idea which Athanasiusand the Nicene Council 
attached to the word consubstantial, although it is still 
somewhat difficult to conceive how one being, who is deri- 
ved from another being, should be actually self-existent, and 
possess, in all respects, a common nature with that other. 
Still, about this time, which preceded only by a few years, 
the sitting of the celebrated Council just alluded to, it 
would not be surprising were we to discover the word 
consubstantial, in the Creeds of some of the Churches, 
though we cannot consider such creeds, by any means, as 
authoritative. Anterior to the great controversy, which 
arose respecting the Trinity, in the year 317, we have the 
high authority of Mosheim, for asserting, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity “had not been settled or defined by any par- 
ticular set of ideas.” In the year 325, the Council of Nice 
met, and it is very evident, from the Epistle, written by 
Athanasius, explanatory of the proceedings of the Council, as 
given by Dupin and others, that the Bishops intended to 
declare the doctrine of the Divinity of the Son, in the ex- 
press language of Scripture, but they were actually com- 
pelled to employ the word consubstantial or co-essential, as 
a dernier resort, and to give it the solemn and united sanc- 
tion of the Council, in order to avoid the equivocations and 
evasions of the Arian or Eusebian faction, who were dispos- 
ed to give, to the inspired phraseology, their own heretical 
interpretations. “They conceived themselves necessitated,” 
says Athanasius, “more plainly to declare, what they meant 
by being from Giod, or out of Him, and they therefore 
added, that the Son was owt of the sussTaNnce of God, and 
rightly declared him to be ‘ouozcwe i. e. consubstantial with 
the Father,” thereby to distinguish him from all created be- 
ings. 
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Such is the history of the introduction of this famous 
word into the undoubted Canons of the Church,—a word of 
profound significance, in which a voluntary acquiescence 
was expressed by some,—and they the majority of the Coun- 
cil,—and a forced one by others, but which, ever since that 
time, has given rise to the most fierce, unmitigated, and, 
upon the whole, unavailing contentions; room being still 
left open, where the authority of the Church was disavow- 
ed for the freest speculation, and most latitudinarian con- 
structions. In view of these interminable quarrels, which 
distracted all Christendom, St. Hilary, in a letter to Con- 
stantine, eloquently remarks, “It is a thing equally deplo- 
rable and dangerous, that there are as many creeds as opi- 
nions among men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and 
as many sources of blasphemy, as there are faults among 

s; because we make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them 
as arbitrarily. The homoousion is rejected, and received, 
and explained away by successive Synods. ‘The partial or 
total resemblance of the Father and Son, is a subject of dis- 
pute for these unhappy times. Every year, nay every 
moon, we make new creeds to describe invisible mysteries. 
We repent of what we have done, we defend those who 
repent, we anathematize those whom we defended. We 
condemn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or 
our own in that of others; and reciprocally tearing one 
another in pieces, we have been the cause of each other’s 
ruin.” A truly melancholy picture of the angry strifes of 
men about divine things, and the more melancholy and 
startling, we fear, from its perfect vraisemblance ! 

But it is not our intention here to describe, or animadvert 
upon, the fearful controversies of those times, or of those which 
subsequently grew out of them, and which have been conti- 
nued down, without intermission, and with more or less viru- 
lence, to our own enlightened age. Having joined issue with 
Professor Pond on the question of Plato’s orthodoxy, our 
object simply, at present, is, to prove, if practicable, that that 
philosopher, some centuries before the Christian era, having 
asserted the doctrine of three hypostases in the Divine Na- 
ture, maintained their consubstantiality, and that too, quite 
as distinctly as even the Nicene fathers, who, in their mem- 
orable decision, say nothing at all about three hypostases in 
the ‘Trinity, and affirm only the consubstantiality of the 
Son and Father, without any reference to that of the third 
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hypostasis, the Holy Ghost,—omissions, however, which 
were afterwards fully supplied by the Creed which bears 
the venerable name of St. Athanasius, and which, whether 
framed by him, or (as is more probable,) by some other ec- 
clesiastic, was prepared with infinite caution, with a view 
to meet the cavils of skepties. 

But, what do the words oworcing, consubstantial,and vrogacig 
hypostasis, really mean, for the definitions themselves re- 
quire to be still further defined, in order to render them in- 
telligible? We must here, as in all other cases, where we 
aim at accuracy in the interpretation of words, look to their 
derivation. Pickering, in his “Comprehensive Lexicon,”— 
a work of sterling merit—defines the first of these words, 
owoovcwg, to mean, being of the same essence or substance, 
and it is derived from ‘ouos, same, and odcia, the essence, na- 
ture, substance or existence of anything, and the English 
word, consubstantial is derived from the Latin words con, 
toxether with, sub, under and sto, to stand, and means, lite- 
rally, a standing under, or substance, of the same nature. 
Yrotracis is defined, a placing under ; a foundation, a sub- 
struction ; a first principle, subject-matter, a SUBSTANCE, 
and (theologice) a person, or self existing intelligence ; and 
is derived from the preposition ‘urs, under, and. the verb, 
‘ornus, to place or cause to stand. The words hypostasis 
and substance, therefore, have precisely the same meaning, 
and were used indifferently, the one for the other, until 
theologians, with a view to render apparent and harmonious 
a difficult matter, which their ingenuity has caused to re- 
main perhaps only more obscure, thought proper to define 
the former word by the term, person,—a meaning which 
they have ever since retained and appropriated to themselves, 
without molestation, as tenants by courtesy, but we fear, 
improperly retained, since there is nothing in the derivation 
of the word itself, nor in any circumstances, of the force of 
which we are aware, to justify such a limitation of it. On 
the contrary, the meaning thus assigned to it, is wholly ar- 
bitrary ; for, although it is evident enough, that every per- 
son is a substance, in the popular acceptation of the term, 
yet it is very certain, that every substance is not a person, 
and the same rule of interpretation, which would authorize 
the application of the term, person, to a self-existing intelli- 
gence, for no other reason, than that a self-existing intelli- 
gence is a substance, would justify its application to any 
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and every substance in nature, whether animate or inanimate. 
But a person is not so called, merely because he is a sub- 
stance, i.e. has weight, shape, form and solidity of parts, 
but because he is an intelligent, conscious agent, endowed 
with moral and intellectual faculties, which give him rank 
in the scale of creation. The employment of the word, 
substance and person, therefore, as convertible terms, is, we 
repeat, wholly arbitrary, and derives its sanction, if it have 
any, from the supposed necessity to which theologians as 
well as poets are sometimes reduced, either of coining new 
words, or of employing old words in new senses, and that 
with a view to express their meaning more clearly and in- 
telligibly, than they could do through the instrumentality 
of the ordinary vocabulary in the common acceptation of it. 
The word ‘outs, consubstantial, as applied to the 
three urosacs¢ or persons of the sacred Trinity, means, 
then, that they are of the same substance, and stands op- 
posed to the terms ‘owcsciog, of a similar substance, and 
ceezoxcwe, Of a different substance, employed by the Arians 
and their compeers, in the controversies that arose after the 
Council of Nice. By the phrase, same substance, Athana- 
sius tells us, is not to be understood one and the same nu- 
merical, but one and the same generical, substance or es- 
sence, that is to say, the three hypostases in the Trinity 
possess one common nature, as three or more men possess 
one common nature, and are, in that respect, consubstantial 
to each other. Thus, in his Epistle de Synodis Arimini 
et Seleucia, he says: “For even yourselves know, that si- 
militude is not predicated of essences and substances, but of 
figures and qualities only. But, of essences or substances, 
identity or sameness is affirmed, and not similitude. For 
a man is not said to be like a man, in respect of the essence 
or subsistence of humanity, but only as to figure or form ; 
they being said, as to their essence, to be congenerous, of 
the same nature or kind with one another. Wherefore, 
that which is of the same nature, kind or species, is oposoiv, 
co-essential or consubstantial (of the same essence or sub- 
stance,) and that which is of different nature, kind or spe- 
cies, is ‘srgouciov, 1. e. Of a different essence or substance.” 
T’o the same effect, Augustin, lib. i, c. 15, contra Maxim, 
says, “The Arians cal! us Homoousians, because, in opposi- 
tion to their error, we defend the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost to be, in the language of the Greeks, ‘Ouososo i. e. of 
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one and the same substance ; or—to speak more plainly,— 
of one and the same nature. And yet thereis none of their 
own sons, who thus call us Homoousians, who would not 
as willingly be disinherited, as be accounted of a different 
nature from his father.” And in order to guard against the 
inference that the expression, same substance, implied one 
single numerical substance, Epiphanius says, “We affirm 
not the Son to be Tavrossiwv, 1. e. of one and the same sub- 
stance with the Father, lest this be taken in compliance 
with Sabellius ; nevertheless do we assert him to be same 
in Godhead and in essence and in power.” It would be 
easy to multiply authorities to the same effect, but these will 
suffice to show the sense universally assigned,.by the early 
fathers, to the word consubstantial, as employed to denote 
the agreement of things, numerically differing from each 
other, in some common nature or universal essence,—or 
their having a generical unity or identity, such as is possess- 
ed, in common, by all the individuals included under one 
genus or species; and, in this point of view, it is universal- 
ly affirmed, by those who have most critically examined 
this abtruse subject, that the word, substance, in the defini- 
tion of the Trinity, bears the same relation to hypostasis, 
as the word genus or species does to the individuals included 
under it, the latter, all possessing one common nature, but 
being distinguished from each other in certain respects, in 
like manner as the persons in the sacred Trinity are distin- 
guished from each other. 

But the question here arises, What is meant by the com- 
mon nature, + xowov rng Gueswe xo etiag, Which belongs, in the 
same and equal degree, to each of the three several hypos- 
tases of the Trinity? The reply briefly is, That nature 
whereby each of them is God,—an infinite being, possessed 
of all the attributes of Divinity, such as eternity, an uncrea- 
ted nature, infinite Goodness, infinite Wisdom and infinite 
Power, as contra-distinguished from the nature of man, a 
created being, endowed only with finite capacities, the 
word consubstantial being employed to signify, expressly, 
that the Son of God was not a mere created being, as 
contended for by Arius, but was God, absolutely, and 
that the same was equally true of the third person or hy- 
postasis, the Holy Ghost. Did Plato, in like manner, claim 
for each of these three hypostases of his trinity, a common 
divine nature? Hedid. We have already seen that the 
37 VOL. XI.—NO. 22. 
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word, ééov, divinity, was applied by him, in equal degree, 
to the +0 rgwrov, the +i devregov and the ri reirov, i. €. tothe first, 
the second and the third hypostases of his sacred triad, show- 
ing that, according to his theory, a divine nature was com- 
mon to each ; and although the subordination—or rather in- 
ter-dependence, of his three hypostases might seem to detract 
somewhat from their absolute equality, yet the same may 
be affirmed, and to the same extent, of the Christian Trin- 
ity, in which the Father has an acknowledged priority to 
the Son, as to his paternity, and both the Father and Son, a 
priority to the Holy Ghost, as to his procession, the first hy- 
postasis necessarily existing before the generation of the se- 
cond, and both the first two necessarily existing before the 
procession of the third. But further still, Plato gives to each 
of his hypostases attributes whieh only God, an infinite 
Being, can possess, such as when he calls his first hyposta- 
sis, ‘Tl’ Ayaéov, (Goodness,) “the Cause of all things ;” and his 
second, Novg or Aoyos, ( Wisdom,) “the Arehitect or Contriver 
of the world ;” and his third, Lux, (Soul or Spirit,) “the 
Lord and Giver of Life,” for whoever possesses the attri- 
butes of divinity, must be God himself; and precisely the 
same mode of proof is adopted, as has been seen, by Chris- 
tian theologians, when they attempt to establish the divine 
nature of the three persons of the Christian Trinity. The 
epithet yewnrys,; however, applied by the early Platonists to 
the hypostases of the Platonic ‘Trinity, and which is tanta 


mount to the word, ipoxsciwg or eonsubstantial, meaning, of 


the same nature, is conclusive of the question; to which, 
if we add the authority of Porphyry, cited by St. Cyril, 
and which we before quoted, viz: that “the essence of the 
Godhead, extends itself to all the three hypostases, ineiud- 
ing twvyz, the last,” nothing more is necessary to complete 
the argument, and the divinity, or common nature, of the 
three hypostases of the Platonic trinity is fully established. 

But the possession of a common nature, essence or substance 
by the three hypostases, does not prove that they are one 
God, any more than the possession of a common nature by 
three men, proves that they areone man. Where properties 
belong, in common, to several individuals, it follows, neces- 
sarily, that there are several individuals to whom the pro- 
perties belong, but it by no means follows, that the several 
individuals are therefore one individual. On the contrary, 
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community of nature stands diametrically opposed to unity 

of nature, since the assertion of a common nature implies 
* that there always must be more than one, and that there 
may be myriads, who participate in that common nature. 
The possession of a common nature by the three hyposta- 
ses, which Athanasius insists on, to prove their unity, 
proves, therefore, directly the contrary, and éstablishes their 
diversity, i. e. disjoins and separates them; while what he 
further contends for, to prove their unity, viz: their possess- 
ing one will, and one energy, does indeed establish it, but 
at the expense of their individuality ; for the will, joined to 
the power of exerting it, is the attribute, which, above all 
others, constitutes individuality ; and if three persons or in- 
dividuals possess only one numerical will between them, 
(if the supposition be possible,) they thereby cease to be 
three persons, and become one person, and they, consequent- 
ly, wholly lose their individuality. In the same manner, 
co-equality. implying partnership, destroys unity, and if, as 
is affirmed,—besides possessing a common nature, which 
is the Divinity in all its power and fulness, and in the ful- 
ness of all conceivable power, each of the hypostases in the 
Trinity possesses his own numerical essence, consisting of 
certain individuating circumstances, then these individuat- 
ing circumstances,—whatever they are,—would make a 
difference, and making a difference, the three hypostases 
would cease to be co-equal, and the argument for unity 
derived from co-equality, the co-equality being destroyed, 
would also be set aside. Athanasius insists, that “the three 
divine hypostases are not weysgicusves and xsyweitusvar, Sepa- 
rate and disjoined beings, but ddiageras, indivisibly united to 
each other.” [findivisible and inseparable from each other, 
and animated by one and the same numerical will and put- 
ting forth one and the same numerical energy, they, to all 
intents and purposes, become one being beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, but ceasing, by this conjunction, to be 
wencgitucver and xsyugitucves, i. e. ceasing to be separate, they 
lose their individuality. The unity of Plato’s hypostases 
would seem to be no better established ;-for when it is 
said of the Novg, or Aoyos, i. e. of Mind or the Word, that it is 
SELF-SUBSISTING, and, again, of Lvzz, i.e. Soul or Spirit, the 
third, hypostasis, that it “is a certain separate substance,” 
which, yet, “is much more (?) closely united and connected 
with that immoveable Mind or Intellect, than the light, 
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which is circumfused about the sun, is connected with the 
sun,” a separation is asserted, which is inconsistent with uni- , 
ty, and aunity which is inconststent with separation,provided 
the hypostases of Plato’s trinity, like those of the Christian 
Trinity, are actually persons; but if, as. is really the case, 
they are a trinity of principles, and not of persons, then 
there is no inconsistency in such an affirmation, and, in this 
particular, at least, the Platonic trinity, would have the 
decided advantage of the orthodox, as a defensible proposi- 
tion. Besides, if the three persons in the Trinity are, as 
Athanasius, Diouysius, and the other early fathers assert, 
actually indivisible and inseparable, it is very difficult, nay 
impossible, to understand how the second person can con- 
sistently with the meaning of any language which is the 
vehicle of thought, be properly be said to be sent by the 
first person, or the third person to proceed forth from the 
first and second persons, as in the sacred Scriptures they 
are said to be and to do, inasmuch as such language would 
necessarily imply the very separation and divisibility which 
is here positively denied. On whatever side, therefore, we 
view this sublime subject, we find ourselves surrounded by 
insurmountable difficulties. 

Athanasius, however, aitempts a solution of them by his 
theory of circuminsession, surseryugnss, affirming that the 
three hypostases are not only indivisibly conjoined with one 
another, but, also have a mutual inexistence, in-being and 
interdependence, whereby, he says, “the divine Trinity must 
needs be collected and gathered up together, under that 
omnipotent God of the whole world.” In order to render 
this theory of spiritual penetration or in-being intelligible, 
he employs a variety of illustrations, such as the following : 
“Reason is the efflux of the mind, which, in men, is deriv- 
ed from the heart into the tongue, when it becomes another 
reason or word different from that in the heart; yet, both 
these mutually exist in each other, they belonging to one 
another. Thus are the Father and Son one thing, they be- 
ing said to exist in each other.” In this illustration, it will 
be perceived, that Athanasius says nothing of the third 
person, the Holy Spirit. Again, he introduces his favorite 
image of the light and splendour of the sun, affirming, that 
as light is in the splendour, and the splendour is in the sun, 
without a separation of the sun, so the second hypostasis is 
in the first, without a separation of God. Again, he cites 
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the case of a prototype and the image of it, e. g. a king and 
the king’s picture, and says, “In the picture is contained 
the form and figure of the king, and in the king the form 
and figure of the picture.” Quere: Is a king a picture? 
But, still further: “The Son is in the Father, as may be 
conceived from henee; because the whole being of the Son 
is proper to the essence of the Father, he being derived from 
it, as the river from the fountain.” All these illustrations 
are defective, as they refer only to two persons of the Trini- 
ty, making no allusion to the third. Still, notwithstanding 
the fallacy of metaphors, which are often apt to dazzle the 
mind without enlightening it, and which will seldom bear 
the test of rigid criticism, this important doctrine of the in- 
being of the three hypostases of the divine ‘Trinity, is not, 
therefore, to be abandoned, because it is positively asserted 
by the sacred Scriptures. It is also a clear deduction trom 
the Platonic philosophy, as may be seen from various pas- 
sages already quoted, such as where Mind, the second hy- 
rostasis, is said to be Goodness by participation, and where 
Soul, the third hypostasis, is said to be Goodness and Wis- 
dom, also by participation; and where the essence of the 
Godhead is said to extend or propagate itself downward to the 
three hypostases, embracing the last, the Soul; and where 
the trinity is compared to a circle, consisting of a centre, an 
immoveable area, and a moveable circumference. The dif- 
ficulty of comprehending this theory of circuminsession, 
arises from the introduction of the word, persons, into the 
definitions of the Trinity, for it is impossible to conceive 
how one person can exist in another person, or three per- 
sons be merged in each other, without annihilating their 
personality, and confounding all individual distinctions ; 
but, if the hypostases really be, not persons, but principles, 
or essential attributes, and these principles consist of Will, 

Jnderstanding, and their joint Operation, or in other words 
consist of Love, Wisdom and energizing Power, then there 
can be no difficulty in understanding this theory of circum- 
insession, or in-being, of the three hypostases of the God- 
head, but it becomes at once a sensible and perfectly intelli- 
gible proposition. And we take occasion here to remark, 
that if Athanasius, in illustrating the Trinity, had extended 
his metaphor of the sun, so as to embrace its heat as well 
as its light and rays, it would have been complete and 
would have fully carried out the idea; the heat represent- 
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ing the Divine Love, the light, the Divine Wisdom, and the 
rays, including both light and heat, the proceeding Di- 
vine Operation; but the image would not hold good, if the 
three hypostases be regarded, not principles but persons ; 
since it cannot be said, either of light, of heat, or of rays, 
that they are persons, but only that they are qualities, pro- 
perties, or essential atiributes, and they can therefore, by 
no manner of means, illustrate the three hypostases of the 
sacred Trinity, if these hypostases are actually persons, 
while they do afford a complete and most beautiful illustra- 
tion of them, if the several hypostases be, not persons, but 
principles. 

We think we have now abundantly shown, that Dr. 
Pond’s assertion, that “Plato believed in no Trinity, at least 
in the Christian aceeptation of the term,” was unadvised, 
and rests on no sufficient basis. We think we have, beyond 
all controversy, established the fact, that although that great 
philosopher may not have expressed and defined the Trin- 
ity with all the precision and accuracy of Christian theolo- 
gians, of subsequent times, who lived under the noon-tide 
blaze of divine Revelation, yet, all circumstances considered, 
that he was certainly quite an intelligent Trinitarian, and 
approached much nearer to the truth, than many of those 
who heve enjoyed greater advantages; and we are happy 
that we have it in our power to ‘fortify the eonclusion to 
which we have arrived on this point, by the authority both 
of Pagan and Christian Platonists, and by the still higher 
testimony of various Christian fathers of eminent learning 
and piety and unquestionable orthodoxy. We shall, accord- 
ingly, introduce here, in the first place, that celebrated pas- 
sage from the Pagan Platouist, Amelius, which is cited by 
Eusebius, St. Cyril and Theodoret, viz: “And this was the 
Logos or Word, by whom, existing from eternity, according 
to Heraclitus, all things were made, and whom he places in 
the rank and dignity of a principle, affirming him to have 
been with God, and to be God; and that all things were 
made by him, and that whatsover was made, was life and 
being in him; as, also, that he descended into a body, and 
being clothed in flesh, appeared as a man, though not with- 
out demonstration of the divinity of his nature. But that 
after he was loosed and separated from the same, he was 
deified and became God again, such as he was before he 
came down into a mortal body.” Hear, also, what St. Au 
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gustin says of a Platonist, his contemporary: “We have 
often heard from that holy man, Simplicianus, afterwards 
bishop of Milan, that a certain Platonist affirmed, that the 
beginning of St. John’s Gospel deserved to be written in let- 
ters of gold, and to be set up in all the most eminent places 
throughout the Christian church.” Justin Martyr, in his 
Apology, affirms that “Plato gave the second place to the 
Word of God, and the third to the Spirit which is*said to 
have moved upon the waters.” Clemens Alexandrinus, 
commenting on that passage in Plato’s second epistle ta 
Dionysius, in which he speaks of the +i xgurov, the +i deurezov 

and the ri teirov, says, “1 understand this no otherwise, than 
that the holy Trinity is signified thereby ; the third being 
the Holy Ghost, and the second the Son, by whom all 
things were made, according to the will of the Father.” 
So, St. Cyprian, in his work de Spiritu Saneto, affirms, 

that the universal Juyn of Plato was no other than the 
Holy Ghost of the Christian theology. Eusebius Cesari 

ensis, in an argument instituted to prove the general accord- 

ance of the Platonic and Christian Trinity, and of both of 
them with the Hebrew cabala of the Trinity, says: “The 
oracles of the Hebrews, placing the Holy Ghost, after the 
Father and the Son, in the third rank, and acknowledging 
a holy and blessed Trinity after this manner, so as that this 
third power does also transcend all created nature, and is the 
first of those intellectual substances, which proceed from 
the Son, and the third from the First Cause ; see how Plata 
does enigmatically declare the same things in his epistle to 
Dionysius. ‘These things the interpreters of Plato refer ta 
a first God, and to a second Cause, and to a third, the Soul 
of the world, which they call also the third God; and the 
divine Scriptures, in like manner, rank the holy Trinity of 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, in the place or degree of a prin. 
ciple.” St. Cyril says: “Plato was not altogether ignorant 
of the truth, but had the knowledge of the only begotten 
Son of God, as likewise of the Holy Ghost, called by him, 
Luyn; and he would, every way, have expressed himself 
righily, had he not been afraid of Anitus and Melitus, 
and of that poison which Socrates drank.” We close our 
citations with a remarkable passage from St. Athanasius, in 
which we have his high authority for repeating what we 
have before asserted, that the second and third hypostases 
in the Platanic trinity were supposed by Plato to be yx 
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created. It is extracted from his book concerning the de- 
crees of the Nicene Council. ‘“The*Arians,” he says, “bor- 
rowing the word ’ayéwyros from the Pagans, (who acknow- 
ledge only one such,) make that a pretence to rank the Word, 
or Son of God, who is Creator of all, amongst creatures or 
things made; whereas they ought to have learned the right 
signification of that word, ‘ayéwyro¢” (i. e. a self-existing 
being,) “from those very Platonists who gave it to them ; 
and who, though acknowledging their second hypostasis, 
Novs or Intellect, to be derived from the first, called T’ Ayaéov, 
and their third hypostasis, vy or Soul, from the second,— 
nevertheless hesitate not to affirm them both to be ‘ayévyra 
or uncreated, knowing well, that, thereby, they detract no- 
thing from the majesty of the first, from whom these two 
are derived. Wherefore the Arians either ought so to speak 
as the Platonists do, or else say nothing at all concerning 
these things, which they are ignorant of.” Many other 
authorities to the same effect might be adduced, but these 
may suffice to show, what, with great unanimity of assent, 
were the opinions of the early fathers on this subject; and 
that divines and Christian philosophers, of the highest re- 
pute, who approached near to the age of Plato, and were 
particularly conversant with his writings and those of his 
disciples, were ready to stand forth the fearlesss champions 
of his orthodoxy ; and that, if their valour was a mistake, 
and the light, under which they wrote, a wandering meteor, 
and they are actually anticipated, in the promulgation of the 
true theory of the Platoaic philosophy in respect to the 
Divine Nature, by a modern theological Professor of our 
day, such error and such darkness are not to be imputed to 
them as an offence, but are rather attributable to same acci- 
dent, wholly unknown to us, and against which no ordina- 
ry providence could guard them. 

We may gather, perhaps, from the inquiries we have thus 
far prosecuted, some lessons of importance, and same warn- 
ings. We may, at least, discover how strangely and how 
unprofitably the theological world, for the last fifteen hun- 
dred years, has been occupied. ‘Thus, we have seen it ply- 
ing every energy, straining every nerve, and resorting to 
every expedient that imagination could suggest ; now en- 
gaged in profound meditations about incomprehensible mys- 
teries ; now digesting solemn methods of unravelling them ; 
now employing the power of argument, now the arts of so: 
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phistry, and, anon, those tests of truth which wit and ridicule 
supply, when reason and ingenuity fail to sustain a blunder; 
sometimes blessing itself for new-made converts, but, just 
as often, venting its curses against the refractory and he- 
retical, and, where imprecations have proved ineffectual for 
the gratification of a mean resentment, investing a lordly 
Church with civil power to persecute, punish and destroy ; 
exulting, occasionally, over a temporary and profitless vic- 
tory, and marshalling its forces with fresh courage, for new 
attacks, after repeated and disastrous defeats ; losing itself 
in the mazes of metaphysical subtlety, without any clue to 
guide it out of the labyrinth of folly ; doing much arrogantly, 
and suffering much with an ill grace, and causing others to do 
and suffer much, contrary to the dictates of their will, rea- 
son and conscience,—and all for what? Shall we confess 
it? In order to settle and determine for the human race, in 
whose behalf the irreverent inquiry has been instituted, and 
for all future times, wHaY THE supsTANCE oF GOD 1s! 
For, if the three hypostases of the Divine Trinity be, as is 
asserted, of the same snbstance, and the proposition be de- 
nied, before it can be made out to the satisfaction either of 
the devout or the curious, it must first be assumed, as a mat- 
ter of course, that God is a substance, and secondly it must 
be ascertained what the substance of God is, and then, by 
comparison of the three several hypostases with each other, 
looking now at the hypostases, and now at substance, it may 
possibly be seen, whether they are of the same, of a similar, 
or of a wholly different substance. This, then, is one of the 
mighty questions, which has, for ages, employed the highest 
faculties of the most gifted intellects, and awakened the 
fiercest passions that ever distracted the human breast, and, 
in the struggle between blind reason and headlong fury 
that has ensued, has convulsed the Christian world to its 
centre! And what has been the result? Is the question 
yet settled? Do we, after the agitations and throes of cen- 
turies, spent in solving the profound enigma, understand 
any thing more respecting the substance of the incompre- 
hensible God, than when the problem was first propounded ? 
Has reason made any discoveries in this difficult department 
of inquiry, unknown to our ancestors? Have Councils 
settled the matter by their decrees? Have the schoolmen 
of the middle ages who turned questions into quibbles, and 
mistook syllogism for sense, shed any additional light upon it? 
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Has denunciation, with its terrors, dissipated the doubts that 
are certain to arise respecting itin every mind? Assuredly 
not. In regard to what constitutes the substance of the 
Divinity, we are still tossed, by wave and tempest, on the 
wide ocean of uncertainty, as far from land as ever, and 
without a chart, a compass, a star, or the faintest flickering 
of light in the distance to direct our course. The theologi- 
cal world is utterly at fault here. It has been speculating 
wildly, talking loudly, and struggling vehemently in the 
quicksands, and all to no purpose. ‘The question has never 
been settled, and it never can be, simply because it is one of 
those matters over which the Almighty has seen fit to throw 
a veil of impenetrable obscurity. We know something and 
imagine more, respecting the qualities of things, but of their 
substance, in which those qualities inhere, we actually 
know nothing, and can know nothing. What is the sub- 
stance of a grain of sand, what the substance of the human 
body, and what the substance of the Infinite Spirit, who, 
spaceless, pervades all space, are problems which equally 
perplex and confound the human faculties. 

It will be perceived, notwithstanding the vast expenditure 
of talent and ingenuity employed .in their solution, that not 
the slightest approach has hitherto been made towards the 
discovery of this hidden and mysterious element. Divines 
have indeed told us, and it is all they have been able to do, 
that the Son is consubstantial with the Father, because he 
is, like him, a being of infinite Goodness, infinite Wisdom 
and infinite Power, but goodness, wisdom and power are, 
evidently, not substance ; they are simply qualities or attri- 
butes of a spiritual being, and, after all the toils of an unsa- 
tisfactory demonstration, we are stil] left as much in the dark, 
and as far from the truth, as ever. Behind these attributes 
or properties, there is something deeper still,—the suB- 
STANCE in which they inhere,—which has never been dis- 
covered, and the arm is instantly paralyzed, by the fiat of 
the Almighty, which attempts to draw aside the curtain, in 
order to disclose the secret which he has thought proper to 
screen from observation. 

Assuming the unity of God as an indisputable truth, the 
attempt to individualize the three hypostases, has proved 
just as herculean and as profitless a labor, as the effort to 
establish their consubstantiality ; since, whatever argument 
convinces us of their unity, at the same time deStroys their 
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individuality, and whatever proves their individuality, des- 
troys their unity. If, however, it be admitted, and it may 
be, that the hypostases be principles and not persons, (and 
the word vro¢acig means a principle as well as a substance, 
the difficulty vanishes, and the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, 
i. e. the doctrine of three all-powerful, self-existent, co-eter- 
nal, co-equal principles or hypostases, viz : infinite Love, the 
Father, or the divine moving principle, infinite Wisdom, the 
Son, or the divine causing principle, and infimte Power, or 
the Holy Spirit, the divine operating principle, principles 
different in their nature, but each and all equally divine, and 
indissolubly joined together in the unity of the Godhead, 
becomes a perfectly clear and intelligible proposition, diffu- 
sing light, warmth and life throughout the whole moral 
world, as the sun sheds its light, heat and rays throughout 
the whole natural world. Besides, we maintain, that the 
three-fold nature of the Deity results, necessarily, ‘from the 
fact, that there is no such thing as abstract unity in nature, 
but that every being and every thing, with which we are 
at all conversant, whether material or spiritual, visible or 
invisible, is presented to the contemplation of the senses or 
of the mind under some three fold aspect or other; and 
that, as in every circle there is a centre, an area and a cir 

cumference ; in every cube, length, breadth and depth; in 
every sensible object a beginning, a middle and an end; in 
every mind, will, understanding and active power ; in every 
action, end, cause and effect, and in the sun, light, heat and 
rays, —properties different from each other, but whose union 
is indispensable to the existence of the thing of which they. 
are the properties,—so, in God, his unity results from a 
combination of the three several properties or principles 
just above stated, and that, thus, the Trinity of the Godhead 
is equally ineulcated by an enlightened philosophy and by 
Divine Revelation. 

We have been carried into the field of speculation on 
sublime themes much farther than we at first intended to 
go, but it is no matter, since our temper, as may be seen, is 
quite peaceful, and since we have raised no alarm and _ pro- 
duced no.consternation. The elements are still genial, the 
sun still shines brightly, but benignantly, and we ‘have heen 
wafted over the waters partly by the force of the current, 
and partly by the steady impulse of a sweet and prosperous 
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Southern breeze, until, laden with the treasures of our expe- 
dition, which has been one chiefly of exploration, if not of 
discovery, we are about to enter the desired haven. We 
should be sorry, if, in doing what we have done, we had as- 
sumed the high office of Jove, in hurling thunderbolts, and 
we shall be still more sorry, if, for what we have done, and 
by way of a terrible penalty for our misdeeds, any exaspera- 
ted lamb shall assume the same office, and, in his tarn, hurl 
thunderbolts on our heads. But the former we think we 
have not done, and consequently the latter we do not fear ; 
and we think too,—although this is not exactly the place for 
offering our devotions, and the selection of a more seques- 
tered recess would perhaps better betoken our humility,— 
we think we have a right to return thanks to the great Crea- 
tor of the universe, that the ages—the dark ages—the ages 
clothed with a more than midnight darkness, when men, 
dressed in a little brief authority, and that usurped, could,— 
without challenging and calling forth the loud and indignant 
remonstrances of charitable and enlightened minds every- 
where,—denounce, spurn,spit upon, anathematize and excom 
municate from Churches, their frail fellow-men, their equals 
in goodness, and their superiors perhaps in wisdom, for ven- 
turing to differ from them about matters which God, in his 
infinite wisdom, and, we doubt not, mercy too, has forever 
veiled from haman scrutiny,—that these ages, together with 
all the ow!s and bats and birds of ill omen that fluttered 
and screamed in the branches, have passed away, never 
more to return, We do not mean to boast of what we can 
do now-a-days, for all sorts of pretension are a mistake ; 
but we have reason to be thankful for what a higher than 
human providence, though not without something surely of 
human co-operation, has accomplished ; and we are quite 
certain, that there is a clear and beaming light streaming 
down from the skies, over the inhabitants of the earth, in 
this nineteenth century, which directs our course in a no- 
bler career of duty, than was ever opened to ecclesiastical 
power, armed with the faggot or the axe of the execationer. 
Besides, we live in the United States, and the voice of our 
country,—a country so dear to us,—utters in not'unwilling 
but consenting ears, its loud and powerful accents in behalf 
of liberty,—a large and liberal, but, at the same time a just 
and equitable, liberty. We, therefore, think, speak and 
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write freely, while we think, speak and write under the 
protection of reasonable laws, and the high sanctions of an 
enlightened public opinion ; and if, in the exercise of the last 
of these our franchises, which, through the instrumentality 
of the press, has become a very precious and excellent one, 
we may chance to have expressed ourselves with too much 
severity respecting Dr. Pond’s little book,—an error which 
we still hope and believe we have not been guilty of, this 
severe tone of remark and of censure would, certainly, we 
admit, be a violation of the well-tempered liberty we enjoy, 
and a perversion of the generous aims of charity; but we 
still, in the spirit of deprecation, must urge in our behalf, 
and may, we trust, well urge, that this fault of ours, if we 


have committed it,—must be set down to the account of 


that infirmity which sometimes errs, and which appertains, 
more or less, to all human judgments. We could not, in 
conscience, have praised this book, even if we had wished 
to do so, and, therefore, from a sense of literary justice, we 
have condemned it, and condemned it, too, not because, with 
high aims, it is not a great production, but because, with 
such aims, it isa very little one, positively insignificant, and 
is only nothing, when it should be something, nay much. 


W. 


Arr. VI.— The Auto-Biography of Goethe. Truth and 
Poetry: from my Life. Edited by Parke Gopwin. In 
two parts. New-York: Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broad- 
way. 1846. 


Many years ago, there came into our possession a work 
which bore this title, ‘A Life of Goethe, written by him- 
self” It was in our youthful days, and the name of Goethe 
was then, to us at least, an unfamiliar sound; but with 
childish eagerness the book was immediately read. We 
well remember the intense interest with which we pored 
day after day over the fascinating pages, and how after the 
book had once been faithfully perused, incontinently we 
commenced the task again, our interest no whit abated. 
And since that time, most eagerly have we listened to every 
38 VOL. XI.—NO. 22, 
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revelation, authentic or otherwise, concerning that wonder- 
ful man. No circumstance can be too trivial to interest us, 
when it relates to one whose life and whose works were so 
remarkable. 

‘The translation which we read was probably the one to 
which allusion is made in the preface to the volumes which 
now lie before us. “Several years since’—thus reads the 
Preface—“there was what purported to be a translation 
published in London ; but this was a disgraceful imposture. 
Mrs. Austin speaks of it as the most flagrant piece of lite- 
rary dishonesty on record, not without justice; and Mr. 
Carlyle refers to it much in the same spirit. It was a poor 
copy from a wretched French version, in whieh frequently 
twenty pages were omitted ata time, and hardly a sentence 
is rendered with fidelity. Yet a great many people have 
read this book, never suspecting but that they were reading 
a translation from Goethe.” 

No matter how poor the translation was, it certainly ac 
complished a great and useful purpose for at least one hu 
man mind. It aroused latent feelings and aspirations; 
awoke a love of learning; instilled a reverence for the 
beautiful in nature and art; created desires after the infi- 
nite, the unchangeable, the true; and left its undying 
impress upon the soul. If the translation now before us is 
superior, as it undoubtedly is, so much the better for us and 
for others; and the enterprising publishers deserve the 
thanks and encouragement of the American public, for hav- 
ing added another excellent work to the numerous ‘Books 
which are books, which they have hitherto issued from 
their prolific press. Without doubt they will have their 
reward. ‘Those who give us living food, certainly deserve 
to live themselves. 

The experience of such a man as Goethe, the environ- 
ment in which he lived, the circumstances which, from his 
earliest years, were producing their legitimate effects, and 
moulding him into form and shape, must and do speak to 
us with unwonted significance. The thoughtful mind can- 
not fail to perceive this truth, the honest to acknowledge it, 
and the wise to profit by it. ‘The inward experience of most 
men is similar in its general features. All children, in a 
greater or less degree, pass through the same ordeal, and 
weep over the same sort of troubles. Few, however, have 
the ability to detect and to record their emotions ; and hence 
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r- the infinite value of an honest and discriminating autobiog- 
S, raphy. No one can read any faithful, natural record of in- 
0 ternal experience without a continual consciousness, that 
he, too, has felt, has suffered, has enjoyed the same emotions ; : 
) and he, therefore, who can serenely, patiently, and clearly, 
h unfold to us his own internal history, the gradual solution 
e of his life’s mysterious problem, the importunate and uni- J 
n versal sphynx-enigma, deserves our earnest and patient i 
. attention, our thanks, our reverence. ‘ : 
- Always must man be interesting toman. Could we have { 
p, unveiled to us the inward, spiritual life of hut the meanest 
! human beiag, with what intense and curious gaze would 
y we look and linger, and still look and linger, and wonder 
B and adore! But when one so great, so noble, unbares to 
p us his inmost soul, and endeavours to acquaint us, as far as ; 
z possible, with its most secret life, with what solemn rever- ' 
ence should we listen to his revealings! For it is a study . 
of the deepest and most solemn interest, to trace the strug- ; 
gles of a human sou! from the dark regions of discord and 
confusion, to the light of a beautiful and harmonious exis- : 
3 tence. 
- It is coming to be very much the fashion in some quar- 
F ters to throw contempt upon German literature, to sneer at i 
the restlessness of the German mind, to deprecate the influ- 
ence of the speculations of the German intellect’ When 


will people learn that in order to judge fairly of any author 
or set of authors, it is necessary that they should place them- 
selves in their circumstances, take their position, their stand- i 
: point, as the Germans have it? Not till men have made : 
themselves acquainted with the long series of cireumstances i 
which have brought the literature of a nation into a certain 
state, can they form any judgment of its healthiness or un- 
healthiness. Our standard may not be at all a suitable one 
by which they should be tried. Now, if Germany have 
any honest, genuine word to speak to us, in heaven’s name 
let us listen to it; let us not close our ears and turn away. 
Can we not judge for ourselves whether the word be true 


or false! Men sometimes, in their stupid fear, close their : 
ears against an inspired word. 

Goethe came forward upon the stage of life at a time when . 
German literature was in an unsettled, transition state, and 


was obliged to grope his way almost alone. In his life we 
read the ‘epitomized history of the rise and progress of the 
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present German literature, and in that light, if in no other, 
it deserves attentive study. When great changes are to 
take place, when society has evidently outgrown its old ha- 
biliments, in the nature of things they must and will be cast 
aside. No conservatism is strong enough to resist such 
changes, when their time has come. And there must be a 
putting off before there can be a putting on. Of necessity 
must there be denial and negation before there can be affir- 
mation. Things essentially different cannot exist in_har- 
mony together. The old structure must be taken down 
before a new one can be erected. And sad it is if there is 
any mistake here. Very mournful it is if the old and vene- 
rable is thrown aside merely because it is old and venera- 
ble, and not because it has gone into dotage, and become a 
mere encumbrance. More mouruful still if those who tear 
down have but strength and faculty for their destructive 
work, and can only sit hopelessly down, upon the unsightly 
ruin they have made, without any ability to rear another 
and a truer fabric. 

As for Goethe, he was none of these. Early in life he 
saw the whole structure which had been thought so beauti- 
ful, lying in ruins before him, and it was his aim and endea- 
vor to build again a beautiful and harmonious temple. 
When he wrote the Sorrows of Werter, he embodied the 
universal feeling of his time; its dark, melancholy skepti- 
cism, its unbelief. After losing, as he tells us he did, all re- 
spect for Authority, as well in Religion, as in Literature 
and Politics, it was well for him that he had suiflicient 
strength and honesty to seek for the right and true. Provi- 
dence favored him with a long life and a fortunate sta- 
tion, and how nobly he fulfilled his honest endeavor, may 
be known and read in his voluminous and extraordinary 
works. 

“The main point in all biography,” says Goethe in his 
Preface, “is to present the man in all his relations to his 
time, and to show to what extent it may have opposed or 
prospered his development, what view of mankind and the 
world he has shaped from it, and how far he himself, if an 
artist, poet, or author, may be an exiernal reflection of its 
spirit.” A man whose spiritual eyes are open, whose spirit- 
ual, inward sense is quickened, receives a living impress 
from every thing with which he comes in contact. God 
and his fellow men, the Creator and all the created universe, 
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alike instruct, alike delight him. Things above him, and 
things below him, teach the same glorious truths. He sees 
and feels the universal harmony, looks beneath the some- 
times unpromising exterior, and discerns the Deity in all. 
But there must be earnest questioning before so precious a 
result can crown his efforts. It often happens in this world 
that the most honest men must change their estimate of 
things. Men prate much about consistency, and think be- 
cause a man has once believed a thing, he must always be- 
lieve it. Consistency, so called, is a monster which stran- 
gles in its birth many a true and sacred thought. We have 
no objection to the right sort of consistency, a correspon- 
dence between the inward thought and the outward act; 
but as for what usually goes by that name, a mere adher- 
ence to past commitments, what have honest men to do 
with it? If the past word or deed has been right and true, 
let it be touched by no irreverent hand; but if the past and 
present have been in honest strife, and the present has won 
the victory, why hesitate to show our truest colors? 

Few men are living a genuine, spontaneous life, and 
therefore the study of a genuine man is of all other studies 
the most important. Men alas! are formed and fashioned 
by trivial surrounding circumstances, and not often by ori- 
ginal independent thought. This is what makes the exist- 
ence of most men so tame, so little vital. We are more 
than half dead till we have thrown off the heavy fetters of 
conformity ; till we think, and speak, and act from within, 
from onr own active, enquiring, living souls; till we give 
up our convulsive adhesions to mere “institutions and pre- 
vailing modes of thought. We must, and will, by constant 
questioning, get at the truth of things, or, at least, approxi- 
mate to truth. Let us learn to see things with our own 
eyes, and judge of them with our own understandings. 

And non-conformity is to the truly independent man no 
martyrship. He who bravely resolves that he will be free 
and independent, soon becomes so. Men learn ere Jong 
that they might as well let him alone. If he quails not be- 
fore the supercilious frown of insipidity and monotonous 
routine, they will soon cease to frown, and will learn to 

gaze with a sort of childish curiosity, or even with interest, 
at the doings of one who lives an independent, natural life. 
Original, self-subsisting men are so rare, that they deserve 
to be highly prized 
38* 
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Mere custom, be it ever so time-honored or highly prized, . 


can never be law to the independent thinker. If his hon- 
est and well digested thought wars with custom, he can- 
not hesitate. Custom must retire from the field. His hon- 
est thought, his real conviction, must be conqueror. The 
man must burst his fetters, else he is no freeman, but a 
slave ; no honest. genuine man, but a hypocrite. He has 
learned to live, who can calmly enduie the buzzing imper- 
tinences of those idle insects, which are ever found most 
numerous, and most importunate, where there is the bright- 
est lights, or the sweetest flavor. He who has raised him- 
self above the crowd has certainly made himself a target for 
the shafts of envy ; but he is happy if encompassed with 
armor of proof, against which no weapon ean prevail, or 
has attained to such an elevation that no common shafts can 
reach him. The sou! ean be translated into regions where 
it is safe from harm. Were men what they might be, they 
would seem transfigured before us, shining with a glory not 
earthly, but divine. This sublimity of character strikes us 
with wonder, for it is heaven-born and rare ; and unconsci- 
ously the basest soul prostrates itself before earth’s great. 
est men. 

All true greatness is childlike. Independently it ques, 
tions, and honestly it trusts ; taking it for granted that those 
whom it questions are able to answer truly. If this is 
found to have been a mistake, and the questioner has been 
misled, immediately and earnestly he turns to some other 
teacher, and with the same independence and trusting faith, 
asks the same question again. ‘Truth some time or other 
will reward its honest seekers. The childlike spirit will 
receive an answer from the infinite Father. When the 
Christian disciples asked their Master the ambitious ques- 
tion, ‘which of them should be greatest, Jesus took a lit- 
tle child, and set him in the midst of them ! 

There lies within us,—sometimes dormant, but ever 
there,—a feeling of admiration, of reverence, for all true 
greatness, And itis one of the sublimest elements of our 
nature. Cultivate this feeling of admiration for all great 
men—and no man can be truly great who is not good—and 
you cultivate a noble, a religious feeling. It does us good, 
it invigorates our moral nature, to feel our bosoms swell and 
throb when some vivid and unexpected idea of human 
greatness starts up before us. Could any man, of any party, 
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- whose soul was not deadened by prejudice and sensuality, 
hear of the recent attack upon the floor of the Senate, on 
such a man as our own Calhoun, and picture vividly to 
himself the quiet dignity with which the great and good 
man bore the unprovoked and untasteful insult, and the 
honest indignation felt by men of all parties, without a 
thrill of natural emotion which he feels and knows has done 
him good, has awakened and re-vivified his soul, has caused 
him to pay a genuine and unconscious tribute to greatness, 
to the greatness of human nature, of his own noble nature ! 

Now they who utterly repudiate the idea of the dignity 
of human nature, and forever abuse and villify it, because it 
is actually found in such debasement, are unconsciously 
giving one of the strongest proofs of its innate majesty and 
dignity. Why make they such an outcry about its debase- 
ment? Why thus bewail its low estate? Is it not because 
they clearly discern what it ought to be, and what it may 
be, great, glorious, godlike ! And how could they have 
any conception of a pure and godlike soul, if the germ of 
such a soul existed not within themselves? How but by 
their own consciousness, can they form the least idea of 
what is pure and godlike? ‘Take, for example, the single 
attribute of love ; it comes from God ; it is certainly divine ; 
but what could a man know of love except by his own con- 
sciousness of that holy feeling? There is, then, at least, a 
spark of divinity within us; obscured, smothered, nearly 
extinot, it may be; but still it is there. 

No study can be more interesting or important than this 
same study of human nature. And how the chiidhood and 
youth of such a man as Goethe sped, how all things in na- 
ture, in art, in man, affected him, cannot fail to instruct us ; 
and this is what weseek to know. ‘To most men the world 
is dark. is a puzzle, and life’s path a mysterious labyrinth. 
Most of us blindly grope our way, and when we think we 
have found a guide, and are congratulating ourselves upon 
our good fortune, we discover, in time, that the blind has 
been leading the blind, and may fee! happy if we do not 
find ourselves at last floundering in the ditch together. Yet 
now and then there arises one who is truly a light to the 
world, and who suffers his light to shine, so that all may 
see it, and be therely enlightened. With such itis “greatly 
wise” to seek acquaintance and fellowship. 

But when we seek to acquaint ourselves with a man, we 
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ask not mainly what his creed is; indeed, such a question 
we need not propound at all. We might be thus sorely 
misled. Men are often practically right, while theoretically 
wrong ; and the reverse. But we inquire, how did such a 
man live? How did he act? How did he work? If he 
labored, and Jabored honestly ; if he worked, and did his 
work well, he is our man; we enshrine him in our hearts ; 
he is the great and good man, and receives and deserves 
our homage. No! tell us not what a man professes, tell us 
what he is; what he does; what works he leaves behind 
him, written or unwritten; what impression he made upon 
his age ; what impression he has left for future ages ;—not 
what his faith is, but what fruits that faith produces ; this 
is what we want to know. Full of a godlike w isdom was 
that test of human character left upon record for the instruc- 
tion of all ages, “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Men who patiently labor, men who have a vocation, and 
who perseveringly, amid triumphs and defeats, amid smiles 
and sneers, labor on till introduced by death to higher and 
nobler labors, these are the men who leave their impress 
upon their age, and upon all ages. These are the world’s 
heroes, far more than those who often bear that title ; who, 
like brilliant meteors, flash across our horizon, and are seen 
no more forever. 

An earnest, faithful man, goes through life with his eyes 
wide open. Nothing can pass him by unquestioned. Every 
thing wears a significance which the drowsy multitude can 
never understand. Earth and sky, air and ocean, with all 
their wonderful vitality; human life with all its good and 
evil, its harmonies and its dissonances, all speak to him in 
inquiring tones; and he rests not till some reply, satisfactory 
at least for the time being, has become articulate. Such 
men cannot live untruly, in a false atmosphere. They 
could not breathe therein. If doubt assails them, if their 
honest judgment tells them that certain things are wrong, 
untrue, however strenuously protected those things may be 
by custom and convention, the man’s honest judgment must 
be obeyed. From that there can be no appeal. Tis an 
honest man’s last and highest court. 

The early years of Goethe were by no means without 
their peculiar trials. The strange idiosyncrasies of his 
father, often honestly mentioned, and likewise incidentally 
brought to light in the course of the narrative, must indu 
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bitably have proved excessively annoying to a youth of his 
impressible temperament. ‘The father, though notat heart 
unkind, in fact, indulgent enough in his own queer way, 
was evidently a man of iron prejudices and the strictest 
adherence to routine ; never consulting circumstances, never 
changing once received opinions, never capitulating to aught 
save dire necessity, and then not without a fearful struggle. 
An obstinate man, a man of formulas, of precedents, of the 
most rigid conservatism. F:vidently he belonged to that 
old-fashioned schoo] whose adherents taught that the stern- 
est discipline was always and under all circumstances the 
best. He believed that children were to be driven by fear, 
not attracted by love. He held that weakness was to be 
scared into strength, that all fear was to be frightened away. 
He was more an advocate of cure, than of prevention. A 
striking instance of this mistaken policy may be seen by 
the following little incident. 

“We children,” says Goethe, “were compelled to sleep 
alone, and when we found this almost impossible, so that 
we slyly slipped from our beds to seek the society of the 
servants and maids, our father, with his night-gown turned 
inside out, which disguised him sufficiently for the purpose, 
placed himself in the way, to frighten us back to our rest- 
ing-places. ‘The evil effect of this any one may imagine. 
How is he who is encompassed by a double terror, to be 
emancipated from fear.” 

The pertinacity with which this father adhered to his 
odd notions, was sometimes the cause of serious inconve- 
nience. 

“As long as my grandmother lived,” says our author, 
“my father had refrained from any general attempt to change 
or renovate the house, though it was known that he had 
pretty large plans of building which were to be begun 
immediately after her death. In Frankfort, as in many 
other old towns, when any body put up a wooden structure, 
he allowed the second and third stories to project over the 
lower floor, by which means space was gained, though the 
narrow streets were rendered more dark and disagreeable. 
At last a law was passed, to the effect, that every one put- 
ting up anew house from the ground, should confine his 
projections to the first upper story, and carry the others up 
perpendicularly. My father, that he might not lose any 
room in the second story, caring little for outward archi- 
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tectural appearance, and anxious mainly for the convenient 
arrangement of the interior, resorted to the expedient which 
others had tried before him, of propping the upper part of 
the house, until one part after another had been removed, 
and a new house inserted in its place. Thus, while com- 
paratively none of. the old structure remained, the new 
merely passed for a repair. But as the tearing down and 
building up was a thing to be done gradually, my father 
determined not to quit the house. He supposed he could 
better direct and give his orders—for he possessed some 
knowledge of the technies of carpentry—if he and his 
family should remain. ‘This wasa novel and curious epoch 
for the children. 'To see the rooms in which they had so 
often been prisoned and pestered with wearisome tasks and 
studies, the entries they had played in, the walls always 
kept so carefully clean and fresh, all falling before the ma- 
son’s hatchet and the carpenter’s axe,—the whole upper 
part, in fact, though supported by beams, apparently hover- 
ing in the air, while we were nailed to our prescribed les- 
sons below,—produced a degree of confusion in our young 
heads that was not easily settled. But the youngsters felt 
the inconvenience less when they found that they hada 
larger play-room than before, and that new means were 
furnished them for swinging on beams, and playing see-saw 
with the boards. 

“At first, my father obstinately persisted in carrying out 
his p!an; but when the roof was partly removed, and the 
rain reached our beds, in spite of the carpets that had been 
taken up, converted into oil-cloths, and stretched over us as 
a defence, he reluctantly consented that the children should 
be entrusted to friends, who had already offered their servi- 
ces, to be sent to a public school.” 

See also how even sickness could not induce him to relax 
the strict enforcement of his rules. After-a tedious and 
dangerous struggle with the small-pox, 

“My father,” says Goethe, “who seemed to have laid down 
for himself a certain routine of education and instruction, 
was resolved immediately to repair every delay, and imposed 
double lessons upon the young convalescents. ‘These were 
not hard for me to accomplish, but in so far troublesome, as 
they hindered, and to a certain extent, repressed my inward 
development, which had taken a decided bent.” 
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Again, speaking of his father, our author says : 

“He was of that number of recluses who never form 
themselves into a society. ‘I'ley are as much isolated in 
respect to each other, as they are in regard to the rest of 
mankind, and become more so all the while, as such seclu- 
sion renders their individualities more and more repulsive.” 

He even carried his petty dogmatism so far, that when 
Klopstock’s Messiah appeared, he would not ‘purchase it, 
even though its possession was earnestly desired by his 
family, because it was written in blank verse, to which he 
cherished a mortal enmity, conceiving nothing to be poetry 
that was not clothed in rhyme. We smile also as we read 
that his passion for completion was so strong, that whatever 
evening family reading was commenced must be finished, 
come what might. 

“If our family circle,” says Goethe, “during any of the 
long winter evenings, began to read a book aloud, we were 
compelled to go on with it, though every body was tired to 
death of it, and my father himself was the first to yawn 
[ remember one winter we had to work our way through 
Bower’s History of the Popes. It was a terrible time, as 
there is little or nothing in ecclesiastical affairs that can in 
any way interest children and young people.” 

But when the French took possession of Frankfort, and 
were quartered there for so long a tim», the indignation of 
Mr. Goethe knew no bounds. Of these times, not without 
their interest and pleasant excitement to him, our author 
says 

“This unexpected, and, for many years, unheard-of bur 
den weighed heavily upon our comfortable citizens, and 
none felt it a greater hardship than my father, who was 
obliged to take foreign military into his scarcely finished 
house, to open to the om his we ll- furnished reception rooms, 
which were general ly closed, and abandon to the caprices 
of strangers all that he had arranged and kept so carefully. 
Siding as he did with the Prussians, he yet found himself 
besieged in his own chambers by the French—it was, in 
his opinion, the greatest 0 iisfortnne that could happen to 
him. Had it been possible for him to have taken the matter 
more easily, he ed aed saved himself and us many sad 
hours, for he spoke French well, and could deport himself 
with dignity and grace in the daily int reourse of life. The 
King’s lieutenant was quartered upon us, who, although a 
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military person, still had to settle differences, quarrels be- 
tween the soldiers and citizens, and all questions of debt 
and traffic. ‘This man was the Count Thorane, a native of 
Grasse in Provence, not far from Antibes; a tall, thin, 
stern figure, with a face badly marked by the small-pox, 
black fiery eyes, and a dignified, reserved demeanour. On 
entering the house, he made a favorable impression at once 
upon its inmates, for in mentioning the different apartments, 
some of which were to be given up, and others retained by 
the family, a picture room was spoken of, and the Count 
immediately requested permission, notwithstanding it was 
dark, to make the pictures a hasty visit by cendle light. 
He took very great pleasure in such things, and when he 
heard that the greater part of the artists by whom they had 
been painted, yet lived in Frankfort and its neighborhood, 
he assured us that he should be delighted to know and to 
employ them. But even this sympathy in respect to art, 
could not change my father’s feelings, or bend his character. 
He permitted what he could not prevent, and so kept at a 
distance in inactivity ; for the uncommon state of things 
around him was intolerable to him, even in the veriest 
trifle.” 

Thus did this “hypochondriac self-tormentor,” as Goethe 
elsewhere calls his father, make the worst of what was in- 
evitable, and added infinitely to his already heavy burdens. 
This was unwise, to say the least of it it; nay, it was an 
altogether suicidal policy. Our business, however, is with 
the son ; and how these things affected him, is the question 
which now mainly concerns us. Affect him they certainly 
did, for they made his home disagreeable; and when, as 
the crowning discrepancy between their tastes, they disa- 
greed in the choice of a University, things came to such a 
pass that the young student began to feel that there would 
be no joy to him like that of leaving home. Fora sensitive 
affectionate nature, this was in truth a mournful state of 
things. 

These peculiarities of his father might have proved still 
more injurious in their effects upon Goethe’s character, if 
they had not been counter-balanced by the judicious kind- 
ness, the tact, and clear common-sense o! his mother, and 
the varied amenities of social life. While we have present- 
ed to us the comical picture of the father, with his gown 
turned inside out, waylaying the little tremblers, and scar- 
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ing them back to their uneasy pillows, we behold the mother 
pursuing an altogether different, and a much wiser plan, 
She promises them a morning reward in the shape of plums, 
if they will overcome their superstitious fears. This anti- 
cipated treat so filled their young imaginations, that all 
spectres and hobgoblins retired from the field. 

See too, how the kind old grandmother ministers always 
to their childish enjoyments. They passed all their leisure 
hours in her spacious apartment, Goethe tells us, where 
they found plenty of room for their sports. See the dear 
old soul bestowing upon the noisy intruders “various trifles” 
and “all sorts of nice morsels!” And then, on Christmas 
eve, that last best gift of hers—the puppet show! Here is 
now an inexhaustible source of amusement, unfolding, as 
Goethe says, “a new world in the old house.” Blessings on 
the aged heart that warmed so lovingly to childhood ! 

There were also the maternal grandparents, with their 
quaint old house in Friedberg street, which “appeared to 
have been formerly a castle.” ‘There was the old people’s 
garden, which “stretched with considerable length and 
breadth away behind the buildings, and was very well 
kept.” ‘Those walks “skirted by vine-trellisses’—those 
flowers, “which from spring till autumn, adorned in rich 
profusion the borders as well as the beds” —that “immeasura- 
ble row of current and gooseberry bushes”—yielding the 
young urchins “a succession of harvests till autumn”—that 
old, high, wide-spreading mulberry tree, interesting them 
“both on account of its fruits,” and because they had been 
told “that the silk-worms fed upon its leaves”—and, above 
all, the old grandfather, the Schultheiss, who was to be 
found in his garden every evening, “tending with genial 
care the finer growths of fruits and flowers ;” with those 
“ancient gauntlets” on his hands, to protect them from the 
thorns, with his “flowing robe de chambre,” and “a black 
velvet cap upon his head, which gave him a look somewhat 
between that of an Alcinous and a Laertes ;” and, more 
than all, with his alleged “gift of foresight ;” we can rea- 
dily imagine with what exuberant delight the future poet, 
emancipated from the frozen atmosphere of his father’s un- 
yielding etiquette, ran from fruit to flower, gay and light- 
hearted as the summer butterfly. 

The sojourn also of the King’s Lieutenant in his father's 
house,—that was, on the whole, a merry epoch for the chil- 
39 VoL. X1.—No. 22. 
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dren. ‘There were “candies and sweet wine,” which were 
sometimes given them ; there were frequent visits to the 
French theatre; there was a perpetual coming and going of 
artists of all grades ; there were pictures of all sorts, and in 
all stagess of forwardness; these novelties, with many 
others not enumerated, could not fail to give life and inter- 
est to the house, and to enchant the children ; for children, 
unlike their seniors, are not easily annoyed by changes, and 
delight, above all things, in a scene of bustling anima- 
tion. 

Nor must we omit to mention among the genial influen- 
ces of Goethe’s childhood, the “family-friend.” He it was 
who smuggled into the house a copy of the anathematized, 
but long-desired Klopstock’s Messiah, and thus procured for 
Goethe and his sister the most exquisite and durable plea- 
sure. 

We have thus shewn that for Goethe there were many 
avenues of escape from the petty, domineering prejudices of 
his father ; but in the case of his sister, we see how it might 
have fared with him, if he had not been happily delivered 
from their influence. He found her, when he returned from 
the Leipzig University, nearly goaded to desperation by the 
incessant friction of two unbending wills, nearly maddened 
by the constant pressure of paternal authority, nearly crush- 
ed beneath the perpetual consciousness of force, nearly ru- 
ined by unwilling submission. “She had turned,” says 
Goethe, “the hardness of her character against her father, 
in a manner which seemed to me fearful. She did all that 
he commanded and arranged for her, but in the most wna- 
miable manner in the world. She did it in the established 
routine, but nothing more and nothing less. But now, since 
my sister was as love-needy as any human being can be, 
she turned her affection wholly on me.” 

The result of Goethe’s mature reflections upon the opposing 
influences amid which his early years were passed, appears 
to be a decided preference for the law of kindness, as oppo- 
sed to the law of force and coercion. 

“They should let youth,” he remarks, “do only what it 
likes ; it does not stick to false maxims very long; life soon 
tears or charms it free again.” 

Further on he says, “If elderly persons wish to play the 
pedagogue properly, they should neither prohibit nor render 
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disagreeable to a young man anything which gives him 
pleasure, no matter of what kind it may be, unless, at the 
same time, they can have something else to put in its place, 
or can contrive a substitute.” We imagine that all chil- 
dren and young persons will most cheerfully subscribe to 
such doctrines, and bless Goethe in their heart of hearts for 
having uttered them. 

Goethe’s earnest spirit of inquiry very early developed 
itself. Nor was this spirit without abundant and uncom- 
mon means for its indulgence. ‘The public office of his 
grandfather, the Schultheiss, afforded him access to the pub- 
lic buildings, which, in so ancient a city, were numerous, 
and full of significant emblems ; while the fondness of his 
father for all sorts of pictures, antiquities, and curiosities, 
and his employment of his son as messenger to artists and 
workshops of all descriptions, offered him rich and valuable 
means of information. Accordingly we find him at a very 
early age, wandering with his young companions about the 
precincts of “the Romer,” threading their way along “tow- 
er, stair, and postern”—obtaining an entrance into “the 
great, plain session-room of the Council,” gazing upon its 
ceilings, and pondering upon its inscription, “at the top of 
the middle wall,” 


“One’s man’s word is no man’s word, 
Justice needs that both be heard”— 


examining the benches “ranged around the wainscotting,” 
and thus ascertaining why the order of rank in the Senate 
“was distributed by benches”-——and “mingling with the 
crowd at the audiences of the burgomasters.” We are like- 
wise told how they “managed to gain the favor of the keep- 
ers, so as to be allowed to mount the new imperial staircase, 
which was painted in fresco, and closed with a grating”— 
and how “the election-chamber, with its purple hangings 
aud admirably-fringed gold borders, filled them with awe.” 
He speaks also of “door-pieces, on which little children or 
genii, clothed in the imperial ornaments and sustaining the 
insignia of the empire, made a curious figure,” and “were 
observed” by them “with great attention ;” and tells how 
they “could scarcely be got out of the great imperial hall,” 
when they “were once fortunate enough to steal in,” and, 
says he, “We reckoned him our truest friend, who, while we 
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looked at the busts of the collected emperors painted around 
at a certain height, could tell us something of their deeds.” 

Here too, he says, they “drank in many a legend of Char- 
lemagne,” and were told all about “Rudolph of Hapsburg,” 
and “Charles the Fourth.” They “heard Maximilian prai- 
sed,” nor was the Emperor Ginther of Schwarzburg forgot- 
ten. ‘Then they did not fail to visit “the grave of that brave 
Gunther, so much prized both by friend and foe.” 

If we likewise accompany him in his visits to that “vi- 
vacious” aunt of his, who was “married to the drug- 
gist Melber,” and who lived “near the market, in the live- 
liest and most crowded part of the town,”—we may see him 
leoking down from the windows “upon the hurly burly” in 
which he “feared to mingle,” and watching with the great- 
est interest the process of preparing for the druggist’s win- 
dow, the little brown sticks of liquorice. Of Mrs. Melber, 
he says: 

“This aunt was the most vivacious of all my mother’s 
sisters. When my mother, in her early years, was pleased 
to be neatly dressed, working at some domestic occupation, 
or reading a book, she ran about the neighborhood picking 
up neglected children, to take care of them, comb them,and 
carry them round, as indeed she did me for a good while. 
At any festival time, or a coronation, it was impossible to 
keep her in the house. Asa little child already, she had 
scrambled for the coins scattered on such occasions ; and it 
is related of her, that once, when she had gota good many 
together, and was looking at them with great delight in the 
palm of her hand, it was struck up by somebody, and all 
her booty vanished at a blow. Once, too, while standing 
on a post as the Emperor Charles VII. was passing, at a 
moment when the people were silent, she shouted a vigor- 
ous “Long live the King!” into the coach, which made him 
take off his hat to her, and thank her quite graciously for 
her bold salutation. Ev ery thing in her house was stirring, 
lively, and cheerful, and we children owed her many a gay 
hour.” 

As another illustration of his spirit of inquiry, he says: 

“I well remember, how, as a child, I pulled flowers to 
pieces, to see the insertion of the leaves in the calyx, and 
plucked birds that I might examine the articulation of the 
feathers.” 
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Here is also another : 
“An armed loadstone, very neatly sewed in a scarlet cove, 


was one day destined to experience the effects of this spirit | 


of inquiry. For the secret force of attraction which it not 
only exercised on the iron bar that was attached to it, but 
which strengthened itseif in such a way that it could daily 
bear a heavier weight—this mysterious property so absorb- 
ed my admiration, that for a long time [ contemplated its 
workings in mute astonishment. But at last I imagined I 
might arrive at some eloser explanation of it by tearing 
away the external covering. ‘Chis was done, though I be- 
came no wiser in consequence, as the naked armature taught 
me nothing further. That was next taken off, and I held 
in my hand the simple stone, with which I never grew 
weary of making experiments on filings and needles—ex pe- 
riments that profited my youthful spirit little, except by 
diversifying my experiences. I could not manage to recon- 
stract the mechanism ; the parts were soon scattered, and I 
lost the resulting phenomena at the same time with the ap- 
paratus.” 

“Nor was I more fortunate in the attempt to put together 
an electrical machine.” 

We next find him with the jeweller Lautensack, to whom 
he had been sent by his father. It seems that the father 
had promised the mother a magnificent present when peace 
should be proclaimed. ‘This was to be nothing less than a 
golden-snuff-box, set with diamonds—for though he never 
allowed himself any indulgence of a merely temporary cha- 
racter, such as taking ‘an airing,’ or going to a place of 
amusement, he could be singularly generous upon what he 
deemed fit occasions, and peace was, of all other events, 
what he most desired. Goethe found Lautensack engaged 
upon a bouquet of colored stones, which he was preparing 
for “the Emperor Fritz,” who was known to havea great 
passion for jewels, and especially colored stones. , Lauten- 
sack being thus pre-occupied, had delayed the completion 
of the snuff-box beyond all endurance, and Goethe was fre- 
quently despatched by his father with threats and injune- 
tions. The jeweller, it appears, cunningly took advantage 
of the boy’s inquiring turn of mind, and kept him so busy 
between admiration and study of the princely bouquet, as 
to ward off from himself the unwelcome messages. But 
the consequence was that Goethe soon “knew the whole 
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bouquet by heart, and could, quite as well as the jeweller, 
have demonstrated its virtues to a customer.” 

Goethe’s love of the beautiful, both in nature and art, we 
likewise see very early manifested; and here too, he was 
continually placed in circumsiances favorable to its devel- 
opment. He tells us of a room on the second floor of his 
father’s dwelling, “which was called the garden chamber,” 
because they had there endeavored to supply the want of a 
garden by means of a few plants placed before the window. 
This became his favorite retreat. Here he used to sit ; here 
he studied ; over these window-gardens he used to look out 
beyoud the city walls, upon “a beautiful and fertile plain, 
the same which stretches towards Hochst.” From thence 
he “watehed the thunder storms,” and could never tire of 
gazing at the setting sun, which went down directly oppo- 
site the windows. Seated here, in his solitary retreat, he 
likewise watched the neighbors “wandering through their 
gardens, taking care of their plants, the children romping, 
the little knots of friends enjoying themselves, could hear 
the bowls rolling and the nine-pins dropping,” and, says he, 
“it excited within me a feeling of solitude and, consequent- 
ly, of melancholy (sehnsucht), which, conspiring with the 
seriousness and awe produced by nature, left traces of its 
influence even at that early age, but showed itself more dis 
tinetly in after years.” 

We soon find him strolling about his native city, loving 
“more than anything else to promenade on the great bridge 
over the Maine.” “The beautiful stream,” says he, “above 
and below the bridge, attracted my attention, and when the 
gilt weathercock on the summit glanced in the sunshine, 
it seemed to me perfectly delicious.” Throughout the 
whole book he kindles at the mention of any beautiful sce- 
nery, but we have cited the foregoing reminiscences mainly 
because they were the developments of his earliest years. 

His love of art was perhaps first awakened, certainly it 
was fostered, in his father’s dwelling. “In the interior. of 
the house,” says he, “my eyes were chiefly attracted by a 
series of Roman views, with which my father had orna- 
mented an ante-room. They were the work of some of the 
acomplished predecessors ‘of Piranesi, who were skilled in 
perspective and architecture, and whose touches were firm 
and excellent. There I saw every day, the Piazza del 
Popolo, the Colosseum, the Place and Church of St. Peter’s 
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within and without, the Castle of St. Angelo, and many 
other places. These images impressed themselves deeply 
upon me, and my at-other times very laconic father was 
often so kind as to furnish descriptions of the objects.” 

After the house was re-modelled, “the pictures,” he tells 
us, “which in the old house had hung about promiscuously, 
were now collected, and symmetrically disposed on the 
walls of a suitable room near tlie study, all in black frames, 
set off with gilt mouldings.” The father was undoubtedly 
a great lover, and, in his own way, a great patron of art 
and artists, and accordingly we find him keeping the best 
Frankfort artists constantly employed. Hat, a painter of 
rural scenes and cattle; Traurman, of the Rembrandt 
school ; Scaurz, a painter of Rhine scenery ; Junker, who 
excelled in flower and fruit pieces, sfill life, and figures 
quietly employed, had al! contributed their share to the do- 
mestic collection. “But now,” remarks our author, “by 
means of our new arrangements, more convenient room, 
and especially the acquaintance of a skilful artist, our love 
of art was invigorated and refreshed. ‘This artist was 
Seekatz, whose talent and character will be more minute 
ly unfolded in the sequel.” 

Again, after the arrival of the French Count, 'Thorane, 
the house was in a manner filled with artists. ‘Thorane, in 
his fondness for the art of painting, was a man after the 
father’s own heart, though, unhappily, that heart always 
continued vigorously closed against him. 

“During the very first days of the Count's residence with 
us,” says the narrative, “he sent forall the Frankfort artists, 
as Hirt, Schutz, Trautman, Nothnagel and Junker. They 
showed him their finished pictures, and he bought what 
were for sale. My pretty, bright little room in the gable 
end of the attic, was immediately given up to him, and 
turned into a cabinet and studio, for he designed to keep all 
the artists at work for some time, especially Seekatz of 
Darmstadt, whose simple and natural representations high- 
ly pleased him.” 

“As I had known all these men from my earliest youth, 
and had often visited their studios, and as the Count also 
liked to have me with him, I was present at the consulta- 
tions and orders, as well as at the deliveries of the pictures, 
and took occasion to speak my opinion freely when sketch 
es and designs were handed in.” 
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He had likewise uncommon opportunities for gaining an 
‘ intimate acquaintance with the intricate and varied devel- 
opments of human existence. The house-building during 
his early childhood-—the rambles into the old trading quar- 
ter of the city, where he liked, as he says, to lose himself, 
particularly on market days, among the throngs of buyers 
and sellers—those crowded audiences of the burgomasters— 
the singular ceremony of the Piper’s-court, in which Goethe 
and his sister were especially interested because they “were 
not a little flattered” to see their grandfather, the Schulthe- 
iss, “in a place of so much honor,’—“other festivals” also, 
‘rich in delight for children, which took place in the sum- 
mer season, outside of the city and under the free sky,” 
namely, the rnral festival of the herdsmen, and the season 
when “the poor, pale-looking orphan children were allowed 
to come out of their cells into the open air,”—all these were 
so many vivid lessons of the various actualities of human 
life. 

And there were those Sunday family meetings at the 
grandfather’s house, where, after being so harmoniously 
held for many years, the demon of discord crept in, and 
politics ran so high between the partizans of Austria and 
Prussia; and the New-Year’s gatherings at the same house, 
where, at early dawn, the grandchildren were assembled “to 
hear the drums, obves, clarionets, trumpets and cornets 
played upon by the military and city musicians ; where the 
New-Year’s gifts, sealed and superscribed, were presented by 
the children “to the humbler congratulators;” and where, 
as the day advanced, those of higher rank, first the relations 
and confidential friends, and afterwards the subordinate offi- 
cers and gentlemen of the council, came to pay their res- 
pects to the Schultheiss ;—which was also rich in tarts, bis- 
cuits, marchpanes, sweet wines, and even silver ;—in all 
these things were found significant developments of life. 

He tells us also of his wanderings in the Jewish quarter 
of the city, where he found the females liking very well “to 
prove themselves cordial and polite when a Christian lad 
accompanied them on Sunday to the Fischerfelde.” “I was,” 
he continues, “extremely curious to witness their ceremo- 
nies, nor did I desist till I had assisted at a wedding and a 
circumcision, and formed some idea of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles.” 

The particular account which he gives of the remarkable 
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men with whom he came intimately into contact, while in 
itself interesting and instructive, serves also to assist our 
conceptions of Goethe’s early training. Several of these 
men, he observes, exerted a marked influence upon his youth. 
There was Von OLenscuiacer, “a good looking, com- 
fortable, sanguine man.” 'This man who wasa schoff, and 
who “had employed himself in political and state affairs,” 
and who had likewise travelled considerably, set great store 
by Goethe, as he informs us, and used frequently to conversa, 
with him “on matters in which he was deeply interested.’ 
“I was with him,” he remarks, “when he wrote his Illustra- 
tions of the Gelden Bull, and he managed to explain to me 
very clearly the worth and dignity of that document. It 
was the means of leading my imagination back to those 
wild and unquiet times, and I could not forbear represent- 
ing what he related historically, as if it were present, by 
pictures of characters and circumstances, and often by mim- 
icry ; in which he took great delight, and applauded me till 
he excited me to repetition.” ‘This Von Olenschlager he 
represents as being “very charming in his intercourse,” and 
though living a somewhat secluded life, enjoying heartily 
any intellectual entertainment. He encouraged the child- 
ren to get up plays, and to engage “in such exercises as 
were particularly useful to the young.” Accordingly we 
find Goethe acting the part of Schlegel’s Canuts, his sister 
that of Elfrida, and the youngest son of the family, that of 
Ulfo. “Thereupon,” he says, “we ventured to try Briran- 
Nicus, in order, along with our dramatic talents, to bring 
our language into practice. I took Nero, my sister Agrip- 
pina, and the son, Britannicus. We were more highly 
praised than we deserved, and fancied that we had done it 
much better even than for what we were praised. ‘Thus I 
stood on the best of terms with this family, and am indebt- 
ed to them for many pleasures and a speedier development.” 

Next comes Von Rerneck, an altogether different man. 
He is described as being “of an old noble family, able, hon- 
est, and stubborn, a meagre, saturnine man,” whom Geothe 
had never seen tosmile. This man had met with the great 
misfortune of having his only daughter run away with by 
a friend of the family. ‘THis had so completely soured his 
temper that we are told “he retired to his house and its 
adjacent garden, into which for many years, no brush of 
whitewasher, nor even besom of chambermaid, had found 
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its way. “Me,” says Goethe, “he willingly endured, and 
had especially commended to hisson.” Goethe’s intercourse 
with this unfortunate cynic and ascetic, produced a very 
soothing effect upon him, and by dint of some judicious 
maneuvering, he at length began to crawl out of his shell, 
and look about him. Then follows an amusing account of 
the manner in which this promising beginning was com- 
pletely spoiled; but it is too long for insertion here. 

. Next comes Horratu Huscen, “of the reformed religion, 
‘ind therefore incapable of public office; of the legal pro- 
fession—about sixty years old.” He, it seems, was a perfect 
Timon in his way ; for, says Goethe, “I had not long fre- 
quented his house, before I saw that he had a bone to pick 
with God and with the world.” 

“One of his favorite books,” he continues, “was Agrippa 
de vanitate Scientiarum, which he commended to me em- 
phatically, and so set my young brainsin a whirl for a long 
time tocome. In the buoyancy of youth, I was inclined to 
a sort of optimism, and stood on pretty good terms with 
God or the gods; for the experience of a series of years 
had taught me that there was much to counterbalance evil ; 
that man speedily recovers from misfortune; that he is saved 
from dangers, and does not always go about breaking his 
neck. I looked with tolerance, too, on what men did and 
endeavored, and found many things worthy of praise, which 
my old gentleman could not by any means abide. Indeed, 
once when he had sketched the world to me, rather from 
the crabbed side, I mentioned that he meant to close the 
game with a trump-card. He shut tight his blind eye, as 
he was wont in such cases, looked sharp out of the other, 
and said to me with a snuffling voice, ‘But even in God I 
discover defects.’ ” 

“My various conversations with these men,” remarks our 
author, “were not insignificant, and each of them influenced 
me in his own way. Each one thought as much of me as 
if I had been his only child, if not more; and strove to 
increase his delight in me as in a beloved son, while he 
aspired to mould me into an exact likeness of himself. 
Olenschlager would have made me a courtier; Van Reineck, 
a diplomatist ; and both, the latter parficularly, would have 
disgusted me with poetry and authorship. Husgen wished 
me to be a Timon after his fashion, yet an able juris-consult 
whose profession as he thought, was necessary to defen 
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oneself and friends from the mass of mankind, to succour 
the oppressed, and, above all, to requite the injuries of 
rogues ; though the last is neither practicable nor to be ad- 
vised. 

“But if I kept diligently in the company of these men,” 
he further says, “to profit by their counsels and directions, 
I was none the less furthered by the direct emulation of 
such as were only a little older than myself. I name here 
before al! others, the brothers ScuLtosser and GriesBacn. 
As it concerns myself, I was also minded to produce some- 
thing worthy of note, but in what way this was to be 
brought about was not clear. As we are apt to think rather 
upon the reward we shall receive than upon the services by 
which it shall be won, I will not dissemble, that if I in- 
dulged in any dream of success, it appeared to me most 
fascinating in the shape of that laurel garland which is 
woven to adorn the brow of the poet.” 

But time and space would fail us were we to point out 
as minutely as we would like to do, al] the influences which 
were, in their turn, most industriously at work upon the 
future poet. A mere glance at some of them must suffice 
us. ‘There was the assembling of thie electoral college, 
“the very start” of which furnished them “with unprece- 
dented parade.” ‘This brought another influx of strangers 
into the house, and though it proved to be a more friendly 
billeting than the former one, the dwelling was “still more 
crowded than during the French reign.” “This fact,” says 
our author, “served as a new excuse for my being abroad, 
and passing the greater part of the day in the streets, where 
I could take in all that was going on.” We regret to pass 
over so much that is both interesting and instructive, but 
must refer the reader to the work itself. 

We must not omit to mention the singular episode in our 
young poet’s history—namely, his acquaintance and con- 
nection with Pylades and his companions, and his ardent 
affection for the young and pretty Gretchen. Here were 
experiences obtained in a lower sphere than that in which 
he had an hereditary right to move, yet they were perhaps 
as important and significant, or even more so, than others 
of a more imposing kind. At any rate, the childlike sim- 
plicity and honesty with which he makes us acquainted 
with the whole story, possesses an indescribable charm. 
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Our author has given us a very beautiful, though some- rh 
i what amusing illustration of his early developmeut of the on 
religious element, or reverence. We cannot resist the I 
temptation to transcribe the scene. r 
| “The God who subsists in immediate union with nature,” di 
| says he, “seemed to him (he is speaking of himself) the a 
only God, one who might be brought into close relationship th 
with man, as with every thing else, and would take care of A 
; him, no less than of the motion of the stars, the changes of hi 
the seasons, and the growth of animals and plants. ‘There T 
a were texts of the gospels which: explicitly stated as much, a 
But the boy could ascribe no form to this being; he there- wt 
a fore sought him in his works, and would, in the’ good Old 
Testament fashion, build him an altar. Natural products ae 
} were set forth as images of the world, over which a flame th 
was to burn, to typify the aspirations of man’s heart towards 
! his Maker. He brought out the most exquisite materials to 
; and specimens of a pretty large collection of natural objects, ki 
t and was only puzzled how they should be arranged and a 
it stuck into a pile. My father possessed a beautiful red-lack- fe 
| ered music-stand, ornamented with gilt flowers, in the form - 
of a four-sided pyramid, divided into distinct steps, which a 
had been found convenient for quartettes, but lately was a 
not much in use. The boy laid hands on this, and built - 
up his representatives of nature, one above ‘the other, on rs 
the steps, so that it all looked quite pretty and significant. 
Early in the morning his first worship to God was to be a. 
celebrated, but the young priest had not yet settled it how H 
an agreeable odor was to be imparted to the flame about to , 
ascend. At last it occurred to him to combine the two, as " 
he possessed a few fumigating pastils which emitted a plea- 
sant fragrance, if not with a flame, at least with a glimmer. hi 
In fact, this softer light or exhalation, seemed a better rep- - 
resentation of what passes in the mind, than a more open 7s 
flame. The sun was already up, but the neighboring houses . 
/ concealed theeast. At last it glittered above the roofs, and G 
' a burning-glass was applied to the pastils, which were fixed | 
{ on the pinnacle of a fine porcelain vase. Every thing suc- - 
ceeded to the best of my wishes, and my devotion was per- _ 
fect. The altar remained as an ornament of the chamber * 
which had been assigned to me in the new house. Others € 
regarded it only as a well-arranged collection of natural pr 
curiosities ; but the boy was conscious of something better, ae 
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which he kept to himself. He longed for a repetition of 
the solemn ceremony. But, unfortunately, once when a 
suitable sun arose, the porcelain vase not being at hand, he 
placed the pastils on the top shelf of the stand; they were 
kindled, but too much absorbed in his worship, the priest 
did not observe, until it was too late, what mischief his 
sacrifice was working. 'The remorseless pastils consumed 
the red lacker and beautiful gold flowers of the music-stand, 
which had disappeared like an evil spirit, leaving behind 
him only the prints of his black and ineffaceable footsteps. 
Thereupon the young priest was thrown into an extreme 
consternation. ‘The evil could be covered up, it was true, 
with the larger pieces of his show materials, but alas! the 
spirit for a new offering was gone, and the accident might 
weil be considered as a monition and warning of the danger 
there always is in approaching the Deity in such a way.” 

We have hitherto confined ourselves almost exclusively 
to the first volume of the work, occasionally, however, ma- 
king ap excursion into the second to elucidate some point. 
The work, though it cannot be said to increase in interest 
as we proceed—for nothing is so interesting as childhood— 
continues to be quite as significant and instructive. His 
journey to Leipzig, his first impressions there, the acquain- 
tances he makes, their influence upon him, Gellert’s tirades 
against poetry, the confusion into which his mind is thrown, 
the burning of his manuscripts, his discriminating remarks 
upon the state of German literature, the text books which 
were placed in his hands, his acquaintance with Schlosser, 
Herrinann, Pfeil, Zacharia and Krebel, his visit to Gotts- 
ched, his boarding-house associates, his acquaintance with 
Wieland’s writings, his affection for Annette, the habit he 
acquires of turning every emotion into an image or poem, 
his attendance upon the lectures of Gellert, above all, his 
intimacy with the excentric Berisch, all speak with signifi- 
cance enough to the reflecting mind. 

This Berisch was a comical fellow enough. Once where 
Goethe pressed him, as a man who had seen the world, to 
explain to him what that thing called experience was, of 
which he had heard so much, and in which his friends as- 
sured him he was particularly deficient,—aftet making great 
preparations, he answered, “that true experience was just 
precisely when one experiences what an experienced man 
must experience in experiencing his experience, Now.” 
40 VOL. XI.—No. 22. 
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says our author, “when we seolded him outrageously for 
this, and put him to an explanation, he sensed us that a 
great mystery lay hidden behind these words, which we 
could not comprehend till we had experienced what an ex- 
perienced man * * * and so forth without end: for it 
cost him nothing to talk on so for a quarter of an hour ; 
the experience-must always be experienced still further, and 
at last we would come to true experience. When we were 
thrown into desperation at such fooleries, he protested that 
he had learned this way of making himself intelligible and 
impressive from the latest and greatest writers, who make 
us observe how one may rest a restful rest, and how silence 
can silently be more silent than ever.” 

Goethe’s acquaintance with Orser, the Director of the 
Academy of Design, was of great consequence to him. In 
the saloons of the Academy, he spent many an hour, and 
thus encouraged his love of the art of Painting, and cultiva- 
ted and purified his taste; though, as he confesses, he “by 
no means advanced in the praetice of the art.” Oecser had 
a method of his own in teaching, which, on such a pupil 
as Goethe, was not without its good effects. “He disdain- 
ed,” says he, “to reprove his pupils directly, but rather hint- 
ed his indireet praise and censure very laconically. We 
were thus compelled to think over the matter, and soon came 
to a far deeper insight.” 

Next comes the secret journey to Dresden, and his visits 
to its celebrated Picture Gallery. He takes letters of intro- 
duction from a neighbor of his, a poor theological student, 
who had excited his sympathy in various ways, to his rela- 
tive, a shoemaker of Dresden. Here he endeavors strictly 
to preserve his incognito, that he may the more indepen- 
dently visit, at all times and seasons, the far-famed gallery. 
Here he says, he perceived for the first time, the faculty 
which he afterwards exercised with more consciousness, 
namely, “that of seeing nature with the eyes of this or that 
artist, to whose works he had devoted any particular atten- 
tion.” Ina little whilehe returned to Liepzig, where, he tells 
us, he found his friends in great wonderment concerning 
him, not being accustomed to such digressions from him. 
Nor would they believe him when he told them where he 
had been. 

Then come aecounts of his essays in etching and wood- 
cuts, of Lessing’s visit, of Winckelmann’s death, of his own 
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ill-health, and return to Frankfort, of his researches in al- 
chemy, his manufacture of a religion to suit himself, of his 
departure for Strasburg, of the arrival of Marie Antoinette, 
of various important friendships, of his intimacy with Her- 
DER, and finally, of his acquaintance with the Alsatian Vi- 
car of Wakefield, and his family. 

Goethe has been accused by many persons, and even by 
some German authors, of a certain coldness, a want of en- 
thusiasm, an almost adamantine hardness of character, and 
we must candidly confess that, while perusing his Auto- 
biography, the same idea has crossed ourown mind more 
than once. In every thing he says and does, he seems a 
little too calm, too cold, too professional. ‘There is no want 
of kindness, no want of fervor; but there seems a want of 
that softness, that tenderness, which enters more or less into 
the composition of most of us. But let us ask ourselves 
whether it may not be that it is his very greatness, his com- 
pleteness, which seems to remove him from us. He touch- 
es every thing so artistically, analyses so calmly the various 
elements of human chfracter, dissects, if we may use the 
expression, so skilfully, the varied attributes which enter 
into the constitution of the human mind, that he seems not 
so much one of us, as a being acting in another sphere, and 
acting, as it were, professionally,—a being more to be admi- 
red than loved. 

But after much consideration, much earnest study of his 
character, and after gaining, as we trust, a clearer insight 
into the man, we have learned confidingly to love as well as 
admire him; and the more we reflect upon these things, the 
more intimately we become acquainted with the great Ger- 
man poet, the more does a pleasant human sympathy estab- 
lish itself between us, the more does our admiration warm 
and ripen into love. 

The narrative ends most abruptly, nor is it by any means 
carried so far forward as the one to which we alluded in 
the commencement of the article. As that was printed some 
time before Goethe’s death, and he published a revised edi- 
tion of all his works a short time before that event, it is pro- 
bable that he concluded to let his narrative end here, leav- 
ing his works themselves to tell the story of the progressive 
developement of his remaining years. 
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Arr. VIL—Tue Revorutionary History or Sovrn- 
CAROLINA. 


In all the Histories which have been written of the 
Revolutionary War in South-Carolina, great injustice is 
done the upper country, by an entire omission of many a 
fierce and bloody battle, fought by her gallant sons, in de- 
fence of their country, against Indians, Tories, and British 
soldiers. ‘The Western part of the State, during our Revo- 
lutionary struggle, produced a host of brave and gallant men, 
whose heroic courage and disinterested patriotism, would, 
if known in history, win for their memories, the highest ad- 
miration and gratitude of their countrymen. 

That the upper part of South-Carolina should have been 
so imperfectly known, during the American Revolution, and 
that the bravest and most distinguished of her sons, should 
not be mentioned in the history of the State, is not at all re- 
markable. The historians of that period, and all who fur- 
nished the materials of their histor$, resided in the lower 
country. There was, during the war, and for many years 
afterwards, very little intercourse, between the two divisions 
of the State. They had been settled at different periods, 
and by a widely different population. The settlers, in the 
upper country, were mostly from Virginia, North-Carolina 
and Pennsylvania. They were a hardy, brave, industrious 
people, with very little education, and great indifference to 
personal distinction. ‘They had been inured to all the dan- 
gers and privations of a frontier life. When the war broke 
out they flew to arms eagerly, and fought valiantly. In- 
stead of one foe they had three to contend with—Indians— 
Tories—and British. For several years their country was 
the theatre of a bloody, savage and social war,and has been 
immortalized by the battles of Cowpens, King’s Mountain, 
and Ninety-six. 

It could hardly be expected that such a people would 
take much interest in writing, or furnishing the materials 
for a history of their partizan warfare. They supposed that 
they had performed their duty, by defending their country 
and fighting her battles. This they had done cheerfully, 
and with no view of honor or distinction. They left it to 
others to record, or leave unrecorded their valour and dis- 
interested patriotism. ‘The actors in those scenes have now 
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all passed away, and it would be difficult to supply the omis- 
sions of which we have spoken. A great deal, however, 
might be done. There are rich materials for a history#of 
the upper country of South-Carolina, whilst the State was a 
colony, in the offices of the Secretary of State,sin Columbia 
and Charleston. At some future day, it is to be hoped, that 
the Legislature will turn their attention to#his subject, and 
appoint some competent person to the task. 

We remember to have seen som@ years since, in the Se- 
cretary of State’s office in Columbia, a manuscript history 
of South-Carolina, by Governor Glen. It was a brief, 
though exceedingly interesting sketch of the climate, soil, 
products, population and resources of South-Carolina in 
1740. ‘This history, written by so disfinguished a man, 
and in reply to questions propounded by order of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, has never been printed in South-Carolina, 
and its existence is almost unknown tober citizens! There 
are also, in the same office, voluminous reports of Indian 
Agents, in the upper country, giving full, and most interest- 
ing accounts of the Indians and the country. We haveno 
donbt, that the military correspoudence during the Revolu- 
tionary War in South-Carolina, would afford much mate- 
rial for a history of the upper country, during that period. 
A great deal of valuable information might also be obtained 
from the declarations of pensioners, now on file in the Pen- 
sion office of the United States. 

But the object of the present article is simply to call pub- 
lic attention to these omissions, in our Revolutionary His- 
tory, by pointing out a few of them, in regard to the west- 
ern part of the State. And we are desirous also of disabu- 
sing public opinion, in regard to another matter connected 
with our Revolutionary History, which will be sufficiently 
explained in the latter part of this article. 

In no History of the American Revolution, or of Sonth- 
Carolina, is there any mention made of the “Battle of Ce- 
dar Springs,” in Spartanburg District, which was one of 
considerable importance, both as it regards the number of 
persons engaged, and the consequences which ensued to 
the inhabitants of that District. The following account of 
this battle and the interesting incidents connected with it, 
is from the lips of a highly respectable and intelligent son 
of Col, White, who commanded a batallion in the battle of 
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the Cowpens, and bore a conspicuous part throughout the 
Revolutionary War in the upper country. 

olonel Clark of Georgia, the father of Governor Clark, 
well known in the American Revolution as a bold, active 
and useful officer, was on his march into North-Carolina with 
a regiment of ref Whigs, for the purpose of joining the 
American army Bite expected from the North. The news 
of his march reach@d the ears of Colonel Ferguson, who 
immediately despatehed Major Dunlap of the British army, 
with a detachment of troops, consisting principally of Tories, 
for the purpose of intercepting Colonel Clark and his regi- 
ment of militia. The Colonel not expecting an attack 
from the enemy, had encamped for the night two or three 
miles from the Cedar Springs, when he wasalarmed by the 
firing of a gun, by one of Major Dunlap’s soldiers. It is 
said that this soldier, whose name is not at present remem- 
bered, was a Tory, who felt some compunctious visitings, at 
the idea of surprising and capturing his countrymen, and 
took this opportunity of giving them information of an ap- 
proaching enemy. He pretended, however, that his gun 
went off accidentally, and he was not suspected of any trea- 
chery. Colonel Clark immediately decamped to the Cedar 
Springs, where he could occupy a more advantageous posi- 
tion. Major Dunlap not thinking it prudent to pursue the 
Americans in the night, took quiet possession of Clark’s en- 
campment, and waited for daylight to renew his pursuit. 

Josiah Culverson, noted in Spartanburg District, for his 
daring and desperate courage, had left the American camp 
that evening, for the purpose of returning home, two or 
three miles distant, to spend the night. He came back 
about daylight, expecting, of course, to find Col. Clark and 
his regiment. But as he rode into the camp, he discovered 
that the enemy occupied it, and with extraordinary coolness 
and good fortune he passed leisurely through, without de- 
tection. As he passed along he saw the dragoons catching 
their horses, and other preparations making, to strikemp the 
line of march. When out of sight, he put spurs to his 
horse, and soon came upon Colonel Clark’s encampment, 
where he found the Colonel ready to receive the enemy. 
Ir, a short time, Major Dunlap made his appearance, and a 
warm engagement ensued. The British and Tories were 
repulsed with considerable loss, and the Americans sustain- 
ed very little injury. Major Dunlap hastily fled the coun. 
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try, and the citizens were rid of a most dangerous and trou- 
blesome enemy. Colonel Clark pursued his march into 
North-Carolina. During the pursuit of the enemy, Culver- 
son overtook a dragoon whom he felled with his rifle. The 
next day, when the dead were buried, this man was thrown 
into a hole, near where he lay, and covered withearth. He 
had in his pockets, when buried, some peaches, from which 
a peach tree sprung, and was known, for years afterwards, 
to bear fruit! His grave is still to be seen, with twenty or 
thirty others, who fell in this engagement, but the peach 
tree has long since disappeared. 

“The “Batile of Mud Lick,” was fought, in the summer 
of 1781, by the remnant of a regiment of militia, under the 
command of Colonel Benjamin Roebuck, and a garrison of 
British soldiers and Tories, stationed at William’s Fort, in 
Newberry District. No mention is made of this battle, in 
any history of the Revolutionary War in South-Carolina, 
The Whigs numbered only one hundred and fifty men, 
whilst the enemy was greatly superior in strength. In or- 
der to deprive him of the advantage of a strong fortress, 
which he possessed, the following stratagein was resorted 
to by Col. Roebuck. The mounted riflemen were ordered 
to show themselves, in front of the fort, and then retreat to 
an advantageous position, which had been seleeted by the 
commanding officer. The enemy, no sooner saw the mili- 
tia retreating, than he commenced a hot pursait, confident 
of an easy victory. The first onset was a furious one, but 
was in some measure checked by Lieutenant Colonel White 
and his riflemen. As soon as the “green coat cavalry” 
made their appearance, Col. White levelled his rifle at one 
of the officers in front, and he fell from his horse. This 
successful shot was immediately followed up by others, 
from the mounted riflemen, which brought the enemy toa 
halt, till the infantry came up. The engagement then be- 
came general, and was waged for some time with great heat. 
At length the British and Tories were entirely routed, with 
considerable loss. The Whivs had to lament the death of 
several gallant officers and brave soldiers. Among the former 
was Captain Robert Thomas. Col. White was badly 
wounded but recovered from his wounds. This battle was 
termed “Mud Lick” from the creek, on the banks of which 
Williams’ Fort stood. 

The massacre at Gowens’ Fort, in the upper part of Green 
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ville District, was a terrible and bloody tragedy, which has 
never found its way into any history of the country. Some 
thrilling incidents, connected with this massacre, were 
given to the public a few years since, in a periodical then 
published in Charleston. The fort stood on the waters of 
the Pacolet, and had long been a place of rendezvous and 
safety, for the Whig families of Greenville, Spartanburg and 
Rutherford in North-Carolina. Many were the attempts 
made, by the Indians and renegade whites to capture this 
little station. They had often resorted to art and stratagem, 
to force and violence ; but as often failed, until towards the 
latter part of the Revolution, a formidable band of Chero- 
kees and Tories, painted like Indians, were led down from 
the Saluda Mountains, by the well known “bloody Bates,” 
who had repeatedly filled the country of the Pacolet, En- 
noree and Fair Forest with his plundering and midnight 
assassinations. He possessed all the vices of his Indian as- 
sociates, without a single one of their virtues. After a 
short but vigorous defence, the fort was surrendered, on the 
condition that the unfortunate captives, were to receive pro- 
tection from their savage assailants. But no sooner was 
Bates in possession of the fort, than recreant to his word, 
and insensible to the ordinary feelings of humanity, he 
ordered a general and indiscriminate massacre of the prison- 
ers! A shocking butchery ensued of men, women and 
children. Neither age, sex, nor his own kindred was spared, 
Few made their escape, and some of them in a horribly 
mangled condition. Mrs. Thompson, the wife of Abner 
Thompson, Esquire, of Greenville District, was saved after 
having been scalped by the Indians. She lived to a good 
ald age notwithstanding this terrible disfigurement, and 
lived not long since, near-the scene of this massacre. 
Among those who were killed in Gowens’ Fort, were the 
Motley family, all it is believed but one son, who lived to 
avenge, in a signal manner, the murder of his relations. 
Many years after the close of the Revolution, the country 
being restored to peace and county courts established for 
the administration of justice, in the upper part of the State, 
Bates returned from the Cherokee nation, where he had 
taken refuge, and having stolen some horses, he was pur- 
sued, arrested and securely lodged in Greenville jail. He 
was immediately recognized as “the bloody Bates,” and all 
were rejoicing that his race was run, and that he would now 
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meet his doom on the gallows. But there lived in the Dis- 
trict, a son of the murdered Motley. No sooner did he hear 
of Bates’ arrest, than he determined to revenge, with his 
own hands, the perfidious murder of his father, mother, - 
brothers and sisters. He procured a pair of pistols, and 
sought the prison, wherein lay the guilty object of his re- 
venge. From the jailor he demanded the keys, and at 
length presented a pistol to his bosom, They were surren- 
dered to him, and the prison doors opened. As soon as 
Bates heard his voice, he recognized it, and felt that not 
only his days, but his minutes were numbered. Motley 
seized him by the collar, and ordered him to say his prayers. 
In a few minutes he blew a ball through his heart, carried 
him afew yards from the jail, and buried him. No one 
thought of prosecuting Motley for the death of Bates. He 
continued to live in the District, for years afterwards, and 
was always respected and esteemed by his neighbors, 

There were many other battles, skirmishes and massacres 
in the upper country, which are deserving a place in the 
Shag arg. history of South-Carolina.. But as yet they 

have found no historian to record their thrilling incidents, 
and the memory of them is fast fading away in the tradition 
of the country. Huck’s defeat is scarcely mentioned in 
history, and none of the particulars are given. Such places 
as “Mill’s Station” and “Prince’s Fort,” full of interest and 
full of adventure, are unknown to history. But we have 
neither time nor space to record all of these events, or write 
a history of the war in the upper country. Our present 
object is, to show how utterly defective history is, in regard 
to this region of country. 

The upper part of South-Carolina was exposed, during 
the whole Revolutionary struggle, to the frequent and nume- 
rous incursions of the Indians. The tradition of the coun- 
try is full of painful interest, connected with these incur- 
sions. Whole families were murdered, neighborhoods de- 
vastated, and very often, children and women carried off by 
the savages. We will mention two instances out of hun- 
dreds which might be told. 

Anthony Hampton, the father of Gen. Wade Hampton, 
was among the first emigrants from Virginia to the upper 
part of South-Carolina. He settled with his family on Tiger 
River, in Spartanburgh District. In 1775, when the war 
broke out between Great Britain and the colonies, it was a 
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matter of the highest importance to the inhabitants on the 
frontiers of Carolina, to secure a peace with the Cherokee 
Indians. To effect this, their chiefs were invited to a “big 
talk,” at some convenient town in the nation. Edward and 
Preston Hampton, the sons of Anthony Hampton, were 
delegated by their neighbors to meet the Indians at this 
conference, and endeavor to persuade them, if possible, to 
remain neutral in the approaching struggle. But the British 
emissaries had already engaged the Cherokee warriors to 
make an incursion into the settlements in the upper part of 
the State, at the same time that the English fleet, under 
Henry Clinton and Sir Peter Parker, was to attack Charles- 
ton. It is well known in history, that these movements 
were simultaneous. The young Hamptons had just retreated 
from this talk with the Indians, when a large number of 
their warriors commenced their work of death and destruc- 
tion upon the inhabitants of Greenville and Spartanburgh. 
After killing the Hite family, on Ennoree, they proceeded to 
Mr. Hampton’s, where they found the old gentleman, his 
lady, their son Preston, a lad by the name of John Bynum, 
and an infant child of Mr. James Harrison. They ap- 
proached the house in al] directions, in order to prevent the 
escape of the inmates. Some of these Indians were known 
to both Preston Hampton and his father, and having received 
no intimation of their hostilities, their visit, at first, was 
supposed té be a friendly one. ‘They were met cordially, 
and old Mr, Hampton was in the act of shaking hands with 
one of their chiefs, when he saw a gun fire, and his son 
Preston fall to the ground. This was the signal for an 
indiscriminate murder. The very hand which Mr. Hampton 
had, but a moment before, grasped in friendship, now sent 
a tomahawk into his skull. His wife was soon dispatched 
in the same manner. The infant of Mr. Harrison was 
dashed with its head against the wall of the house. The 
lad, John Bynum, alone was saved, to be carried with them 
into the nation, where he remained until the treaty of 1777, 
when the Districts of Pendleton and Greenville were ceded 
by the Cherokees to the State, and all their prisoners res- 
tored. 

The fate of the Hite family, who lived on Ennoree, in 
Greenville District, was equally melancholy. Mr. John 
Hite was a gentleman of great worth and respectability, 
who moved from Virginia at the first settlement of the 
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upper part of Carolina. The whole country, atthat time, 
was in the possession the Cherokee Indians. They were 
selling portions of itto the white settlers who came amongst 
them. Grants were issued by the Crown for these purcha- 
ses. Richard Paris, an Englishman of large property, 
obtained a grant of this character, for two miles square, 
including the beautiful site on which the flourishing village 
of Greenville now stands, Mr. Hite was disposed to culti- 
vate a friendly intercourse with the Indians, and in this 
succeeded, until the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
struggle. Learning that they were about to take up arms, 
he dispatched his son, Jacob Obanon Hite, to intercede with 
them. This young man was preparing himself for admis- 
sion to the Charleston bar, and was engaged to be married 
to one of Paris’ daughters. The Indians met him on the 
Estatoe, in Pickens District, after they had had their war 
dance, and murdered him on his mission of peace. They 
came immediately to Paris, who wasa Tory and recognized 
by them as a friend, and informed him of the death of Hite. 
His daughter, finding out that they werg going to Hite’s 
father’s on the Ennoree, with a spirit and resolution worthy 
of a heroine of romance, resolved to save, if possible, the 
family of her unfortunate plighted lover. She secretly left 
the house and travelled several miles through a wilderness, 
but her warning voice was unheeded, or the Indians were 
too much on the alert to permit their victims to escape. 
Mr. John Hite and three of his children were killed. Mrs. 
Hite and an infant were spared to be carried back to their 
towns. Before the escort had proceeded far, they took the 
infant from the breast of its mother, and in her presence 
dashed its brains out against a rock, on the banks of the 
Saluda. Mrs. Hite was afterwards recaptured, and went 
back to Virginia. In consequence of the losses and sacri- 
fices of the family, large grants of land were made to the sur- 
viving members, by the State of South-Carolina. 

The murders and depredations committed by marauding 
bands of Tories, on the inhabitants of the upper country, 
during the Revolutionary war, were equal in atrocity to 
those of their savage allies. We refer to the following, as 
a specimen, which, although they have never found their 
way into history, will long be remembered, and live in the 
history of Spartanburgh. 
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The “Bloody Scout,” under the command of a Captain 
Young, noted for his murders and plunderings, sallied forth 
on the 10th of May, 1781, for the purpose of perpetrating 
on the head of every family, in the upper part of Spar- 
tanburg, a cold blooded and fiendish assassination. ‘The 
members of this bloody band were mostly out-laws, origi- 
nally from the district of Laurens, then a part of Cra- 
ven county, but who had been dispersed and driven from 
the country for some time previously. Their visit was 
therefore unexpected by the Whigs. They first made their 
appearance at James Miller’s. Having assumed the motto 
of “Linerry ork Dearn,” which was pasted in front of 
their hats, they were taken for a company of “Liberty 
Men.” Anold man and staunch Whig, by name John 
Knox, who happened to be at Miller’s, eagerly went to meet 
them, and whilst he was offering the hand of friendship, he 
was cut down by thesabre of a horseman, and horribly man- 
gled, even after he was on the ground. He lived however 
until the next day, although his head was, in the language 
of tradition, “hewn to pieces.” Miller was fortunate enough 
to make his escape. ‘They next went to John Barry’s, who 
had long borne the commission of a Captain, in the service 
of his country. Fortunately, Captain Barry was not at 
home, and he thus escaped the fate which had just befallen 
poor Knox. ‘Thence they went to John Nicol’s, who was 
an old man, and kept a mill. He was cut to the ground and 
left, supposed to be dead. He afterwards recovered, but his 
mind never did. From Nicol’s, they went to Howel’s, 
where they found John Caldwell and Thomas Dunlap, two 
very active and prominent Whigs. ‘These gentlemen were 
shot dead before they were aware of the false colors assum- 
ed by the bloody scout. John Wood, a bold, intrepid and 
prominent partizan, next received their visit, and was shot 
dead by them. Thence they proceeded to James Wood's, 
who was still more obnoxious to their dreadful vengeance. 
He was taken from his house, and put to death under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity, At Berwick’s Iron Works, 
they met John Snoddy, who attempted to make his escape, 
was pursned and shot dead. On Fair Forest Creek, Ed- 
ward Hampton, a brother of General Wade Hampton’s, was 
met by the bloody scout and shot through the heart. Mr. 
Hampton was a distinguished Whig, a fearless partizan and 
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the best horseman of his age. Such was one short day’s 
work, for this band of assassins and plunderers. 

Similar in atrocity to the above, is the excursion of Cap- 
tain William Cunningham, through the districts of Barn- 
well, Edgefield, Laurens and Newberry. History is silemt 
in regard to all the particulars of this horrible, bloody ex- 
cursion. The massacre at Hay’s station, and Cloud’s Creek, 
are noticed in the history of the Revolutionary war in South 
Carolina, but nothing more. The other tragical events 
connected with these massacres, and forming a part of their 
story, are not noticed in history. We forbear to mention 
them, in this article, because they have been so recently and 
so fully spread before the public, by a distinguished writer 
in the Literary Messenger, that they must be familiar to 
most of our readers 

The cause of complaint, on the part of the upper coun- 
try, in regard to our Revolutionary history, is, not only, 
that the prominent events of the war are unrecorded, but 
that the prominent and gallant men, who rendered their 
country distinguished service, are unnoticed. We will men- 
tion a few instances in the Western part of the State, where 
many others might be named, whose deeds, when truly 
told, wear more the appearance of romance than history. 

General Pickens, itis true, is mentioned in history. But 
we know very little of his services as an officer, or his devo- 
tion as a patriot, from the pages of history. In regard to 
his high moral qualities, which distinguished him as a man 
and a citizen, we know less. He was in every respect the 
equal of Marion and Sumter, and yet, compared in history, 
he falls greatly below them, for eventful service in the cause 
of their country. He did not so often have a separate com- 
mand, as General Sumter or General Marion ; but he was 
as constantly engaged, as they were, in the service of his 
country ; and no one could have performed his part, with 
more disinterested patriotism, courage, and skill. In many 
of the high moral qualities of our nature, he was an extra- 
ordinary man. He was a man of great wisdom, wonderful 
sagacity, and unerring judgment. In purity of character 
and disinterestedness of purpose, he had no superior. Others 
may have been induced, in some measure, to make the sacri- 
fices they did, and perform the feats of daring, which dis- 
tinguished their revolution career, by motives of honor and 
distinction. But we feel assured, and so did all of his con- 
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temporaries, that no such motives ever influenced his con- 
duct. He disregarded all personal distinetion, and studi- 
ously endeavored throughout his life, to avoid it. He served 
his country for the love of his country, and he would have 
been gratified, could it have been possible, for his services 
not to have been known to his country. 

General Andrew Pickens, commenced his military career 
in the French war. He was afterwards in Grant’s expedi- 
tion, as a volunteer, against the Cherokee Indians. At the 
commencement of the American Revolution, he raised a 
volunteer company, and was appointed to the command of 
it. He rose rapidly to the respective commands of Major, 
Colonel, and Brigadier General, and in all of them display- 
ed great military skill and untiring zeal in the cause of his 
country. It was mainly owing to his counsel and advice, 
that the battle of the Cowpens was fought. General Mor- 
gan was disposed to retreat beyond the Broad River, in 
North-Carolina, and there make his stand against the detach- 
ment of the British Army, which was in pursuit of him. 
In a strict military point of view, this would, no doubt, 
have been the proper course, but General Pickens urged on 
the commanding officer, that the militia under his command, 
could not be kept together, and marched out of the State. 
They would regard such a course as an abandonment of 
their homes and families to the mercy of the enemy. His 
prudence and gallantry in the battles of Eutaw, Stono, and 
Kettle Creek, are matters of history. But we have a most 
imperfect historical account of his expedition against the 
Cherokee Indians, in 1782, when he subdued forever the 
proud spirit of that powerful and warlike tribe. ‘The battle 
of 'Towassee, was fought with desperate courage on the part 
of the Indians. General Piekens afterwards selected this 
spot as his residence, and there spent the latter part of his 
life, in retirement from the world. It is to be deeply re- 
gretted that his country knows so little of his public and 
private life. A more perfeet model of the virtuous citizen, 
could not be given his countrymen, than a correet and faith- 
ful delineation of his character would afford them. Let 
some competent writer perform this grateful task. 

The life, character and revolutionary services of Major 
General William Butler, are well known in the upper part 
of South-Carolina, although his name does not appear in 
any history of the Revolution. He entered the service of 
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his country when a very young man, and continued active- 
ly and ardently engaged, throughout the whole of her strug- 
gle for independence. There was no one who espoused 
the side of liberty and his country, with more zeal and de- 
votion. Endowed by nature, with an ardent and impetu- 
ous temperament, high and honorable feelings, and a bold 
and fearless spirit, it was impossible for him to remain inac- 
tive, or look with indifference on the scenes through which 
his country was passing. In the darkest period of her dis- 
tress, and subjection, as well asin the sunshine of her victo- 
ries and success, he was ever found manfully maintaining 
her rightsyand fearlessly fighting her enemies. He served 
as a Lieutenant in the battle of Stono, and afterwards in the 
cavalry squadron of Count Pulaski. He commanded a com- 
pany under General Pickens, which did distinguished ser- 
vice, and was in the battles of Ninety-Six and Augusta. 
His rencountre with, and pursuit of the famous “Bill 
Cunningham,” has been graphically narrated in a recent 
number of a popular periodical. It deserves a place in a 
graver work. After the close of the Revolutionary War, 
and whilst the Circuit Court was sitting at Cambridge, Ge- 
neral Butler headed a company, which went into the Court 
House, to the great consternation of his Honor Judge Burke, 
who was presiding, took from the bar a prisoner, by the name 
of Love, who had just been acquitted, carried him out, and 
hung him on a tree near the Court-House. The prisoner 
had been one of a company which had murdered General 
Butler’s father and uncles, during the war, at T'urner’s Sta- 
tion. The presiding Judge decided properly, that he was 
protected in Court by the treaty of peace, but the communi- 
ty decided as properly, that the treaty should not protect 
him out of Court, from the revenge of the relatives of his 
murdered countrymen. General Butler afterwards served 
his country in the State Legislature, State Convention, and 
in Congress for many years. 

The name of Colonel Benjamin Roebuck, the beau ideal 
of a brave and gallant officer, who commanded a regiment 
of militia, in the battle of the Cowpens, which received and 
returned the first fire of that engagement, does not appear 
in any history of the American Revolution, or of the Revo- 
lutionary war in South-Carolina. He was the command- 
ing officer in the battle of Mud Lick, already mentioned, 
and throughout the whole war was most actively engaged 
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as a partizan officer, in protecting the Whig inhabitants of 
the upper country, from the murderous depredations of the 
Indians and Tories. Whilst stationed in front of his regi- 
ment at the battle of the Cowpens, and some distance in 
advance of the main army waiting the nearer approach of 
the enemy, his horse was shot under him. This drew from 
his regiment a fire before the word of command had been 
given, and which proved a most destructive and fatal one to 
the enemy. ‘He was in several battles, and once severely 
wounded. At one time he was taken prisoner by the 
British, and carried to Ninety-Six, where he was detained 
some time in close custody. We have heard sit said by 
some of the few surviving soldiers of his regiment, who 
cherish his memory with a fondness and enthusiasm almost 
approaching idolatry, that there never lived a man, more 
devoted, heart, soul and body to his country, that Col. Ben- 
jamin Roebuck. He was a native of Spartanburg, and 
died after the close of the war, without ever having been 
married. 

Colonel Henry White was in command of a batallion at 
the Cowpens, and bore an active part in that memorable 
engagement. He also fought bravely at the head of his 
batallion at Eutaw and at the seige of Ninety-Six. We 
have already spoken of his conduct in the battle of Mud 
Lick. He was the intimate friend and companion in arms 
of Co]. Roebuck, and throughout the whole of the revolu- 
tionary struggle was an active and gallant officer. Yet his 
name appears no where in the history of his country. 

Col. John Thomas, Senior, and Col. John Thomas, Junior, 
father and son, both commanding, at different times, the 
same regiment, in the upper country, during the Revolu- 
tionary War, were active and useful officers in defending 
the frontiers of their State against the invasions of the In- 
dians, and in protecting the inhabitants from the maraud- 
ing bands of Tories, which infested the country. No page, 
however, in the history of their State, records their names 
or mentions their services. Connected with the wife of 
Colonel Thomas, Senior, is an incident of no ordinary cha- 
racter, and which shows what her country might have ex- 
pected from the son of such a mother. There were depo- 
sited at Col. Thomas’, a number of guns for the use of his 
regiment, which became known to a company of Tories pass 
sing through the neighborhood, and they determined to 
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capture them. There were no persons at the house, save 
Mrs. Thomas and a lad, by the name of Josiah Culverson. 
Mrs. Thomas saw the Tories approaching the house, and de- 
termined to defend it. ‘Phe doors were fastened, and she 
and young Culverson began to load the guns. When the 
Tories came within the range of their guns they received a 
most unexpected salute which produced a halt in their 
ranks, and some effusion of blood. Before they recovered 
from their consternation, the garrison within had fired a 
second round. The guns of the Tories were discharged 
without effect, at the house. Another aim from the loop 
holes of the fortress, did effectual service, and the Tories sup- 
posing that the house was well garrisoned, decamped with 
their dead and wounded. For his gallantry on this occa- 
sion, young Culverson was afterwards rewarded by Mrs. 
Thomas with the hand of her daughter. This event is 
well known in the traditionary history of Spartanburg and 
told with great particularity. 

The services of Captain Samuel Earle, during the Revo- 
lutionary War, were likewise of such a character as to de- 
serve some notice in the history of his country. He en- 
tered the service of his country whilst a youth and no one 
carried into that service a bolder spirit or a braver heart. 
He rose to the commands of an ensign, lieutenant and cap- 
tain in the regular army. ‘Towards the close of the war he 
was appointed to the command of a company of rangers, 
which did most effective service in protecting the country 
from Indians and Tories. Whilst in this command, he 
passed through many hair breadth escapes and became fami- 
liar with every section of the upper country. We remem- 
ber to have heard him say that he was personally acquaint- 
ed, at the close of the war, with every freeholder above Co- 
lumbia. When the country was restored to peace he was 
elécted a member of the Legislature, a member of the State 
Convention which adopted the Federal Constitution, also of 
the convention which formed the present Constitution of 
South-Carolina. He succeeded General Pickens as a repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United States, from the 
districts of Pendleton, Greenville and Spartanburg. 

We will now pass from the distinguished Whigs of the 
upper country, who have not found a place in the history 
ot their State, toa family of distinguished Tories, who have 
been more fortunate, in the way of historical distinction. 


41" 
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We allude to the brothers, Robert, Patrick, John and David 
Cunningham of Laurens District. Their ancestors emi- 
grated trom Scotland during a religious persecution, and 
settled in the beautiful valley of the Shenandoah. Hence 
the four brothers came to Sonth-Carolina, bringing with 
them considerable wealth, and settled on the Saluda. Here 
they soon acquired that consideration and respect which 
their virtues, talents and fortunes entitled them to amongst 
their countrymen. Robert Cunningham was appointed a 
Justice of the Peace by the royal Governor, an office then 
of some importance and dignity under the colonial govern- 
ment, and especially an office of power and influence in the 
upper country, when the inhabitants had no courts of jus- 
tice nearer than Charleston. Patrick Cunningham and 
David were both appointed deputy surveyers for the Pro- 
vince, by patent, under Sir Egerton Leigh, Surveyor Gene- 
al. The office of deputy surveyor, at that time, was one 
of great profit and some consequence. John Cunningham 
became a planter and the owner of extensive domains in the 
wilderness of Carolina. 

Thus situated were the Cunninghams when the troubles 
first broke out between the colonies and the mother coun- 
try. They had never felt the hand of oppression, but on 
the contrary, had received nothing from the royal govern- 
ment but offices, honors, emoluments and distinction. They 
were prosperous, and saw their country rapidly rising in 
wealth, numbers and intelligence. They entertained for 
the power of the mother country, unbounded admiration, 
and sincerely believed her military prowess irresistible. 
Under these circumstances, it was very natural that they 
should look with apprehension on the movement which had 
for its object, resistance by force, to the power of the crown. 
On one side of the picture they saw all the evils of a civil 
war, and a hopeless resistance to a mighty and powerful 
sovereign. ‘hese feelings were no doubt increased, too, 
by a correspondence with the royal governor of Charleston, 
who made false impressions on their minds in regard to the 
extent and power of the popular movement in the first in- 
stance. The three brothers, Robert. Patrick and David had 
also taken a solemn oath of allegiance to the crown, fiom 
which they had seen nothing to absolve their consciences. 

It is to be hoped that the tinte has arrived, when we can 
see and feel how it was possible for wise men and virtuous 
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men, men who had loved their country and prided them- 
selves in honoring her, to have continued in their obedience 
to the mother country. There were many such in South- 
Carolina, and if we were disposed, we could produce an 
array of names of loyalists which might surprise those who 
are unwilling to allow that there was any patriotism, or 
virtue, or honor in the ranks of the Tories. Many of the 
wealthiest and most distinguished families in South-Carolina, 
were divided between the two contending parties. Some 
of them altogether took the wrong side, and never found 
out their error until the contest was over. 

After the war had spread over the country, there rose up 
unprincipled men who cared nothing for either king or 
country, and whose sole object was plunder and devastation. 
They were neither Tories nor Whigs, but plunderers and 
murderers. ‘They necessarily fell into the ranks of the 
loyalists, trom the fact that they had committed such out- 
rages on the country. ‘They were hunted up by the Whigs, 
and had to flee for protection to the royal standard. This 
class of men, who became so notorious, have induced many 
persons in South-Carolina to believe that the loyalists were 
perfidious plunderers and murderers. The names of tory 
and robber, are, in many sections of the upper country, 
synonymous ! 

Our object is, to draw a distinction between the man of 
virtue and principle, who, by some influence or other, ad- 
hered to his allegiance to the crown, and the robber and 
murderer, who assumed the name of Tory for the purpose 
of greater security and protection. This is a task which 
we think history has not sufficiently done in South-Caro- 
lina. Fof the robbers, plunderers and murderers of the 
Revolution we have nothing to say. ‘They justly merit all 
the bitter opprobrium which has been cast upon their mem- 
ories. And their bloody deeds merited all the dire revenge 
which they received at the hands of honest but infuriated 
Whigs. 

The Cunninghams, influenced by the motives which we 
have already mentioned, early espoused the loyal side of the 
question, and openly avowed their opposition tc the Whig 
movements, which were being made in Charleston and the 
upper country. Hence they were watched with extreme 
jealousy by the Whigs. But it is not our purpose to give a 
minute detail of all the circumstances which transpired 
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before the open rupture between Robert Cunningham and 
Drayton. The latter inquired of the former if he felt him- 
self bound by the compact entered into between the Whigs 
and Loyalists, to which Cunningham replied, with that open 
manly frankness, for which his character was conspicuous, 
that he did not. He was thereupon arrested and confined 
in prison at Ninety-Six. His brother Patrick Cunningham 
immediately rallied a force for the purpose of rescuing him, 
On another occasion Patrick intercepted some powder which 
the Whigs in Charleston were sending to the Cherokees. 
These two instances were the only overt acts of armed 
hostility, committed by Patrick Cunningham during the 
war. He retired to Florida, where he spent a good portion 
of his time. John and David took no active part in the 
Revolution, After the fall of Charleston they became com- 
missioners for the British Army. Robert Cunningham 
received the commission of a Brigadier General in the 
British army, and wes actively employed. Neither history 
nor tradition however, accuse him of the slightest dishonor 
or impropriety as an officer. We have heard the Honorable 
Samuel Earle say that he and General Pickens surrendered 
to General Robert Cunningham after the fall of Charleston, 
At the same time Mr. Earle remarked that he knew all four 
of the brothers, Robert, Patrick, John and David, and that 
there were not four more respectable men above Columbia. 
He said that Bill Cunningham was a distant relation of 
theirs, and deserved all the infamy which had been heaped 
upon his character. 

After the close of the war, the property of the Cunning- 
hams was confiscated, but afterwards restored, on their 
paying a certain per cent. They all returned to South- 
Carolina except General Cunningham. Patrick was imme- 
diately elected to a seat in the Legislature, so much was he 
esteemed by his friends and acquaintances. John continued 
to. reside in the upper country. They were all of them on 
terms of friendship and intimacy with the prominent Whigs, 
by whom they were known previous to, and during the 
Revolutionary war. This alone, is proof conclusive that 
their course, during that eventful period, was free of all 
crime or dishonor. 

We have been thus particular in regard to the Cunning- 
ham brothers, in order to do justice to their descendants, 
whose feelings have been repeatedly and most wantonly 
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outraged, by confounding their ancestors with “Bloody 
Bill,’ who was only a distant connection, and who died 
without leaving descendants, In Curwen’s ‘Journal and Let- 
ters, there is an article on the Cunningham Family, from 
the pen of a talented and accomplished young lady, who 
bearsthe name, and is a descendant of the family. This 
artiele vindicates with great spirit, the conduct and charac- 
ters of the four brothers, and gives a minute detail of the 
different parts which they acted in the war of the Revolu- 
tion. General Cunningham died at Nassau in 1813, where 
he continned to reside after the close of the war. His 
descendants are now living in the State of Georgia. Cap- 
tain Robert Cunningham, the son of Patrick, resides in 
Lanrens District, where his fathe® lived, and in the same 
house. During the last war with Great Britain, he obtained 
the commission of a captain in the regular army, raised the 
first company organized in South-Carolina, and was for 
some years in the service of his country. In love for his 
country and devotion to her institutions, be is surpassed by 
no one. He marrieda daughter of C ‘olonel Bird of Georgia, 
and formerly of Virginia, a distinguished Whig, and con- 
nected by marriage with the family of the Washingtons. 
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Arr. VIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 





1.— The Iliad of Homer ; from the text of Wolf, with English Notes. 
By C. C. Fexron, Eliot Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 
New and revised Edition. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1847. 


? 

Pror. Felton’s first edition of the Iliad was published in 1833, and 
he has the credit we believe, of being the first American editor of the 
Greek Poet. This is far from being his chief merit. Besides the com- 
mon household virtues of neatness and correctness, his notes were not 
only valuable for their learning, but for the refined taste with which the 
grand and characteristic features of the [liad were elucidated. Every- 
thing in the edition, was in gseeping with the exquisite illustrations of 
Flaxman, which accompanied it. 

The new edition amply fulfils the promise of the editor’s first at- 
tempt. The notes are very much enlarged, and give proof of careful 
study and mature scholarship. They have this farther recommenda 
tion, that they are not mere explanations of perplexed passages, but in 
many cases have the merit of critical essays on the subject matter, and 
will thus serve as lessons in taste as well as aids in understanding the 
text. ‘The note on the Shield of Achilles, is a beautiful instance, 

The preliminary remarks to the Notes, presents a picture of the mane 
ners of the heroic age, pleasing in itself, and which will essentially aid 
the student in appreciating many passages ofthe poem. Nor will any 
one, whatever side he may adopt, regret the introduction of the ques- 
tions of the individuality of Homer, and the unity of the Iliad. Those 
questions are of modern origin, and as they have arisen from no new 
discoveries, their discussion is little more than an elucidation of the 
Iliad by a comparison of its parts, and falls fairly within the province of 
every editor. If the results should even be to resolve into shadows 
some things that had before appeared as palpable realities, much will 
still be gained in a more intimate knowledge of that wonderful genius 
which was the most powerful element of Greek civilization ; which 
gave character, if not existence, to the whole body of Greek literature, 
and which has had upon the inteliectual and mora] tone of all after ages, 
and influence the extent of which it is difficult to over estimate ; a ge- 
nius Whose works even now, in spite of their clothing of a strange lan- 
guage, and separated from the present by an interval of three thousand 
years, shew an inherent and imperishable life, that makes their charac- 
ters our familiar acquaintance, and their pictures of nature a part of our 
individual experience. We perpetually apply to them Shakespeare’s 
praise of Cleopatra : 


“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 
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An influence so diffused, so deep, and so independent of time, race, 
language, creed and manners, is most wonderful, and justifies as well 
as accounts for the endless labors of critics in analyzing the poems, 
and, out of the slenderest materials, seeking to construct some satisfac- 
tory theory for their history. It may be worth while to dwell a moment 
on these speculations. 

Tradition handed down the Iliad, Odyssey and a variety of smaller 
poems, as beyond question, the works of Homer. While at least two 
other great Epics, ncw lost, were ascribed, with little dissent, to the 
same author, no other name but Homer was ever mentioned in connec- 
tion with these which have survived. By the highest scholars, by the 
whole race of poets, historians and orators of Grecian antiquity, it is 
taken for granted as a matter beyond question, that Homer was the sole 
author of the Iliad and Odyssey. This would seem to be a very strong 
argument—yet, when analyzed, it is found quite inconclusive. For all 
the learning of antiquity failed to determine who Homer was—where 
and when he lived. Many cities, scattered too over the extent of Gre- 
cian settlement, fromthe coasts of Asia Minor in the East, to the Islands 
of the fonian sea in the West, claimed the glory of his birth or of his 
residence—while he himself, at least in the larger poems, has left not 
the faintest trace of his personal history. The times assigned by va- 
rious ancient authors for his birth, vary in the extremes no less than 
460 years, while not one of them is able to give a sing]. authentic fact 
in connection with his hypothesis. ‘The history of Homer is as absolute- 
ly unknown as that of Prometheus, Astolpho or King Lear—as thatof 
the gods and demi-gods to whom he has given immortality. And it is 
further to be observed, that antiquity believed as unanimously and de- 
voutly in the historic truth of the poems themselves, (making allowan- 
ces for poetic exaggeration) as in the individuality and authorship of Ho- 
mer—and with reason,—there being not a particle of evidence in either 
case, save what the poems themselves, and traditions springing from 
them, afforded. 

The general belief of antiquity must therefore be laid aside as a 
conclusive argument, since it confessedly rested on no proof—and to 
adopt the universality and fervency of this belief as a test of history, 
would involve us in the necessity of admitting the existence and*ex- 
ploits of all the gods and demi-gods, that people the Grecian legendary 
world. 

But the consent of antiquity in attributing the Homeric poems to one 
author, is, in the right view of it, of much weight. It proves that to 
the Grecian mind, in its highest refinement, these poems presented vivid 
internal evidences that they belonged to one era, one stage in the pro- 
gress of language, manners and religious faith, and that they were so 
pervaded by the same spirit and genius, as to render it probable that 
they all sprung from the same creative source. And when it is consid- 
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ered how vast a revolution had been effected between the age descri- 
bed by the Iliad, and that of the earliest Attic writers, in the language, 
the Religious faith and worship, the manners and the political institu- 
tions of the Greeks, we must pay great respect to the general consent 
of antiquity that the Homeric poems in all these respects are pervaded 
by entire harmony and congruity. We may indeed consider it a suffi- 
cient proof that they are the product of one age, and of one of the lead- 
ing divisions of the Hellenic race. 

That the elements or component parts of the Iliad and Odyssey have 
at least this degree of unity, has never been called in question ; but a 
powerful party among modern commentators has expended a world of 
learning and ability in depriving the Grecian epics of all other claims to 
unity. They deny the existence of Homer as an individual, and as- 
cribe the authorship of the Homeric poems, those that are lost as well 
as those that survive, to a cloud of nameless bards belonging to the 
same era and schoo], who were handed down by tradition under the 
generic name of Homer. They suppose the Iliad and Odyssey, to have 
consisted originally of many distinct songs, or rhapsodies, the work of 
as many poets, and to have been put together in their present shape by 
Peisistratus, aided by other Athenian gentlemen of elegant leisure,— 
with an audacity in imposture, the motive of which is as incomprehen- 
sible as the success is incredible. We do not go into the discussion of 
this question here, but there is one view of it which lies quite on the 
surface and seems to be decisive. An Athenian statesman, in an age 
of considerable enlightenment, and when the Grecian States had all of 
them arrived at something near the social and civil character which be- 
longed to the age of their greatest power and refinement, is accused of 
manufacturing the great national epics out of disconnected scraps of 
heroic song, and passing the imposture unquestioned and unsuspected, 
upon the whole Hellenic world, divided into many and hostile States. 
This is incredible. And it is not less so in another respect—that the 
poems themselves bear no evidence of the Attic touch—since they 
place Athens in a very humble position, compared with other States, 
making slight mention of her and giving her but a poor share in the 
heroic enterprizes and achievements of the liad and Odyssey. And 
what is also to the point, Solon, some years before this assumed manu- 
facture of the Homeric poems, was accused of interpolating a single 
line in the Iliad for the purpose of strengthening the claim of Athens 
to the sovereignty of gina. And ths fraud was generally believed. 
Such was the jealousy with which these sacred. poems were guarded. 
But they were undoubtedly recited a’! over Greece in the age of So- 
lon and for many ages before him ; they were familiar to the body of 
the people ; they were the highest authority for the history of gods and 
men, and any considerable changes in them could never have gained 
currency. 
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Professor Felton’s essay offers a graceful and pleasant review of the 
whole question here touched,—but he comes to no conclusion, and 
seems indeed studiously to shun the expression of an unequivocal opi- 
nion on any leading point in the controversy. He accounts for the ex- 
istence of epic fame in this wise : 


“As great heroic names are formed, so are great poetic ones. Amidst 
the struggles of mind for excellence, some will of course surpass others ; 
some will bethe favorites of the hour, ani their songs will be sought after 
with more eagerness than those of their brother bards. The names of 
these more successful minstrels will become famous in their day, and will 
be transmitted to posterity with ever-increasing renown. ‘The songs they 
have composed and chanted pass along in the memories of men, to be 
chanted anew in solemn ceremonies or festive rites of after-times; but, in 
the absence of literary history or discriminating criticism, their composi- 
tions are gradually altered, though their general spirit, form and structure 
are preserved. The bards of lesser note are likewise forgotten, though 
some of their productions maintain their hold upon the favor of the popular 
heart. By degrees the greater name is made the type of the poetical cycle 
to which he belongs; the heroic lays concentrate around him, and are call- 
ed his. And thus a surpassing genius is formed, who bears the honor of 
the great national epic, toward which the ten thousand rays of poesy have 
been, age after age, converging. He concentrates in himself the qualities, 
attributes, powers and poetical ideas of many individual men, with such 
additions as fiction and imagination may choose to throw around him,” 


This goes very far towards asserting the impersonality of Homer, al- 
though it obscurely admits that his own original genius may have been 
one of “the ten thousand rays of poesy” that finally converged to make 
“the great national epic.” He is really treated as “a surpassing ge- 
ius, formed,” not by nature in the shape of an individual man, but by 
ages of tradition, out of the poetical remains of the past, —“a type of a 
poetical cycle,” to which a name is given that may have been worn 
by some dead poet. But this last is no essential part of the process. 
To this theory, however, Professor Felton hardly adheres, when he 
says, further on, io relation to the genuineness of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey: 

“No one can doubt that they are, in fact, the authentic exposition of the 
spirit of the Greek Heroic age, in a series of lays gathered around the first 
great national enterprise of the Hellenic race, and marshalled undera great 
name, that stands as the type or representative of the rhapsodists and poets 
who gradually collected the materials out of which the master wrought that 
magnificent creation.” 


Here is the reverse of the former theory. An age of inferior bards 
is imagined, preparing the way and creating the rude materials out of 
which the master poet constructs the mighty and perfect fabric that is 


= 


to endure forever. Homer is no longer an abstraction—a name to 

which tradition has ina course of ages succeeded in giving the linea- 

ments of a man, and decorated with the anonymous spoils of a cycle of 

poets ; he is, on the contrary the greatest of the epic bards, and repre- 
42 VOL. XI.—No. 22. 
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sents the full development and perfection of the poetic inspiration ; he 
comes in the fulness of time, to find an audience already cultivated 
and alive to the charms of poetic excellence,—to catch inspiration at 
the very dawn of life from the recitation of poets,—to grow up amid 
excited dreams of fame to be acquired by excelling all that had gone 
before,—and finally to have as his own property, as stock in trade to 
begin upon, all the imperfect but still rich and beautiful creations of 
his predecessors. It was an age of general piracy and plundering—we 
are not to suppose the poets would be more scrupulous in regard to 
rights of property than the heroes they celebrated, and there is not 
therefore any serious moral difficulty in the way of this suppos‘tion that 
Homer was the greatest of literary thieves, who scrupled not to eat up 
bodily an entire generation of poets, and to eat them up so wholly and 
neatly, that no trace of their existence was ever after to be found. 

It is most natural to suppose that there were poets before Homer ; 
we have his own authority for it; he has made them a part of the court- 
ly establishment of kings, and has invested the office with dignity and 
interest. Nor is it consistent with the progress of poetry among other 
nations, to suppose, that in this one case, a single genius, without model 
or example, and above all without any poetic cultivation in the people 
who were to be his audience, should originate and bring to perfection 
epic poetry, and create. so vivid an enthusiasm for his art, as to ensure 
the preservation of long poems by the aid of memory alone, for a period 
of more than two centuries. We are not called upon to believe any 
such wonders as this. But because there were poets before Homer, 


it does not follow that they sung of the Ilian wars, or if they did, that * 


Homer copied them. There were at least four epics belonging to the 
age next succeeding Homer, which treated of these wars, and yet as far 
as we know, they took nothing but the names of characters, from the 
Iliad. The same fruitfu) fable, directly or indirectly furnished the 
theme of a large portion of the Attic Tragedies, yet in those which ap- 
proach nearest to the peculiar story of the Iliad, no trace of plagiarism 
Or servile copying can be found. Why should Homer alone, the fresh- 
est, raciest, grandest and most original of all the Greek poets—judging 
him by himself,—be supposed, without evidence and against all proba- 
bility, to be a mere refiner and compiler of the works of others? If 
he were accused of stealing his poetry, as Prometheus stole fire,—from 
Heaven, it might be admitted,—but from his brother bards! ! 

This theory, no more than the preceding one, seems to abide very 
deep in the faith of Professor Felton, for insensibly he glides into a 
third, which, though not put forward as his own, is yet treated with 
favor. It is thus expressed : 


“Most scholars are now agreed that there was a Homer,—the greatest of 
the epic bards; that he sang, in separate chants or rhapsodies, the exploits 
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he and the heroes in the war of Troy ; but that other bards sang more or less 
ed upon the same themes, and their productions were not always : distinguished, 
at in the tradition, from his; and that, in fact, the [liad, at least in its present 
id form, is chiefly the work of this great Homer, but was put together from 
uy the mass of his productions, in the form in which we now have them, by 
ne collectors several centuries after his age. This is certainly a rational be- 
to liet.” 

of ; : ; “ 

- Excepting that the personality and pre-eminence of Homer is here 
to admitted and that the particular individuals who acted, “several centu- 
ot ries after his age,” as the collectors and organizers of his disconnected 
at songs into a great poem, are not named, this is essentially the theory 
Pp which we have already remarked on. In fact, with some concessions, 


d that, after the full discussion the subject has undergone, a man studious 
of plausibility even, could hardly escape from, it is the theory of Wolff 
and his followers, who questioned the personality of Homer, and attribu- 
ted the formation of the Iliad and Odyssey as epics, out of a mass of an- 


; cient ballads, to the Athenian Peisistratus and his friends. To suppose 
> that these poems were composed in parts, and sung in parts, is not only a 
| rational, but a necessary belief. As to the first, neither in the Homeric 
. age, nor in any other, could such poems be composed but in parts and 
: gradually. Men do not disgorge epics at a breath. For the other, as we 
. know they were composed to be recited at public festivals, and were 
; for centuries preserved and circulated only by such recitation, they 
‘ could never have been thus published as a whole, because they were too 
| long. The true question is,—were the parts conceived and executed 
; . by the author or authors, with reference to each other, and with the 


design of telling one consistent story! If this be conceded, the contro- 
versy is deprived of its leading question,—the possibility of a poet in 
the rude age of Homer, conceiving and executing an elaborately plan- 
ned epic of the length of the Iliad. For it is far easier to suppose that 
the design and execution of a harmonious poem was the work of one 
man, than of many. Poets are not in their nature thus congregative 
and consentaneous. The intensity of their feeling involves originality 
and marked individuality. They are morbidly jealous, and moved to 
perpetual and intense rivalry. They have been compared to bees, but 
more plausibly for the geadiness with which they show the sting, than 
for brotherly harmony in extracting and sharing the honey. 

Now that there is one current of narration in the Iliad, and a genera] 
agreement of the parts in a main design, is undeniable. It opens with 
the quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon, and passing through a long 
train of calamitous consequences, ends with their reconciliation and the 
happy results of it. It is very true that in the six books next following 
the first, there is not amy marked advance towards the realization of the 
promise of the first; but they are distinguished by the absence of the 
capital character Achilles, from the scene of war, which is sufficient 
proof that they were meant by their author to fit into that place; and 
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as they are no way inferior in execution to the rest of the poem, it is as 
easy to suppose the original author imperfectly carrying out his own 
plot, as to fix the fault upon another poet, his acknowledged equal in 
genius. 

It is, however, not difficult to suppose that the six books following 
the first, together with the ninth and tenth and even the two last, were 
added to the original poem, which would be more simple and consis- 
tent in plot without them. That such is the truth, is maintained with 
great ingenuity and force by Mr. Grote, in his History of Greece, just 
published. The portion of his chapter on the Homeric Poems, contain- 
ing this analysis and theory of the structure of the Iliad, is quoted at 
the conclusion of Professor Felton’s Preliminary Remarks. The whole 
chapter beams with light on the question we have been discussing, and 
is one of the most profound and finished pieces of philosophical criti- 
cism to be found in the English language. 

Having alluded to Mr. Grote’s History, we cannot pass on without a 
word as to its general character. Only two volumes of the work have 
reached this country, and these are confined to a full exhibition of the 
character and influence of Greek Legend, and to following out the few 
feeble threads of authentic history to the era of Peisistratus, A.C. 560. 
It is but an introduction to the main design, though in itself, it has a 
certain completeness, and the execution is such as to raise the highest 
expectations of excellence for the whole. If the remaining portions 
shall equal the first, Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, will, without a strug 
gle, supersede all others, for every purpose beyond elementary reading, 
and the author will take his place in the very front rank of Historians. 

We have seen with what unscrupulous facility the learned can de- 
molish the Homeric temple, and melt down the time-honored statue of 
the bard into nameless poetic bullion. Yet when it is a question of a sin- 
gle speck in tae material, they sometimes show a remarkable self-dis- 
trust and an unaccountable fear of innovation. An instance is before 
us now, which we had marked in Professor Felton’s first edition of the 
Iliad, in the reading of the line 291, Book JI. 


"Huy xo wovog éeriv dvinbévre véecbou. 


In both editions this line is treated as very obscure and the most far 
fetched constructions resorted to, to fix some kind of sense upon it, 
which is only done at the expense of the consistency of the whole 
speech. The difficulty vanishes entirely by changing a single letter, 
making it read rodog instead of wovog Odysseus begins by heavy re- 
proaches upon the Greeks for their childish and womanish longing for 
home. Then he makes excuses for them, and this line marks the tran- 
sition from one mode to the other. To be sure, he says, it is natural for 
one borne down by calamity to long for home. 

But we have left no room for verbal criticism, and close our remarks 
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with a renewed expression of general satisfaction with this edition of 
the Iliad. We have seen none better adapted to the purposes of a text 
book for Colleges, and can cheerfully recommend it to the favor of the 
literary institutions of the country. 


2—New-Encianp Poets. 
Poems.—By R. W. Emerson, Boston: J. Munroe & Co, 1847. 
Poems.—By W. E. Cuanninc, Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1847. 


TEse are specimens of a very large tribe of so called poets, who 
have shot up thick and sudden, in and about Boston. They are called 
the Transcendental Schoo! ; their effusions are printed on very white 
paper and bound in delicate straw-colored covers, having altogether a 
bloodless look, but pretty. Whether those we have named are the 
best of the class, or only mediocre, or inferior, we cannot judge; they 
are the only specimens we have examined, and we can only do them 
what doubtless they will consider gross injustice, in trying them by the 
common and humag instead of their own mystical, transcendental, su- 
per-human standard. 

Ratrw Watpo Emerson, has reputation quite independent of the 
merit of his verses—and a sort of reputation that is certain to secure at 
least criticism for them, if it does not create a prejudice in their favor. 
He has jong been famed as one of the master-spirits of the super-spiri- 
tual sthoo! of metaphysics: a high-priest of the religion of pantheism, 
the worship of Clouds and the Goddess Rigmarole; a devout cham- 
pion of the optimism of the world in shadow, and of the pessimism of 
the world in substance; an American Carlyle, in the same way that 
we have the American Walter Scott in Cooper, and the American 
Dickens in Neal. We are not alone in these remarkable reprodac- 
tions. In Mexico, Santa Anna is the Napoleon of the West. It is a 
grave mistake, however, to take pride in such resemblances, as if any 
portion of the merit of the originator of any style of writing, belonged to 
his copyists. What in him may be proof of genius, in them is sure 
proof of the lack of it. If anything were wanting to enforce this appli- 
cation to Mr. Emerson, it would be found in the fact that after bor- 
rowing his philosophy from others, he has borrowed his poetry from his 
philosophy, and has thus spoiled nearly all his more elaborate pieces. 
This volume contains evidences of an active and even brilliant fancy ; 
* but, fancy put to tasks out of her province and beyond her power. 
The consequence is a mixture of fine imagery and metaphysical jargon, 
running over each other in admired confusion. The fine thoughts, too, 
that occur here and there, are generally mere preludes to pages of in- 
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extricable riddle—delusive inscriptions on gates that open only over 
chaos. ‘There are few instances where an intelligible idea pervades a 
whole piece. One of these few is the short poem entitled “Each and 
All,” and the much longer “Saadi” is an approach to 1telligible unity. 
But most of the elaborate pieces either show an utter want of design, 
or so fail in the execution as to be little the better for it. “Initial, De- 
moniac and Celestial Love” is a poem in three parts, as its title indi. 
cates, and with pretension enough on its face, but singularly destitute 
of either passion, fine fancy or philosophy. The first part is trifling and 
flippant, and the other two, involved, confused and ending in nothing. 
Another long poem, “Monadnoc,” is equally without design, unless we 
suppose the purpose to be to contrast its present beggarly and mean 
uses, with that brilliant future which the personified mountain claims 
for itself in the following lines : 

“Anchored fast for many an age, 

I await the bard and sage, 

Who, in large thoughts, like tair pearl seed 

Shall string Monadnoc like a bead.” 


What may be the nature of this operation of “stringing” a mountain, 
is not explained, but probably we should be grateful to the modesty 
which prompted Mr. Emerson to believe the advgnture was reserved 
for some other Knight-errant. 

Mr. Emerson is excessively fond of using the largest licence, the 
boldest figures of poetry, without any justification of passion. They 
come upon the reader as specimens of cold and studied artifice —shapes 
without blood or expressive feature, er any quality of emotion provok- 
ing syinpathy. We have given a specimen of personification above, in 
an extract from the speech of Mount Monadnoc. But the mountain 
neither praises God nor sympathises with man, nor gives any intelligi- 
ble excuse for opening its mouth at all, but spouts forth a vast fog of 
philosophic enigmas, every part of which is as clear as this : 

Already my rocks lie light, 
And soon my cone will spin 


Or this 


i will give my son to eat 

Best of Pan’s immortal meat, 

Bread to eat, and juice to drink ; 

So the thoughts that he shall think ‘ 
Shall not be forms of stars, but stars, 

Nor pictures pale, but Jove and Mars. 


it will certainly be a considerable advance, when men’s thoughts be 
come actual planets and suns; but Mr. Emerson might have uttered 
all this nonsense in his own name, and so saved a sober mountain from 
committing itself to such antics 
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In the last extract above, there gleams out another peculiarity of our 
poet. Pan still holds rank among the divinities of his mystical 
system. He is fond of using these old names. In the poem on Love, 
to which allusion has been made, Cupid figures throughout the first 
canto; and in other pieces, the Wood-Gods play a conspicuous part,— 
but ever at Mr. Emerson’s touch, they al! fade into vapor, and become 
names for abstractions. In fact, if they are analysed, Cupid will pro- 
bably turn out to be capillary attraction, and the Wood-Gods only the 
elements of vegetable chemistry. Mr. Emerson gains nothing by using 
these creatures of credulous, passionate poetry; for he has no passion 
and no faith. He believes neither in the God of the Christians, nor in 
the gods of the poet. Deity has, in his system, no conscious existence, 
save in sentient creatures, —al! the rest is senseless fate. Man is the 
highest personal existence of God, that he recognizes. After him are 
beasts and reptiles. Mountains, trees and rivers, are divinities that have 
not yet wakened to consciousness—not yet come to years of discretion 
Man himself, as only a momentarily sentient outbreak of a stolid uni- 
verse, loses all poetic interest. He is not a created being, whose past 
has any accountability, or his future any hope. He differs not essen- 
tially from a cabbage, only that he is a little more developed, and when 
he dies, he rots back, like a cabbage, into the general mass of inorganic 
divinity. Good and evil ; the false, the true; baseness and honor —all are 
divine—all are shapes in which the blind god of the universe receives 
sight, and gains a conscious existence. The Faiths of all times and ali 
nations are equally holy—the fanes of the Cyprian Venus, not less 
than the temples of Christian worship, are the result of divine nature 
wakening in man the sense of religion. The poem called “the Prob- 
lem”’ developes this idea. The Parthenon, the Pyramids, the Abbeys of 
England, are all equally “holy piles’’—all the work of the power above 


us. 





‘These temples grew as grows the grass ; 
Art might obey, but not surpass 

The passive master lent his hand, 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned ; 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within,” 


From such a system no true poetry can spring. Poetry delights in 
warm and active life. Even in asserting the predominance of God, it 
never loses sight of the personality and the rebellious independence of 
man. His passions, thoughts, sentiments, are all his own—and to him, 
Fate is not something of which he is a constituent portion, but a power 
that upholds, subdues, rewards or punishes him—a king to whom he 
owes allegiance, and against whom he may commit treason. Poetry 
never dissolves personality into abstraction ; it delights rather to create 
it, where it isnot. In a thousand ways it personifies nature, filling the 
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elements with conscious life ; with the loves and hatreds, the sufferings 
and joys of humanity. 

A writer in a Northern Magazine is distressed at the thought of the 
irreligious influence Mr. Emerson’s poems may exert. There is no dan. 
ger. They will be little read. Few of those who read, will] compre. 
hend them, and those few will be quite safe. With many brilliant fan. 
cies, and not a few striking thoughts, the book is yet an incongruous 
mixture of mysticism and cynicism, offending the heart and head in too 
inany ways to allow it the least chance of attaining that end which the 
author himself, scorner as he is, bows down before, as the highest proof 
of excellence : 

“One thing is forever good ; 
That one thing is success,— 


Dear to the Eumenides, 
And to all the heavenly brood.” 


Wittiam Exctery Caannive is in most respects quite unlike his 
brother poet, Emerson. He has none of his inventive and lawless fan- 
cy; none of his ambition to riddle and unriddle the universe ; none of 
his subtile discrimination of mind, his knowledge, his varied power of 
terse and involved expression. He belongs to the transcendentalists, 
only because of his many futile efforts to mount into their mystic 
sphere. But his flights are very moderate, and a certain preponderant 
weight of earthiness saves him from realizing his extravagant wishes, 
while a querulous egotism keeps him always in sight of the reader. 
In temper, he is melancholy, fond of rammaging about hills, sauntering 
along deserted cow-paths, and showing himself basking like a lizard on 
the sunny side of old walls. Out of the materials which such move- 
ments and situations afford, he spits verses, not always destitute of 
merit, but never rising above mediocrity. 

His peculiarities for the most part arise from his attempts at fine wri. 
ting, which never fail to get him into trouble. Sometimes, he aspires to 
utter impressive moralities, and speedily falls into a confusion of thought 
and words, most melancholy. The following stanza is a happy in. 
stance : 

‘Before thee lies the world, an aimless prize, 
Thou shall float onward, see the distant near, 
O youth, why forward turn thy seeking eyes, 
Why not upon the Future look with fear, 
Yet not in utter fear, but with somedread, 

It must not be, with visions thou art fed.” 


Was ever such a jumble seen before? And this is not a solitary 
instance. There are twenty pages in the volume nearly as bad. We 
make one more quotation, because it stands at the head of a remarka 


bly ambitious passage : 
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“Dwellsnot within the Locomotive’s heart 
One of the purest ministries of Art, 

Can Poet feign more airy character, 

This burdened train few drops of w ‘ater stir.” 


The same remediless confusion settles on all Mr. Channing's at- 
tempts to express emotion and passion. Thus “Mariana,” a maiden 
who has been crossed in love, vents her grief, to the utter dismay of all 
syntax and prosody, as follows : 


‘Would the calm Hope of childish sleep was mine, 
Would [ went gathering flowers across the fieldy 
When innocence did the pure sense confine, 

And the enjoyment that young nature yields, 

{ see upon the landscape a dull cloud, 

The shadow of a weary Heart, and shroud.” 


Sometimes our author covets sweet simplicity, and then he writes : 
o 


“Thus by the course of history I know, 
That still in Spring the violets shall blow.” 


In another mood. he will surprise the reader with a free and lofty 
movement, and leads off thus : 


“That is the best Poem out there, 
To see the snow drift by.” 


The “out there” is superb. But this is not a specimen of his highest 
flight, on the Pindaric wing. Weary of the common and dull routine 
of things, in a little poem entitled “the Restless Mind,” he breaks out 
in the following desperate invocation. 

“Then hurry down 

With angry frown, 

Thou sudden storm 

Come fierce and warm, 

And splinter trees and whistle o’er the moor, 
For in thy Bravery I can life endure.” 

“This is Ercles’ vein,” of a verity, and a happy imitation of Bottom’s 

Stirring recitation : 
“The raging rocks, 
With shivering shocks, 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates,” &c., &c. 

In the small-arms of a poet, Mr. Channing is but poorly provided, and 
s sometimes driven to desperate shifts for a rhyme. Praising the 
Yankee mothers, he says : 


“Sons of New England have no dearer day, 
Than once again within those arms /0 lay.’ 
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And again still celebrating the virtues of the New Englander— 


——“He owned the tree he stroke, 
And knows the value of the distant smoke,” &e. 


His figures of speech are occasionally even more curious than his 
rhymes. 
“And heard above my head the day 
With eastern fingers twisting braid,” 
may fairly defy all poetry for a parallel. ‘This is not however, the only 
occuption of the divinity of sunshine, for in another place he tells us 
how . 
“Great Apollo trims the lamp of day.” 
Apollo trimming lamps! It is worse than when he kept calves and 
ground corn for Admetus. 
In the same poem from which we have before quoted «ome choice 
lines, he describes the€New Englanders as 
“These native gentlemen on Nature’s hem.” 


Was he thinking of Rosalind’s description of her residence,—“with 
this shepherdess, my sister ; here in the skirts of the forest, like fringe 
upon a petticoat.” 

Repetition of a word or phrase often adds to the pathos or force of 
language. Mr. Channing has given a specimen of this which is pe- 
culiarly his own: 

“And by the marsh, and by the pond, 
Though I had wandered oft beyond, 

Never before I saw those eight, 

Those eight birds’ nests now desolate.” 

In opinions, our author offers but two points for remark—unless we 
class among his articles of faith certain very extraordinary propositions 
in regard to the calling of the poet, such as, that— 


“His garments never can grow thin or old,” 


which will be incredible.news to many of the fraternity, and is in the 
teeth of all tradition, which ascribes tothe poet a threadbare coat, as his 
natural covering. But it is presumed this is meant only in a transcen- 
dental and ambrosial sense. The two matters of opinion are, aboli- 
tionisin and infidelity. We cannot stop to illustrate these; but in a 
poem devoted to the praises of the Island of Nukuheva, the people of 
which have (he admits) the slight fault of eating men, he concludes a 
description of their place of worship with a couplet characteristic alike 
of his opinions and his taste : 


“The delicate fair maids are al] forbid 
To enter there, and cannot be Priest-rid.” 


But enough, and too much, of Mr. Channing’s volume of poems,—- 
5 > 
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which we should not have noticed at all, but for its purporting to be a 
“second series.” There is something frightful in the thought that he 
may keep on writing and publishing such verses for a long time, and 
that consideration gives to his efforts a gravity which will not allow 
them to be overlooked. Of the “first series’’ we know nothing, except 
retrospectively through the second. But the author is at bitter feud 
with the critics, either because they condemned his first volume, or 
perhaps that they quizzed his pieces in detail, as they breathed their lit- 
tle life in the magazines and newspapers, before they were gathered to 
their last sleep in a separate enclosure. At any rate, he threatens— 
he, the heavy, conceited egotist, to imitate that sickly and sorrowful 
youth Keats, whose whole nature was sensitive as a naked nerve,— 
and to die of a broken heart !—“done to death by slanderous tongues.” 
It is affirmed that “an oyster may be crossed in love,”—but if that ra- 
ther questionable position were made good, we should be none the more 
disposed to admit that Mr. Channing can ever die of wounded sensi- 
bility. 


3.—The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America. By Joun James 
Avpupon, F.R.S. &c., and the Rev. Jonn Bacuman, D.D. &e. 
Vol. I. New-York: Published by J.J. Audubon. 1846. 


This work will be for the quadrupeds of North America what ite 
predecessor is for the birds+not merely a scientific classification and 
description of the various tribes, but, so to speak, a collection of vivid 
and true biographical sketches. At every page we are refreshed 
with the individualities that spring full of life out of the general 
descriptions, and remind us that the authors are dealing, not with a 
world which they have studied in books and lifeless specimens, but 
which they have seen, explored and sympathized with, in the unlim- 
ited freedom of nature. The habits, resources and humours of the 
animal creation are pictured with a fidelity and liveliness that are 
truly charming, and mark the long and intimate familiarity of the 
distinguished authors with the rich department of nature they are 
here displaying. To the general reader this will be the most attrac- 
tive feature of the book. but it has higher claims to fame, as a work 
of science. The profound science of Dr. Bachman, combined with 
the multifarious observation of Mr. Audubon—unequalled among 
men for the extent and minuteness of his personal acquaintance with 
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animated nature—have secured to the work all that was needed to 
make it perfect. We do not mean to say that the subject will be 
exhausted and that nothing more will remain to be done in this 
department of the natural history of North America. When it is 
considered how great a portion of the continent is still a wilderness, 
presenting almost insuperable obstacles in the way of thorough ex- 
ploration, either from the excessive rigor of climate, the rough barrier 
of mountains or the hostility of savages, we cannot doubt that much 
work will still remain for naturalists in the designation of new species 
and the more perfect observation of the habits of some that have 
thus far merely been designated. But itis safe to say that the utmost 
which profound science could do with the materials on hand, has been 
done in this work, so far as it has gone, and it should not be forgotten 
that a very considerable portion of these materials have been contri- 
buted by the authors themselves, who have added to the accomplish- 
ments of study, long years of hardy and adventurous exploration. 
As an instance, before Dr. Bachman took up the subject, the four 
now well settled species of hare, in the United States east of the 
Mississippi, were confounded in one, giving rise to endless contra- 
diction in regard to the habits, range, size and color of the animal. 
The full and critical description of the six species of this genus) 
(Lepus,) that are noticed in this volume, leaves us in astonishment 
at the extent of the previous ignorance and confusion in regard to 
species so abundant within their range, so easily captured, and that 
otfer so many marked characteristic diflerences in size, temper, habits, 
and geographical range. Of these six species, the only two which 
turn white in winter, and thus offered a strong popular reason for 
confounding them, viz: LZ. Glacialis and L. Americanus (the polar 
and the northern hare) were the only two which, till lately, have 
been recognized as distinct. They certainly present sufficiently 
marked specific characters ; but are not more widely separated than 
the latter from the gray rabbit: the one pugnacious, living only in 
the woods, and turning white in winter: the other never biting, 
loving the vicinity of man—a pest even to his kitchen garden,— 
scarcely changing color, and little more than half the size of its 
northern kin: yet these two were always confounded till Dr. Bach- 
man separated them; while the very existence of the two southern 
species inhabiting marshes and swamps—the marsh hare of South- 
Carolina, the smallest, and the swamp hare of Alabama, almost the 
largest of the genus,—seems to have been overlooked by naturalists, 
until he pointed them out and deseribed them. The remaining spe- 
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cies of the six, the Rocky Mountain hare, is of recent discovery and 
was also first described and named by Dr. Bachman. 

We have noticed this instance more at length, to show that it is not 
alone as industrious and accurate compilers that our authors should be 
viewed, but as, to a very large extent and in a very high character, 
scientific discoverers, whose learning and research have corrected 
many errors and made many and important additions to this branch 
of natural science. 

This genus, Lepus, has an interest and importance among the 
animals of our continent, that we had not till recently attributed to 
it. In their history of the polar hare, (L. Glacialis) our naturalists 
state that “both Indians and trappers, are occasionally relieved from 
almost certain starvation, by the existence of this hare,” which is 
found in abundance throughout the northern part of the continent, 
is much the largest of all the species of this family, and its flesh of 
an excellent flavor. According to travellers, another species, we 
presume I. Townsendii of Bachman, forms a principal article of 
food with many Indian tribes on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, 
and to the miserable tribes in the north of the California desert, it 
supplies the only animal food they have, to relieve their ordinary 
wretched diet of roots and insects. To these poor savages the va- 
rious stratagems for capturing the hare are the great study of life. 
It is to them what the seal is to the Greenlander. Our authors state 
that “at least fourteen species of true hares exist in America, north 
of the tropic of Cancer, all peculiar to this country. 

Another interesting family, the correct designation of whose nume- 
rous species is due in no small degree to the authors of this work, is 
the genus Sciurus. About twenty well determined species of th 
squirrel exist in North America, of which twelve are described in 
this volume, embracing we believe, al] the species found in the get- 
tled parts of the United States, except the Carolina fox squirrel, (S. 
Capistratus). If we add to these, their congeners, the ground squir 
rels (Genus Tamias,) the flying squirrels (G@. Pteromys) and the 
marmot squirrels (G. Sphermophilus), all of which are so intimately 
allied to them that only the severe anatomical system of Cavier, 
could separate them farther than the species, we shall make out no 
less than twenty-one of the forty-nine species described in this volume, 
which are to be referred to the popular name of squirrel. The au- 
thors allude to this marked feature of their first volume in their own 
peculiar way, and a story in point is told of Mr. Audubon’s experi- 
ence during the publication in Eneland of the “Birds of America.” 
The first plate of his first number presented the wild turkey cock, 
43 VOL. x1.—No. 22. 
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and the first plate of the second number had the turkey hen and 
chickens. This was too much for a certain one of his noble patrons, 
who sent word to him, that, “as the work was to consist of turkeys 
only, he begged to be allowed to discontinue his subseription.” For 
our part we delight in this feature of the volume, and heartily wish 
with the authors, that they could find new species of this interesting 
family, which Joes so much by its beautiful forms, graceful move- 
ments and brisk industry, to diffuse cheerfulness through the woods. 

Eight of the twelve species of squirrel (Sciurus,) one of the three 


apecies of ground squirrel (7'umias,) and one of the two species of 


flying squirrel (Pteromys,) described in this volume, receive their 
scientific names {rom our authors—another instance of the conspicu- 
ous part they have borne in the advancement of natural science in 
our country. 

It should also be remarked that all contested questions between 
species and variety, seem to have been examined by them with the 
utmost rigor, and the claim te species, admitted only on conclusive 
evidence. We may instance the red fox (Vulpes Fulrus,) which 
presents varieties so very marked as to offer good excuse to those 
who have designated the cross fox (some specimens of which are 
jet black nearly all over,) as a distinct species. It has been found 
however that all the varieties of this fox breed together, and the 
whelps of one nearly black, have been found to illustrate nearly 
every variety. This settles the question of species. The northern 
gray squirrel (S Migratorius,) in its wide and marked varieties of co- 
lor, of every shade between light gray and black, with sometimes cu- 
rious markings, offered another temptation to multiply species which our 
authors have rejected. We may almost complain, indeed, that they 
have been over-scrupulous, and though they finally allow the claims 
of the jet black squirrel to be considered a distinct species, it is appa- 
rently after long doubt and not without some misgivings. This spe- 
cies has always seemed to us, though not strongly, yet very distinctly 
marked, and distinguishable at several points from the darkest variety 
of the gray squirrel ;—for instance, in its deeper color, its want of 
the activity and resources for self-preservation that characterize the 


latter, and in its gradual disappearance from regions where it for- 
merly predominated,—its place being taken by the gray squirrel. 
It is certain that the latter was of comparatively rare occurrence in 
the forests to the north-west of the Ohio river, before the country 
was settled, and that since, it has in many parts, and perhaps gene 
rally, become much the most common. We have a clear conviction 
too, that 
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“In our hot youth, when George the Third was King,” 

it was matter of faith among boys that the black squirrel was easier 
run down and captured than the gray,—that he could neither climb 
nor run as fast, nor dodge as nimbly, nor jump as far. Gradually 
he gave up his native woods to a hardier face. And we do not 
imagine this arose from any contest between the species, but because 
the one by his superior address could live in spite of the hostility of 
man, while the other perished under it. We could name several 
instances falling under our own observation, where the range of 
animals and of birds has been extended or contracted by the progress 
of human settlements. The red squirrel, (S. Hudsonius) is commonly 
found now in localities where it was not known at the commence- 
ment of colonization. This bold and active little animal seems to 
have followed man,—the cultivated country multiplying his means 
of living, and his watchful sight and quick motion protecting him 
from the increased danger. We suspect too, that the gray fox has 
lost, and the red fox gained some ground from the same causes. But 
enough of this. 

We can do little in a brief notice, to bring out the many admirable 
features of the volume before us, but fortunately the high and well- 
earned fame of the authors, the style in which the work is published, 
and the interest of the subject, render that little quite unnecessary 
It will find a place equally honored among the books of science, to 
be quoted and revered asa standard authority, and among collections 
purely popular, to be read and loved by all the world. There isa 
companionable character in the easy and cheerful flow of its narra- 
tions and descriptions, that gives to nearly all its chapters an inde- 
scribable relish. The authors are sportsmen, as well as explorers 
and philosophers, who have “bogged” for ducks, have been in at the 
death of many a fox and wild cat, and know well how to bring down 
the partridge as he whirrs{rom his covert; and in spite of the patron- 
izing air with which they speak of the gray rabbit being often cap- 
tured in hollow trees “by young hunters,” we should not be surprised 
to find that they had themselves occasionally assisted in “smoking 
out” the animal. The reader will easily understand what a fresh 
and lively truthfulness this experience has given to the descriptions 
of this volume—an experience that has drunk in the knowledge of 
nature in all her moods and in her wildest haunts—an experience 
laden with studies of the animated world, not in museums and cara- 
vans and zoological gardens, but in their own free ranges of the 
swamp, the forest, the prairie and the mountain, where each exults 
in the unfettered license of its nature. 
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4.—History of the Roman Republic. By J. Micueter, Member of 
the Institute, Author of “History of France,” “Life of Luther,” 
“the People,” &c. Translated by Wittiam Haztirt, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1847. 


M. Micuecer announces that “this book is a history, and not a 
dissertation.” Perhaps he meant to make it so, but it requires some 
new definition of history to justify his assertion. The first book, em- 
bracing more than a fourth of the whole, and covering a period of 
four hundred years from the commonly received date ofthe foundation 
of Rome,—that is to say, more than one-half the time from that date 
to the Christian era,—is nothing but a dissertation, with not a page 
of simple narration in it. The author does not allow indeed that 
there can be any history, properly speaking, of this long lapse of 
centuries, filled, according to Livy, with almost incessant wars and 
illustrated with innumerable acts of heroic devotion. He treats this 
as a mythic or fabulous period, the character of which must be 
judged, not from the stories of legend, but in the first place from the 
character and institutions of the city, or state, when it first comes 
into the light of authentic history, and in the second place by analy- 
zing and comparing the language, monuments, and legends of all 
the surrounding tribes with those of Rome. If there were such ma- 
terials, abundant and authentic, they would undoubtedly throw a 
great and precious light upon thg origin and early history of Rome; 
but our author, in making the most of them, shows that they are 
scanty and so terribly confused that it is quite impossible to give to 
them anything of the character of narration. He is hence compelled 
to take the commonly received narrative as the basis of his historical 
criticism, and to adopt an allegorical interpretation of it in some 
cases, and a fanciful enlargement, limitation or modification of it in 
others. In the main view of this period, Michelet follows Niebuhr, 
but he is much too lively a character, too fond of novelty and too 

fully possessed with his own sagacity, to follow any authority with- 
out frequent deviation and a constant indication of a restive and re- 
bellious spirit. Niebuhr has undoubtedly undermined the authority 
of early Roman history and shown even by the Roman historians 
themselves, that it wants credibility and rests on no contemporary 
records or surviving monuments, and then as if to atone for trans- 
forming into fable so grand a series of heroic exploits, he has re-con- 
structed a history antecedent to that of Rome, which rests on no evi- 


dence whatever, and has not even a tradition to keep it in counte- 
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nance. We can withdraw our faith from the heroic story of infant 
Rome,—hard as is the task of banishing Romulus and Remus, the 
Horatii, the devoted Curtius, stern old Brutus and even the Capito- 
line geese, to the world of shadows,—because it is beset with incon- 
gruities and contradictions, and has in its favor no unquestionable 
evidence ; but it is too bad, after leading us so far on the road of un- 
sparing doubt, to demand that we shall believe in the Pelasgians, 
who once predominated over the whole of the South of Europe to 
the east of the Alps, and over a considerable portion of western Asia, 
with powerful colonies in Spain and in the Mediterranean islande,— 
a race eminently commercial, industrial and persevering ; the foun- 
ders of many great c ties, &c. &c., who finally, by a conquest of which 
there exists no tradition, were so utterly demolished and destroyed, 
that there is not a particle of proof left of their ever having existed. 
This is a pretty fair sketch of Niebuhr’s Pelasgian theory, which has 
this further curious feature, that if it be admitted as sober fact, it 
proves nothing and explains nothing as to the early history of Rome. 
If the point of connection could be established, and the amount of in- 
fluence which these supposed ancestors had upon the Roman State, 
either directly or through other States, could be set apart, disentan- 
gled from the other elements that contributed to its manners, religion 
laws and discipline, there would be some excuse for the expenditure 
of all this labor in re-constructing the fossil nationality of the Pelas- 
gians. But after inventing a people, it is necessary to invent for them 
laws, religion and monuments, in order to make any use of their 
existence. We say inventing a people,—not that it is certain there 
was never a tribe called Pelasgians ; for Homer, in the catalogue of 
the Iliad, names Pelasgic Argos as one of the districts of the petty 
kingdom of Achilles, and it is curious to remark, that Hellas, which 
is supposed to have in process of time given their common appella- 
tion of Hellenes to all the divisions of the Grecian race, is mentioned 
in the same place as the peculiar name of another district in this 
same petty kingdom. But no trace of the Pelasgians as a wide 
spread race, is to be found in the Homeric poems. The earliest al- 
lusion to them in this character, is in Herodotus, —who however gives 
it merely as a conjecture, without a single fact to sustain the theory 
in the form in which it is re-produced by Niebuhr and Michelet. 
But he does state something as fact, that, if admitted, effectually 
contradicts them. He says there were in his day three towns in 
Greece, still held by the Pelasgians—that they were entirely sepa- 
rated from each other,—that they all spoke the same language, and 
that language was not Greek—was barbaric, But in order to make 
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the Pelasgian theory hang together, they are obliged to adopt into 
this race all those branches of the Grecian nation, that claimed and 
were universally admitted to be autochthonous—aboriginal—concern- 
ing whom there was not among themselves or any other people, a 
tradition of their invasion and conquest by strangers. The Athenians 
and the Arcadians were therefore Pelasgians, and thus we are driven 
to one of these two conclusions,—either that these people offer an in- 
stance of an entire and voluntary change of language, which is incre- 
dible and absurd,—or that the Greek language and the Pelasgic 
were the same, and consequently the people identical, which resolves 
the whole theory into a piece of learned trampery,—a great pother 
about a word. But we are going beyond our limits, in entering into 
this discussion. M. Michelet wanders ap and down through the 
whole realm of Grecian fable, hunting with even childish credulity 
for scraps with which to finish his patch-work. According to him, 
the Cyclops who forged Jove’s thunderbolts and other hot matters, 
were authentic Pelasgians,—Circe was Pelasgian,—Prometheus was 
Pelasgian, and the chaining him on the Caucasian rock. represented 
the triumph of the Hellenic over the Pelasgic religion,—Dedalus 
was Pelasgian and his banishment from Crete was another illustra- 
tion of the hatred that everywhere warred upon the race. Nay, 
since the word Aibir in the modern Maltese dialect means the devil, 
and the earth-gods of the Pelasgians (or somebody else,) were called 
Cabiri, he allows us to suspect that there may have been a near re- 
lationship between the Athenians and the Carthaginians! Thus all 
the monstrous fables of Grecian poetry and legend are to be brought 
into court as evidence, to disprove Livy’s history of the origin of 
Rome. 

Undoubtedly these researches are interesting to scholars, and M, 
Michelet has displayed much ingenuity and learning in them. But 
his plan allowed him no sufficient room for the full and orderly dis- 
play of the subject, and in attempting to crowd into the narrow space 
of one hundred pages, all his multifarious conjectures on the origin 
and early ages of Rome, he has given the whole a very crude and 
confused appearance. 

Onr author finds two grand elements combining to form the Roman 
State. The Etruscans, far advanced in arts and laws, sad and un- 
hopeful in character, but patient, persevering, unchangeable, cherish 
ing and consecrating home, and perpetuating the unity of family by 


the community of family names. To them he attributes the religious 
institutions of Rome, much of her laws, and the whole of that proud 
persistent constancy, that so often saved the city in its extreme perils 
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D The Oscii, represented by the Latins and Sabines, volatile, adventu- 
d rous, brave, but having neither unity nor constancy, represent the 
: fermenting, progressive, conquering element of the State. The 
A union of these alone could make Rome,—on the one hand, factious, 
5 expansive, adoptive, conquering,—on the other, calm, haughty, exelu- 
sive, conservative, inflexible. The nominal rule of the Etruscans 


: ended with the expulsion of the kings, but they had breathed their 
spirit into the very life of the State, and left their ineflaceable impress 
on its customs and discipline. 


Thenceforth Rome was left to the struggles of the two great classes 
that composed its population, and which Michelet thinks too he can i 


: resolve into distinct races,—Sabine nobles and Latin plebeians,—the 
latter the original population, but invaded and finally permanently 
trampled down by the former, who to their superiority in arms and 
their position as conquerors, adde@ the exclusive privileges of guar- 
dian of the public worship, and the mysteries of augury, and held . 
sole possession of that sacred Roman territory, a share in which 
alone gave patrician rank and a right to hold office. The theory is 
plausible, but scarcely allows of proof, and is by no means necessary 
to a proper understanding of the position and relations of the patri 
cians and plebeians. Admitting the long domination of the Ltrus 
cans, they may very well have the credit of establishing these perma- 
nent distinctions of rank, to one of which it is claimed that they gave 
most of its grand characteristics, and al} iis elements of enduring, ' 
self-sustaining power. But it is not material. The .patriciane and 
plebeians are not questionable, if their origin is, and their mortal : 
struggles, the one to keep and the other to gain power, constitute the 
internal history of the republic, and have no little bearing on its 
exterior relations. Never before, and never since did an aristocracy a 
sustain such a contest, and yet every fresh struggle was a defeat, + 
and the end was the complete triumpli of the multitade—who, how f 
ever, not having time to govern the State themselves, set up an em- 
peror to manage for them. The course of these struggles between 
the classes, is vividly presented in this work, but so much is assumed 
as known, so many events are merely alluded to, that one who is not 
already acquainted with the common story of Rome, will find him- 


swale 


self perpetually in a mist. In this respect it resembles Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, though in power it is some degrees inferior to 


that wonderful historic drama, 

We cannot commend this history for its justice. In the general 
impression it gives, we believe there is a wrong done to the Roman 
people. All that is bloody and desolating in their progress to domi 
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nion ; all the dark treachery and ferocity of their civil feuds ; all that 
ean horrify and disgust, is brought out in full relief, while the civil 
and military virtues that ennobled them and covered the world with 
the peaceful blessings of their civilization, are questioned, and if 
admitted, scareely noticed. Nothing but violence is deemed worthy 
of full record, and the darkest aspect of every scene is almost inva- 
riably chosen as the historian’s point of view. In closing his book, 
we feel as if we had waded through a vast and turbid sea of blood 
and crime, where the spirit of evil dwells in undisputed possession. 
There is studied depreciation too, of many of the brightest charac- 
ters of Roman history—of the great Scipio, of Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi (whom he has sketched as another Lady Macbeth,) 
and above all, of Cicero, whom he has never mentioned in a single 
instance but in a spirit of detraction, and his estimate of the illus- 
trious Roman is utterly unworthy%of a place in history. Indeed he 
meets with but one character in the whole course of his narrative, 
whom he seems heartily to like and to sympathize with. That one 
is Julius Cesar, who reminds him of Napoleon, and of course is 


great and estimable. 


5.—Life of Major General Zachary Taylor ; with an account of his 
brilliant achievements on the Rio Grande and elsewhere, includ- 
ing, &c., &c., &e. By C. Frank Powext. New-York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1846. 


We have not given half the title page of this publication, which 
bears an extravagant and even monstrous proportion to the ninety odd 
pages of crude narration that follow it. Mr. C. Frank Powell, is not 
quite a PJutarch—but fortunately, Gen. Taylor is a man whom neither 
Mexicans nor biographers can put down, and he will yet come out of 
the Dead Sea of Lives, Sketches, Anecdotes, Reminiscences, unani- 
mous Resolutions, and monotonous Eulogies, that await him, with 
the same calm, unconquerable energy, that has made him victor in 
his terrible battles. He can neither be swept from his firm footing 
by the tide of hostile multitudes, nor lifted from the earth by idle flat- 
teries—as Hercules lifted the giant Anteeus, that he might strangle 
him in the unfriendly air. There is no tinsel—no pretension—no 
flummery about him; but all is plain, solid and enduring manhood. 

This military distinction of Gen, Taylor is the great event of our 
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day, and the actions by which he has acquired a fame not confined 
to his own country, will in due time be analysed and tried by the 
severe principles of military science. We have no fear of the test, 
but it is not our province to apply it, and the materials for doing full 
justice to the subject, are not collected,—even allowing that he has 
no more battles to fight and no more triumphs to secure. We only 
allude to him as the great object of public interest at present. 

A few months after the last Presidential Election, when the party 
which had put forward its greatest man and rallied around him with 
entire unanimity and the utmost confidence of success, had found 
themselves overmatched by an adversary they supposed disheart- 
ened and distracted, and their candidate beat by a comparative- * 
ly obscure man,—while they were still mourning over their unac- 
countable failure, and casting abgut, in confused anxiety, for a fit 
instrument with which in due time to’ work out their revenge,—there 
suddenly broke in mid-heavens the sound of a great triumph; anew 
fame had been born in an hour ; the dazzle of a fresh renown filled 
the whole air, and rejoicing in the sudden light, moved to unmeasur- 
ed exultation, the voice of the whole people rose up like the sound of 
many waters, to welcome the advent ofa hero. It was not strange 
that cunning men among the discom®tted party, should ‘have seen in 
the victor of Palo Alto, something more than the successful soldier 
who had signalized the arms of his country and won an enduring 
fame by great military achievement. Like Byron, they wanted a 
hero, for their own special use, and here was one of the true mould, 
providentially sent in their greatest need. So they called a meeting 
in New-York, explained that Gen. Taylor was a Whig, and nomina- 
ted him for the next Presidency. Asa part of the movement (we 
presume, ) they instigated Mr. Powell to write his biography. The 
result is the slender affair we have under notice. 

We have alluded to the origin of the book, by way of accounting 
for its quality. Every candidate for the Presidency must have his 
biography, and we can scarcely remember one of these party contri- 
vances that deserves to be called a book, or that even the great and 
justly acquired fame of the hero, can save from speedy contempt. 
This one is even worse than the most of them, probably because 
there was supposed to be a necessity for bringing it out in hot haste. 
The materials for a life of Gen. Taylor were not abundant, nor easily 
obtained, nor capable of being wrought into a consistent and attrac- 
tive shape, without much labor and skill. For all this there was no 
time. It was not certain that he was much of a Whig—it was not 
certain that he would gain any more victories—it was not certain 
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that the other party might not out-bid them. Political managers ne- 
ver have any faith in men, and this clique acted as if they were bait- 
ing a hook for a gudgeon. It was, equally disrespeetful to General 
Taylor and to the country, to attempt to lure him into the position of 
a political partisan, at the moment when he was leading our army in 
a foreign war,—and a war too, concerning which parties were then 
bitterly denouncing each other. If the people of the United States 
should be disposed to make Gen, Taylor President,—which is pro- 
bable enough,—they may well recall as one among the many proofs 
of his superiority, the modesty and good sense he displayed on the 
occasion of this demonstration. It is indeed one of his peculiarities, 
that he does no foolish things, either from his own impulse, or at the 
instigation of others. But however prudent his conduct, he could 
not altogether save himself from, the natural consequences of this 
rash attempt to mix him up with the party politics of the country. It 
sowed the seeds of distrust between him and the Administration, and 
on the first pretext, there were not wanting men ready to depreciate 
his conduct, and to call in question his capacity forcommand. True 
or not, the Administration was suspected and accused of neglecting 
the means necessary to give the greatest results to his victories, and 
of a readiness to misconstrue ffto liostility every impatient expres- 
sion that such defieiency might extort from the General. It ended 
in his being superseded as the directing head of the invading army, 
and sent, as many people thought, into inglorious retirement at Sal- 
tillo—where at the head of a body of undisciplined volunteers, he 
was to act as a scarecrow to keep back any wandering companies of 
guerillas, who might be disposed to stir up insurrection in the con- 
quered region, or disturb the safe transportation of supplies. How 
Providence ordered that this supposed place of rustication, should be 
the scene of the bloodiest battle and the most glorious victory of the 
whole war, the country has just learned, and learned with an amaze- 
ment that for a time almost repressed exultation. Beyond question, 
the battle of Buena Vista, places Taylor in the rank of great Cap- 
.tains. It is clear now, if it was not after the battles of the Rio 
Grande, that his life must be written, and that when the right man 
has pourtrayed him, his history will become one of the familiar de 
lights of childhood, and a fountain of heroic inspiration to his coun- 
trymen. 

It happened to Gen. Taylor to fight two battles, before the time of 
this Mexican war. In the first he commanded fifteen men,—in the 
second about five hundred. Such was the amount of his actual expe- 
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rience as a chief, in battle, one year ago. It was hardly enovgh to 
secure him a mention in the history of his country. 

It is true, that in his first fight he had to contend at once with sick- 
ness that had deprived him of half his men, prostrated himself and 
thrown gloom and discouragement over all ;—with a fire that 
threatened to destroy his little fort, and with a great horde of sava- 
ges, for whom his little force would not have made a breakfast; and 
that he bore up against all his enemies, with a coolness, an uncon- 
querable determination and a shew of ready resources, that proved 
him even then capable of leading armies to victory. It is true, that 
his second battle was the bloodiest and most decisive that occurred 
in the Florida war, and that it furnished the same proofs as the other 
of Taylor’s very high qualities as a soldier and a leader; but for all 
that, in the estimation of the country, he was, when the Mexican 
war commenced, a new man, who had his laurels yet to win. Hie 
first achievement had been lost, amid the glare and noise of greater 
events,—and his second slurred over, in a general disposition of the 
country not to keep alive any remembrance of a war of which they 
were not altogether without reason, ashamed. That war certainly 
put the endurance and the courage of the army fo as severe test as 
ever war applied,—but still it appeased to us, and to all the world, 
very much like a score of men and dogs hunting out, through divers 
heaps of rubbish, half as many rats,—an enterprise of much labor, 
and some excitement, but of small honor. 

Let the reader call to mind the sudden dismay, the stupid bewil- 
derment, the childish appeals for suceor, the more childish outeries 
against the War Department and dismal anticipations of disaster 
and disgrace that every where through the Union followed the news 
that the Mexicans had crossed the Rio Grande in foree, and had cut 
off, (so we dolefully phrased it,) Gen. Taylor from his supplies,—and 
then he will be conscious of what most of us have lost sight of in the 
glitter of successive victories, that nobody had, at that time, any just 
appreciation of the qualities, either of the General or of his officers 
and men. And let it be further remembered, that he had no share, 
either as actor or sympathizer, in the sorrowful theatricals that his 
countrymen got up on that occasion. He never distrusted either 
himself or those under him. He took not one step backward, and 
gave not one moment to fear or hesitation Having completed his 
field-work, he left it well garrisoned, and proceeded to open his com- 
munications and bring on his supplies. He moved back from Point 
Isabel, with the expectation of encountering the enemy, as he did, 
and with the determination of driving him over the Rio Grande, as 
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he also did. The recoil from our high wrought excitement was 
scarcely less extravagant than had been the fright itself. Nothing 
was too much to expect of Gen. Taylor, from that time. Without 
any sufficient preparation for invasion—without water carriage or 
land carriage—he was expected to fly on the wings of our conquer- 
ing eagles, over the desert plains and huge mountain barriers of 
Mexico, looking down all opposition and never pausing short of the 
“Halls of the Montezumas.” Instead of flying, he dragged along 
slowly and heavily, and to the eager people at home, it was a weary 
time before they had the satisfaction of getting up another panic. 
We have.-no intention of criticising these movements of the army, 
and only remark of them here, that they allowed abundant proof to 
shew itself, that Gen. Taylor’s reputation was not yet so established 
as to overawe suspicion and querulous impatience. The War De- 
partment was far from satisfied with his progress, and seemed to 
doubt the reasonableness of his complaints of deficiency in the means 
of transportation. It was the beginning of that dissatisfaction which 
appeared more clearly after the capitulation of Monterey. The 
strength of this latter place, both in fortifications and garrison, was 
so much beyond anything imagined in this country, that it was really 
fortunate we learned the strength of the city and its capture, at the 
same time. Otherwise there would have been another panic as deep 
as that from which we were delivered by Resaca de la Palma, and 
with rouch more reason, It was, of the two, by far the boldest un- 
dertaking. At last, then, we may suppose our hero has reached 
firm ground, and a commanding elevation, above petty criticism and 
cowardly doubts. Far from ‘it. The capitulation of Monterey was, 
after the first burst of admiration was over, made the subject of inces- 
sant complaint and carping. The House of Representatives passed 
a resolution equivalent to a vote of censure on it,—the Administra- 
tion plainly shewed that it was grievously disappointed at the re- 
sult,—al! the pent up impatience of civil patriotism broke out—the 
slow movements of the army to Monterey and the indecisive result 
there, were openly and severely commented on, and we were assur- 
ed that Gen. Taylor, though a brave enough soldier, was no Gene- 
ral, and that somebody else must be sent to Mexico, if we wished to 
see “a peace conquered.” He was superseded in command, without 
calling forth a remonstrance, except from a few. The Democrats had 
raised a kind of party quarrel with him, and the Whigs,were dumb 
for fear of being thought to doubt the ability of their hero, General 


Scott. 
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Gen. Taylor, as we before said, was sent into banishment at Sal- 
tillo, All the regular troops, except a good force of artillery and a 
very insufficient one of dragoons, were drawn away for the great ex- 
pedition to Vera Cruz. His line of communication was laid bare, by 
the withdrawal of the garrison from Victoria, and in front of him 
was the concentrated Mexican army of thirty thousand men. We 
have called his position one of banishment, because neither the 
administration nor Gen. Scott believed that the Mexican Genera, 
would leave the defence of the important city and fortress of Vera 
Cruz, for the sake of throwing himself upon Saltillo. Otherwise, 
they never would have so stripped Taylor of his defences, and left 
his line of communication so entirely at the mercy of the enemy. 
Still they could not overlook the possibility of such an undertaking, 
and in view of it, both the Department and the Commander-in-Chief, 
advised Gen. Taylor to retire and take his position at Monterey— 
the compactness, natural strength and artificial defences of that place, 
together with its comparative nearness to the base of operations, 
making it much the safest position. Gen. Taylor rejected the sug- 
gestions of the Department and of the senior General, and in lan- 
guage which left no more to be said, unless they were willing to 
dismiss him from the service for contumacy, announced his determi- 
nation to keep his advanced position, and if there was to be fighting, 
to make that the battle-ground. For this he gave reasons, that now 
will strike every one as full of prophetic sagacity. He stood on 
ground which he had conquered, and it was not for him to sacrifice 
the prestige of victorious advance, because, forsooth, he might find 
a safe hiding-place by giving up the fruits of his victories. His posi- 
tion was on the northern border of a long and desolate plateau, 
stretching for hundreds of miles to the southward—a region of cold, 
of drought and of barrenness, whieh must be crossed by the enemy 
before they could assail him, and upon whose desolate wastes a defeat 
would drive them back, to encounter anew the privations from which 
they had barely emerged. It wasa position indeed in which a check 
to the Mexicans involved all the consequences of an entire defeat, 
and where successful defence was inevitable victory. Besides, the 
eagle eye of thé old warrior had fixed upon a spot beloved of Mars,— 
a spot that seemed made for a little army of heroes to hold against 
all comers,—and if it was not as yet a Thermopyle (hot gates) our 
Leonidas was quite sure that at the right moment it could be made hot 
enough and too hot for the endurance of the Mexicans. He did not 
show his secret to the world and kept away from the chosen field, as 
the jealous mother bird goes far from its nest when unwelcome eyes 
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are in the neighborhood. But when the Mexcan Chief swooped 
down with his legions, there lay before his eyes the gorge of Buena 
Vista. grim and threatening with its solid rows of iron teeth, ready 
to close upon the assailant. 

The march of Gen. Santa Anna had been announced by himself 
in, terms of formidable import, and the amount of his forces had been 
stated with precision by the Mexican press. These things were 
known in this country. Twenty thousand men carefully trained at 
San Louis, and led by the best officers in Mexico, were about to 
throw themselves with desperate determination upon five thousand, 
nearly the whole of whom were volunteers. The movement was 
quite unexpected here, and even after it was made, was suspected to 
be a ruse, to cover @ march upon Vera Cruz. Then came a period 
of fearful excitement, diversified only by a variety of rumors, none 
of them tending to relieve an anxiety which rose toa panic. The 
whole country knew that Gen. Taylor had deliberately chosen his 
ground in full view of his own strength and that of the enemy. 
We had not yet learned to trust him,—we had yet much to learn of 
his unconquerable nature and his exhaustless military resources. 
The misfortune was, that having got into a panic, we had no means 
of getting out of it. Our army was enveloped. The abandonment 
of Victoria, had left the road to their rear unprotected, and a strong 
body of cavalry had poured in, captured scouts and messengers, cut 
up small parties, plundered the trains and completely broken up the 
line of communications. It was an awful time, and so dismally 
mystified were men, and so wild were their ideas, that the officer in 
command at Camargo, in view of the tremendous emergency, sent 
on a requisition for fifty thousand men! If Attila and all his Huns 
had been at our gates, we could hardly have cried out for help more 
lustily. In due time the darknesscleared off, and then we discovered 
Gen. Taylor standing calmly and proudly on the field of battle,—a 
field indeed red with the blood of his brave men, but giving back in 
exchange, to the dead and the living, an immortality of fame, never 
more nobly won. 

The conduct of the Mexican Chief has been criticised by some, 
and his march upon Saltillo has been thought a bluhder. But, ad- 
mitting that he must do something, it would be hard to show that he 
did not choose his enterprize sagaciously. The whole line of Gen, 
Taylor’s communications, for a distance of more than three hundred 
miles from Matamoras to Saltillo, runs through a Mexican,population, 
hating the conquerors and eager to throw off the yoke. He thus had 
perfect information as to every point in the line, the strength of every 
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post and every movement of troops. He had intercepted despatches 
that let him into our whole plan of campaign. He knew the amount 
and kind of forces left to Gen. Taylor, and having quite as little faith 
in them as their friends at home, he doubted not that by a silent and 
rapid march across the desert, he could overwhelm them, and recover 
at a blow all that had been wrested from Mexico. If it be answered 
that even this would not counter-balance the loss of Vera Cruz, we 
reply that he could not hope to save that place at any rate.. The 
force, in numbers, even, approached his own, and half of them were 
those iron veterans whom alike Mexican and American believed to 
be invincible. 

For the other point, it is quite certain that Santa Anna could no 
longer avoid action. He had given to the new levies among bis 
troops all the advantage they could derive from the drill and discipline 
of a camp,—the enemy was weaker in one direction than he could 
hope to find them again,—his popularity, which is his life, was ebbing 
away, and worse still, he was so straightened for provisions, that 
there was danger of the disorganization of his army from mere want 
of food. His fame as a warrior, his power as a political chief, and 
even his personal safety, were all at peril. The moment had come 
when he must either “do or die.” 

We do not propose to write a history of the battle of Buena Vista, 
but there is something so especially imposing in the position of the two 
Generals at the time, that we shall be excused for dwelling on it a 
moment. It might be doubted to which of them defeat presented the 
most terrible consequences. Taylor commanded a body of men 
inexperienced equally in success and reverses, with whom defeat 
almost certainly involves flight, disorder and utter demoralization. 
Behind him was a wide country peopled with foes who only waited 
for an opportunity, to rise up in mass and wreak a terrible vengeance 
upon the invader. He had withstood the advice and remonstrances 
of his superiors and chosen his position on his own responsibility. 
Added to all the horrors of a disastrous retreat, the loss of all for 
which he had faced so many dangers, there was the certainty that it 
would all be charged to him, and that a court martial would end his 
career as a soldier, and affix a stigma upon his hard won fame. 

On the other Hand Santa Anna, the head of a fickle and faithless 
party controlling an impoverished, distracted and tottering govern- 
ment, had been driven into action by imputations of cowardice and 
treachery, and by dread of starvation. He left a civil feud in the 
Capital, with multiplying evidences that nothing but success would 
save his power, and feeling that the last hope of himself and his 
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country was now to be weighed in the balance and tried in the fur- 
nace. When he had finished that terrible march from San Luis Po- 
tosi, he found himself without food or even water,-—a determined foe 
before him and the inhospitable desert in his rear. Was there not 
something strangely alike in the positions of the two chiefs? What 
solemn thoughts must have weighed upon their minds—what high 
and stern resolves swelled in their breasts as they stood fronting 
each other on the field which was so sure to be the grave of the 
power and even the fame of the vanquished. As an abyss, behind 
each of them yawned dark disasters, and across it frowned a coun- 
try unforgiving of defeat. So dire seemed the necessity of victory 
to Santa Anna, that he would not believe in defeat after it had be- 
fallen him, and he claims the victory in a despatch dated only the 
day before a Council of War in his army, decided unanimously in 
favor of a precipitate retreat. He had risked everything on this 
chance, and it was hard to believe he had lost it. An eye-witness 
says he drew off his forces in perfect order, and but for the admirable 
sagacity of Taylor in choosing the field of battle, he might have 
breathed a moment and renewed the struggle. There is something 
inexpressibly mournful in the circumstanges of his retreat—especial- 
ly if we remember that he could scarcely have finished it, before 
there came from another quarter tidings not less sad than those 
that he bore from the field of his defeat. A month after the battle of 
Buena Vista, the city and fortress of Vera Cruz surrendered. 

Two things are worthy to be noted in this place. Heretofore, as 
often as Gen. Taylor has been placed in a situation involving the 
necessity of hard fighting, the people at home have with one accord 
set. up a how! of dismay, rauning distractedly hither and thither, and 
venting all sorts of sympatheti¢ nonsense,—as if he was a poor child 
that could not fail to be lost if he 8trayed out of sight and so must be 
hunted up at whatever cost of ringing bells and streaming in high 
places. It is hoped there will be no more of this, but that hereafter, 
when the peeple of the United States hear that he is on the eve of 
fighting a battle, they will quietly and decently go about the prepa- 
ration of their fire- works and flags, for explosion and display, in hon- 
or of the next “glorious news.” We have now as little riglit to 
doubt his pre-eminent ability, as to call in question his decision, his 
firmness, his cheerful and infectious heroism. And it is safe to sup- 
pose, that hereafter he will be more cordially recognized by the Gov- 
ernment, as a high military authority, and that opinions will more 
frequently be asked from him, than movements and positions selected 
for him, by the War Department. And we say this without the 
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slightest intention of impeaching the character of the Secretary, It 
is the inevitable result of the system, and of our want of experience 
in carrying on distant wars,—a want that it is devoutly hoped we 
shall always labor under. But it is not free from inconvenience. In 
peace, the Secretary orders everything, and for want of something 
else to do, the officers of the army superintend many of those details 
that in war must be managed by a diflerent class. In action, the 
officers are expected to do much which is impossible and inappropri- 
ate, in the way of providing supplies, munitions and transportation 
at the proper points,—while the Secretary, from habit and a natural 
proclivity in elderly gentlemen to give profuse advice, vainly wearies 
himself with the task of planning, suggesting and scheming, without 
beginning, middle or end, either to his premises or his conclusions. 
Hence it may happen that the War Department shall send forth an 
army provided with nothing in the worll—but a plan of campaign. 
The English Government has always encountered the same difficul- 
ty in waging war—the difficulty of defining the powers and duties of 
the soldiers in command of the army and the civilians presiding over 
the War Department; and the Duke of Wellington considered it one 
of the greatest results of the victory of Salamanca, that it emanci- 
pated him from the motherly nursing of the Secretaries, and for the 
first time, gave him tne privilege of speaking authoritatively to the 
Government,—of dictating, in place of being dictated to. . The same 
advantage should naturally accrue to Gen. Taylor after the battle of 
Buena Vista. 

The other point noticeable, is that these Mexican battles, have been 
gained by the Flying Artillery, and the last and most glorious of 
them especially, is, so to speak, its peculiar work. We appreciate 
the valor of the troops, and know that they shared in all the labors 
and perils, as they share in the triumph. But the artillery multiplied 
Gen. Taylor's force, and he evidently looked to it for victory. No 
one can read the descripticns of the battle, without seeing that even 
up to the very last and most desperate charge of the Mexican col- 
umns, the safety of our army depended upon the ability of the artil- 
lery to maintain its advanced positions, and to keep up the storm of 
iron hail upon the ranks of the enemy. Yet this arm of the service 
is of very recent introduction, and when Mr. Poinsett, as Secretary 
of War, first devised the organization of a body of horseartillery, he 
was scouted as a visionary by the old officers, and by noné more 
heartily than by Gen. Taylor himself. So sure was Mr. Poinsett of 
the importance of the innovation, and so sure also that the wisdom of 
politicians would pronounce it a humbug, that he did not recommend 
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it to Congress, but, with industrious search, found an old law with an 
uneccupied corner big enough to hold a beginning of a battery, and 
by raking and scraping among the odds and ends of unexpended ap- 
propriations, he raised money enough to equip Ringgold’s corps. He 
let the old officers have their sneer, saying with a quiet smile, “wait 
till you have fought a battle, and then I shall be glad to hear from 
you again.” Immediately, after the battle of Palo Alto, Gen. Taylor 
sat down and out of the fullness of his heart wrote to Mr. Poinsett 
his recantation, acknowledging the tremendous efficiency of the Fly- 
ing Artillery. 


6.—A Discourse on the Life and Character of the Hon, Francis 
Xavier Martin, late Senior Judge of the Supreme Court of Lou- 
isiana, pronounced al the request of the Bar of New-Orleans. By 
Henry A. Buttarp, one of the late Colleagues of the deceased. 
New-Orleans: Printed by J. B. Steel, No. 14 Camp-street. 1847, 


Tue death of Judge Martin a few months since, made a deep sen~ 
sation in New-Orleans, and indeed throughout Louisiana. The Bar, 
which is seldom wanting ina due appreciation of the merit of its 
members, considered him worthy of a publie ealogium, and appointed 
Judge Bullard, for a long time the associate of the deceased on the 
Bench, to pay this tribute to his worth. 

We have seldom read anything more strikingly appropriate, than 
this discourse of Judge Bullard on the life and character of his old 
friend and fellow laborer. There is no fine writing—no extravagant 
praise, in it; but with an honest faith in the worth of his subject, he 
has deemed that his best eulogium would be a plain and faithful 
sketch of his life. 

Francois Xavier Martin was born in Marseilles, France, in 1762, 
of'a respectable family and in circumstances to allow him the advan- 
tage of an excellent private education. Among the most valuable of 
his acquisitions was an imperfect knowledge of English. When abont 
seventeen years old he joined his uncle in Martinique, with the in- 
tention of following the business of merchandize. It was not so des- 
tined. His uncle soon returned to France, leaving him with the 
means of carrying on business, but with none of the experience that 
ensures success. He failed in Martinique, and going to North Caro- 
lina, in the hope of recovering something due to him from a business 
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connection there, he failed in that too, and found himself at the age of 
twenty, without money, without friends, and without profession, in a 
foreign country. He had mothing in fact, but a good education, a 
good conscience and a heart of oak. He taught French in Newbern, 
and became a printer. Intelligeut, simple, modest and wonderfully 
industrious, he reminds us at this period of his life, of Benjamin 
Franklin. He soon found himself surrounded with friends, and no 
longer oppressed with the necessities of the day, his strong and ac- 
tive intellect began to yearn for a proper field of employment. He 
studied for the Bar, and in afew years became known in North-Car- 
olina as an able and learned Lawyer. He resided in that State till 
the year 1809. During this time, in addition to the labors of his pro- 
fession, he had prepared and published three treatises of much prac- 
tical utility, on the duties of Sherifis—of Justices of the Peace—and 
on Executors and Administrators ; had, by authority of the Legisla- 
ture, revised the whole body of the Colonial laws of Narth-Carolina ; 
completed and published the first translation into English of Pothier’s 
great work on Obligations, and finally collected and arranged ample 
materials for the early history of the State, which he afterwards pub- 
lished, in two volumes octavo. What a life of activity! And all 
these things too, were faithfully done. But Judge Bullard has here 
furnished us with a moral, too just and forcible, to be withheld from 
the reader in his own words. 

“It was thus that Frangois Xavier Martin, thrown in his youth among 
strangers, with whose |Janguage he was imperfectly acquainted, by unwea- 
ried diligence and rigid economy, uniting the study and practice of the 
jaw, with the superintendence of a printing press, not only emerged from 
poverty to an easy campetency, but became the associate of the ablesi 
imen of his day in North-Carolina, and acquired those stores of knowledge 
both of the civil and the common law, which prepared him for eminence 
and usefulness in the new and more extended theatre to which he was soon 
afterwards called. 

“Those who have experienced in themselves that sinking of the heart, 
that utter solitude of soul, which is produced by being cast in youth, desti- 
tute and among strangers, without a profession—far from the endearments 
of home—without experience-~without a guide—without a patron—chilled 
by the cold indifference of the surrounding crowd—eyen although those 
among whom he is thrown may be connected with him by the sympathies 
of a common language and a kindred origin, may form some conception 
of that firmness of purpose, that energy of character, which enabled the 
subject of this notice, under circumstances still more discouraging, to tri 
umph over ‘the flings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’ ” 


Earl, in 1809, he was commissioned by President Madisow one 
of the Judges of the Superior Court of the Territory of Mississippi. 
and in the following year he was appointed a Judge of the Superior 
Caurt of the Territory of Orleans. Henceforth New-Orleans hecame 
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his home. He was the first Attorney General under the State Goy- 
ernment, and in February, 1815, was appointed a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the State, which office he held for thirty-one years, 
when he and his associates were all superseded by the provisions of 
the New Constitution. He died a few months after leaving the 
Bench, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

We need not inquire how he discharged the high duties of the ju- 
dicial office, He had precisely the character to insure him eminence 
as a Judge,—a strong, active and independent mind, and a training 
that gave tohis natural powers the most complete efficiency. His 
eulogist has given an interesting sketch of the chaos of codes that 
prevailed in Louisiana, at the time Judge Martin was placed on the 
Supreme Bench, and of the important part he acted in reducing this 
confusion to the admirable system that now distinguishes the code of 
that State. During this time of the laborious discharge of his offi- 
cial duties, he still found time to prepare for the press a digest of the 
early laws of Louisiana; a history of the Colony, brought down to 
the battle of New-Orleans ; the history of North-Carolina before al- 
iuded ta, and finally, a complete series of the decisions of the Supe- 
rior and Supreme Courts, from 1809 to 1830, in twenty volumes. It 
would be hard to find a man who has done more. In 1836, Judge 
Martin became blind, and for the ten remaining years that with un- 
diminished ability and- usefulness, he continued on the Bench, he 
wrote every thing by the hand of an amanuensis. He retained the 
high powers of his mind and the fine qualities of his temper to the 
last, as if nature had remitted the heaviest penalties of age in favor 
of one who had allowed to his youth neither sensual indulgence, nor 
idleness nor frivolity. Such men leave a good behind them not to 
be estimated by the mere value of what they have added to the sum 
of knowledge. It is especially as a high and cheerful example of 
victorious struggle with poverty and difficulty, of a noble direction of 
superior talents to honorable ends, and of a modest dignity in wear- 
ing honors not less worthy of imitation than the earnest labor which 
has won them,—it is especially as an example, that such men as 
Judge Martin, bequeath to their country the greatest and most endu- 
ring benefit. 

We quote from the last part of Judge Bullard’s Discourse, a pas- 
sage whicli is in point, and with which we conclude this hasty no- 
tice. 

“A great majority of the most eminent lawyers in the United States and 
in England have passed through the same severe ordeal of early poverty. 
{t is astern but salutary discipline Few professional men, who were 
born to afflvence and nurtured in luxury and ease, have made a distin 
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guished figure in after life. It is adversity which teaches us the import- 


ance of relying upon ourselves, and draws out all the energies and re- 
a) sources of the mind. Nothing discourages and nothing dauntssuch men. 
of They feel that time and perseverance will not fail to reward their solitary 
‘ studies, and gratify their long deferred hopes of distinetion. The lives of 


such men are without any striking events or incidents on which the atten- 
tion of the biographer is fixed; they pursue the even tenor of their way, 
contented with the cultivation of the intellectual powers and the distinc- 
5 tion which their profession gives them in society. 

. “The example of such men is cheering in the highest degree to those 
who are just entering on a professional career. Let them learn never to 
despair. If true to themselves and devoted to their studies, under whatever 
disadvantages of early fortune they may labor—however hard the struggle 
with want and competition, it will come at last—the noblest and purest of 
all triumphs, that of an innate energy of soul over adversity and want and 
neglect. If their studies are commensurate with the almost boundless 
field of the science to which they are devoted, embracing in the language 
of Justinian, ‘divinarum atque humanarum rerum notitia—justi atque in- 
justi scientia,’ they are prepared to act a distinguished part in any of the 
departments of public affairs, to which they may be called in after life. 
The profession in the United States has always been the high road to hon- 
orable distinction. Many of those who by their intelligence, iufluence and 
eloquence prepared the public mind for revolution to resist the encroach- 8 
ments of power, were lawyers, who had studied deeply the true theory of 

popular government. They afterwards were lawyers, who prepared and 

sustained the Declaration of Independence—and especially those, who de- 

vised the admirable Constitution under which we live and prosper, and 

who were among its first expounders. The profession here deals not only 

with private rights, and the controversies between man and man—their 

studies embrace the great relations of the governed with the governor—they 

regard publie offices as public trasts—and discuss freely the limitations of 

delegated power, and the duties and attributes of restricted sovereignty. 

The lawyer, who fearlessly and boldly advocates such principles is already 

half astatesman. The profession in this country have always been, and 

from the nature of their studies must always be the advocates and support- 

ers of free government and popular institutions.” 
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The Quarterly Review, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Edited by 
H. B. Bascom, D.D., L.L.D. 


WE have received the first number of this new Quarterly, which is pub- 
lished at Louisvile, Ky. [tis established by the authority of, and designed 
to represent the M. E. Church, South, as far as it is theological, but it is 
also designed to take its piace among the literary periodicals and to as- 
sume in that regard, a range of discussion as broad as that of literary Re- 
views in general. The brilliant reputation of the editor will go far to se- 
cnre the Methodist Quarterly a fair start and there are able and learned 
men enough within easy reach, to fill its pages with excellent matter. The 
first number is good, Each number will contain 160 pages—subscription, 
$2, per an., invariably in advance. 
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The Literary World. A Gazette for Authors, Readers and Publishers- 


Edited by Evert A. Duycxincx. New-York: Published weekly, at $3 
per annum. 


Tus periodical dates from the Ist of February last. It is a novelty in 
plan,—designed at once to serve as a literary review and publisher's cir- 
cular. It is almost as great a novelty, in the spirit, ability and indepen- 
dence with which it has so far been sustained. We have met with nothing 
in the way of a light journal of letters, to be eumpared with it, and think 
we are doing a favor to all who desire a good literary paper, in recom- 
mending this to their patronage. Each number contains from 16 to 24 
quanto pages. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





_ English Synonymes classified and explained; with Practical Exercises, 
designed for schools and private tuition. By G. FP. Graham, author of “Eng- 
lish, or the Art of Composition,” “Helps to English Grammar,” &c. &e, 
Edited, with an Introduction and Illustrative Authorities, by Henry Reed, 
L.L.D., Professor of English Literature inthe University of Pennsylvania. 
New-York: D. Appleton and Company, 200 Broadway. 1847, 12 mo. 
pp. 344. 

_A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Thomas 
Kerchever Arnold, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. -Caretully revised and corrected by Rev. J. A. Spen- 
cer, A.M. From the last London Edition. New-York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 200 Broadway. 1847. 12mo__ pp. 237. 

Memoir of Robert Swain, Boston: James Munroe and Company. 
1847. 16mo. pp. 259. 

Songs of the Sea, with other Poems. By Epes Sargent. Boston: 
James Munroe and Company. 1847. 18mo. pp. 208. 

Shells from the Strand of the Seaof Genius. By Harriet Farley. First 
Series. Boston: James Munroe and Company. 1847. 12mo. pp. 300. 

Schiller’s Homage of the Arts, with Miscellaneous Pieces from Riickert, 
Freiligrath, and other German Poets. By Charles T. Brooks. Boston: 
James Munroe and Company. 1847. 16mo. pp. 151. 

When are We Happiest? or the Little Camerons. By the Author of 
“the Boy of Spirit,” “the Belle, the Blue, and the Bigot,” &c. Second 
Edition. Boston: W. Crosby and H. P. Nichols, 118 Washington Street. 
1847. 18mo, pp. 141. 

Thoughts, selected from the Writings of the Rev. William E. Channing, 
D.D., by permission of the Proprietor of Channing’s Works. Boston: 
William Crosby and H. P. Nichols, 118 Washington Street. 1846. 16mo. 
pp. 160. 

Christianity: the Deliverance of the Soul and its Life. By William 
Mountford, A.M. With an Introduction, by Rev. F.D. Huntingdon. Bos- 
ton. William Crosby and H. P. Nichols, 118 Washington Street. 1847. 
l6mo. pp. 118. 
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$+ Martyria: a Legend, wherein are contained Homilies, Conversations, 
3 and Incidents of the Reign of Edward the Sixth. Written by William 


Mountiord, Clerk. First American Edition, with an Introduction, Bos- 
ton: William Crosby and H. P. Nichols, 118 Washington Street. 1846, 
16mo. pp. 328. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By Alexander H. Everett. Second 
. Series. Boston; James Munroe and Company. 1846. 12mo. pp. 475. 

, Lectures to Young Men on their Moral Dangers and Duties. By Abiel 
4 Abbot Livermore. New Edition. Boston: James Munroe and Company, 
1847. 12mo. pp. 160. 

A System ef Moral Philosophy, adapted to Children and Families, and 
especially to Common Schools. By Rev. D. Steele and a Friend. Boston : 
James Munroe and Company. 1847. 12mo, pp. 80. 

A’New Translation of the Book of Psalms, with an Introduction and 
Notes, chiefly explanatory. By George R. Noyes, D.D., Hanecoek, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, &c., and Dexter Lecturer in ‘Harvard ‘University. Se- 
cond Edition. Boston: James Munroe and Company. 1846. 12mo, 
pp. 367. 

Christian Consolations. Sermons designed to furnish Comfort and 
Strength to the Afflicted. By A. P. Peabody, Pastor of the South Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H. Boston: William Crosby and H. P. Nichols. 1847 
16mo. pp. 312. 

Discourses and Addresses, at the Ordination of the Rey. Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, LL.D., to ‘the Minis stry = the Gospel, and his Inaugu- 
ration as President of Yale C ollege, Oct. 21,1846. Published by order of 
the Corporation. New-Haven: B. L. Hamlen. 1846. 8vo. pp. 100. 


The Social Spirit of Christianity, presented in the form of Essays. By 
Rev. A. A. Lipscomb. Philadelphia : Henry D. Moore, 98 Chesnut- street 
1847. 1l2mo. pp. 140. 
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A WORD OF APOLOGY AND EXPLANATION. 


Tue present number of the Southern Quarterly Review, very 
much to our regret, has been delayed three weeks beyond the time 
when we had hoped to be able to issue it. It has arisen in part from 
the fact that the transfer of the Review was not made till after the 
first of February, and that the present Editor, involved in other en- 
gagements, could not enter upon his duties till the middle of Februa- 
ry, and so unprepared, that even now he can see little about him but 
the dust, and confusion, and rubbish of a new undertaking. He will 
at least pledge his best exertions to bring something of order and 
system out of these crudities, in due time, and for the present appeals 
to the patience, forbearance and generosity of the patrons of the Re- 


view. 

Another circumstance that seriously interfered with the timely is- 
sue of the April number, was that we had the promise of an article, 
on a subject of great interest, which we much desired to present to 
the Southern public. It has never reached us, having been sent by 
private conveyance and so travelled to parts unknown. It is a mode 


of transmission never to be resorted to except im extreme cases,— 
such as warrant the distressed mariner in putting his log-book into a 
bottle and throwing it into the ocean, in the hope that it may possi- 
bly fall into the right hands. The expense and risk of mail carriage 
are trifling considerations to us compared with the delays and uncer- 
tainty of private conveyance. 

In conclusion, we trust it is the last time we shall have occasion to 
apologise for issuing the Review behind ifs day. 














